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261 Allis-Cnalmers 
Timken -Equipped 
Motors are Installed in 
the.Laurens Cotton 
Mills, Laurens, S.C. 
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Textile 
Motors 


In any position, Timken-equipped motors do not drip, 
or soak the windings. In any rosition, on any type 
of drive, Timken-equipped motors have the samé 
complete protection against wear, made possible by 
Timken thrust-radial capacity. 


- That is why Timken-equipped motors are the textile 


42 


anti-friction motors. They are not only highly friction- 
free and extremely economical in lubrication and 


inspection requirements. They are also cleaner and 


cooler-running, more adaptable, and more compact. 
They are permanently safe from abrasion, burn-outs, 
shorts—and needless shutdowns. 


Specific, positive textile-mill advantages are assured 
by Timken tapered construction, Timken POSITIVELY 
ALIGNED ROLLS, and Timken-made electric steel. 


These advantages are built into leading makes like 
Allis-Chalmers. Specify Timken-equipped motors. 


THE TIMKEN ROLLE® BEARING CO., CANTON, OHIO 
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Incorporated 1911 


CHARLOTTE MANUFACTURING COMPANY 


Charlotte, N. C. 


Cylinders | ; Reeds 
| 3 Slasher Combs 

Lickerins 
Burnishers 4 Rewound 
Top Flats Top Flat 
Reclothed Chains 

MANUFACTURERS OF 
CARD CLOTHING And REEDS 
PHONES 2781—2782 
1927 


Spinning and Twister Rings 


for Particular Spinners 


Trade Mark 
Registered 


Specialists with Experience 
Since 1873 


Whitinsville Spinning Ring Co. 
WHITINSVILLE, MASS. 


Southern Representative 
W. P. DUTEMPLE, 795 Rutledge St., Spartanburg, S. C. 


Sixty-one Years Experience 


In Manufacturing 


Card Clothing 


We are at all times alive to any new developments not only in 
raw materials but also in the manufacturing of our finished 
product. Once we can prove any change to be of distinct ad- 
vantage to you, you will find us using it. 


Howard Bros. 


Manufacturing Company 
ESTABLISHED 1866 
Home Office and Factory, Worcester, Mass. 


Branches: 


Atlanta, Ga., (Factory) Philadelphia, Pa. 
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Fafnired-- 
to resist rough 
B Pi b S . / Fajnir Wide Inner Ring Bal! 
Bearing as nO ed 
the symplicity of construc 


poet matted cotton, wool or hair—cleaning of burrs, tion. 
shives and vegetable fibres—imposes severe loads on Burr 
Picker bearings. But due to their sturdy construction these 


bearings readily absorb such loads, as well as all tendency to i 

end-thrust, and carry them with virtually no friction. That 
is one of the reasons Fafnir Unit-Aligning Wide Inner Ring The eS Sere 
Ball Bearings are used on the Curtis & Marble Goddard Burr — ‘canaty. F 
Picker. 


Main cylinder, lower guard cylinder, first burr cylinder. and 
brush cylinder, revolve on these bal! bearings. Here mainte- 
nance is-reduced to a minimum. Greasing every few months 
is all the attention required. Removal of main cylinders is 
accomplished without disturbing the setting of the boxes, 
since the bearing lifts out of the box with the shaft. 

Greater production, from more even cylinder speed; less 
strain on belts; maintained cylinder settings and absolute 
cleanliness are added advantages of ball bearings, which con- 
tribute to their ever increasing demand for all types of textile 
machinery. 


FAFNIR BEARING CO., NEW BRITAIN, CONN. 


Southern Representatives: A. G. Laughridge, 449 Peachtree St., P. O. 

Box 1847. Atlanta. Ga.: W. P. Cunningham, P. ©. Box, 1687, Houston, 

Texas: S. D. Berg, 19 Amherst Place, Charlotte, N. C.; W. 8S. Shirley, 
120 Bourbon St... New Orleans, La. 


A L B A N G S Shocks and heavy loads, 


radial, thrust or a com- 

~ bination of the two, are 
readily absorbed by the 
large area of contact be- 
tween balis and races 
provided by the deep race 
construction, Adjustment 
is hever necessary 
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HE sing-song chant 


of the weaver below sets the tempo for 
the human jacquard atop this Chinese 
loom. Now, as in centuries past, his nim- 
ble fingers lift the harness cords, one by 
one, all day long. By this slow, tedious 
method, the Chinese weave their wonder- 
ful jacquard designs. 


They can afford such leisurely production 
with human jacquards, but - - - in this 
country quantity production and keen 
competition demand improved modern 
machinery for profitable manufacture. 


With style trends favoring jacquard pat- 
terns, many manufacturers are modern- 
IZing~.leir equipment for this purpose. 


If y Mare contemplating such changes, 
it will prove advantageous to consult our 
experts. The benefit of our advice entails 
no obligation. 


Sup 


and the 


We supply complete jacquard equipment for new 


ooms or for looms now in your mill 


. we build 


harnesses, develop designs, cut cards and furnish 
mail eyes, lingoes, heddles, twine and blank cards. 
We supply supporting mechanism for jacquards 
or will gladly give enginecring advice on the best 
method to support them in your mill. 


CROMPTON & KNOWLES LOOM WORKS 
WORCESTER, MASS. 


PROVIDENCE, R.1. 


PHILADELPHIA, PA. ALLENTOWN, PA. 


S. B. ALEXANDER, SOUTHERN MANAGER 
CHARLOTTE, N.C. 


PATERSON, N.J. 
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{Motor drives for finishing 


Type BTA 


a-c. 
motor with shunt characteristics 


Close speed adjustment and full speed range from 
no load to full load can be readily obtained. 
These and other desirable characteristics admira- 
bly adapt the Type BTA to either individual or 
tandem (range) drive of finishing machines which 
require adjustable speed—mangles, dryers, tenters, 
mercerizers, calenders, printing machines, etc. 


General Electric supplies equipment for every 
application of electric power to the textile industry 
—constant speed or adjustable speed (including 
the Ward Leonard variable-voltage system of 
control), direct current or alternating current. 
Avail yourself of G-E engineering service by 
applying to the nearest G-E office. 


G-E Type BTA motor driving 


eight-color printing machine 


Tandem-drive mercerizing range 
operated by two G-E Type BTA 
motors. Close-up of motor in back- 
ground is shown in inset picture 


Apply the proper G-E 
motor and the correct 
G-E controller to a spe- 
cific task, following the 
recommendations of 
G-E specialists in elec- 
tric drive, and you have 
G-E Motorized Power. 
Built in or otherwise 


connected to all types 


of industrial machines, 
G-E Motorized Power 
provides lasting assur- 
ance that you have 


purchased the best. 


GENERAL ELECTRIC COMPANY, SCHENECTADY, 


otorized Power 
; ~fitted to every need 


GENERAL ELECTRIC 


SALES 


6D 


OFFICES IN PRINCIPAL CITIES 
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SALTVILLE- a 


Rich in history and romance— 


richer still in nature’s raw materials 


CAUSTIC SODA 
LIQUID CHLORINE 
BICARBONATE OF SODA 
MODIFIED VIRGINIA SODA 
SODA ASN 
BLEACHING POWDER 
ANHYDROUS AMMONIA 
AQUA AMMONIA 


INCE early Colonial days, the 
deep mineral deposits at Salt- 
ville, Virginia, have meant health 
and life to millions. From far and 
wide, over rough mountain roads, 
came ox-drawn carts with their 
loads of crystal salt. During the 
stirring days of ’61-'65, Saltville 
was the only accessible source of 
salt for the Confederate troops. 
Today, as one of Mathieson’s 
extensive sources of raw ma- 
terials, Saltville has achieved a 
new role through its far-reaching 
service to the nation’s foremost 
chemical-consuming industries. 
It is from Saltville that Mathieson 
draws thousands of. tons of two 


natural raw materials—salt and 
limestone—that go into the man- 
ufacture of the well-known prod- 
ucts: Mathieson Soda Ash, Caustic 
Soda and Bicarbonate of Soda. 

Such abundant natural re- 
sources on Mathieson property, 
together with nearby supplies of 
the finest West Virginia coal, 
place Saltville in an unusually ad- 
vantageous position in regard to 
raw materials. These resources 
are not only invaluable assets in 
the efficient production of in- 
dustrial alkalies; to those who 
specify EAGLE-THISTLE products, 
they give assurance of depend- 
able service at all times. 


TheMATHIESON ALKALI WORKS Gc.) 


250 PARK AVENUE 


PHILADELPHIA. CHICAGO. 


PROVIDENCE .CHARLOTTE .CINCINNAT! 


oy DEAL DIRECT WITH THE 


NEW YORK CITY 


MANUFACTURER Works: NIAGARA FALLS, N.Y. 


LTVILLE, VA. + NEWARK, 
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Whatever your products, a reduction 
of a fraction of a cent per item in man- 
ufacturing cost would mean an impres- 
sive saving and a handsome profit at the 
end of the year. 


If your mill uses roving bobbins, a 
Termaco Roving Bobbin Cleaner should 
help cut your production cost. 


We have definite figures, compiled by 
a nationally known, unbiased engineer- 
ing firm, which show that Termacos save 
from 130 to 314% of their cost every 
year they are in operation! 


They save in many ways: in labor 
costs, for one Termaco will clean 36,000 
bobbins a day; in faster mill production 
by eliminating all waits for cleaned bob- 
bins: by keeping bobbins out of the junk 
pile (Termacos do not cut or split bob- 
bins); and by making reworking of rov- 
ing waste unnecessary! Take advantage 
of the economies Termacos make possi- 
ble. 


Write for definite figures on the fore- 
going and other savings Termacos will 
effect in your own mill. Write today. 


The TERRELL MACHINE CO., Inc. 


Mirs. Termaco, Utsman, Type K, Etc., Machines 


Charlotte, N. C. 
General Supply Co., Danielson, Conn. 


N. ¥. and N. E. Representative 
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BOSTON, MASS. A:KLIPSTEIN (or CHARLOTTE, N. C. 
CHICAGO, ILL. , . Represented in Canada by 
PHILADELPHIA, PA. 644-52 Greenwich St. A. KLIPSTEIN & CO., LTD. 
PROVIDENCE, R. L. NEW YORK CITY MONTREAL, CANADA 


Embracing every phase of tex- 
tile fabric production, the AKCO 
line catalogs a most compre- 
hensive group of staple and 
specialized products. It includes 
all kinds of chemicals, analines, 
dyestuffs, and specialties for 
sizing, bleaching, coloring, mer- 
cerizing and finishing. 


In cases where a standard 
AKCO product does not exactly 
meet a specific need, special 
developments are effected to 
yield desired results. AKCO la- 
boratories are always open to 
the problems of the industries 
we serve. Use this helpful 
service. 
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Annual Convention of Southern Textile Association 


The Annual Meeting of the Southern Textile Association, held June 15th 
and 16th, at the Oceanic Hotel, Wrightsville Beach, N. was a decided 
success from every standpoint. The attendance was unusually large and the 
members found Wrightsville a delightful meeting place. 

The convention program covered a wide range of subjects dealing with 
various phases of the textile industry and the speakers brought before the 
meeting a great deal of interesting and valuable information. The opening 
was held Friday morning. The afternoon was left open that the 
delegates might take advantages for boating, bathing, fishing and other 
sports, including the golf tournament held at Cape Fear Country Club. The 
annual banquet was held Friday evening and the convention was concluded 
with the Saturday morning session. 


FRIDAY MORNING SESSION 


The first session was called to ord«r at 10 A. M. 
President L. R. Gilbert in the chair. After the invocation, 
delivered the President’s Address, which was as follows: 


Address of President Gilbert 


About a year ago you conferred upon me the highest honor in your power 
to bestow upon any man. At that time my year of office seemed long, but 
today looking backwards it seems but a short while since I stood before you, 
pledging to you all that I had that would help your Association do its great- 
est good. What we have been able to accomplish has been pitifully small, 
when we look forward to the great achievements of which this Association 
is capable and to which it is destined. 


session 


Friday morning, with 
Mr. Gilbert 


New divisions, or sections, have been formed as the need seemed apparent. 
There were two sections formed in the past year and the way opened for 
the organization of another. 

The Alabama, Mississippi, Tennessee and Louisiana division was formed 
last October in Birmingham, Alabama, and in this division you have a mem- 
ber to whom you may look for most excellent work. I have never seen 
greater enthusiasm, or finer hospitality than was shown the Southern Textile 
Association when we met in Birmingham: there wasn’t a meeting that wasn’t 
fully attended. There wasn’t a thing left undone by the entertainment com- 
mittee to show the utmost good will towards your organization. I was proud 
of being a member of the Association and immensely proud of being your 
President. 

The Dyers’, 
and are doing a great work. 
Association that is more needed, 


Bleachers’ and Finishers’ Division was formed in Charlotte, 
There is no division of the Southern Textile 
or has a greater work to do than this 
Bleachers’, Dyers’ and Finishers’ Division. This division is going to open 
tu you the pages of a science whose secrets were for years more closely 
yvuarded than were the secrets of any other branch of the textile industry. 
We bid this division God speed as it undertakes a mission whose chief aim 
is to make the world more beautiful and to satisfy the aesthetic taste of 
men and women everywhere. 

Your Association needs above all things a campaign of advertising that is 
specially designed to present it, first to your State Executive Associations, 
such, for instance, as the North Carolina Cotton Manufacturers’ Association, 
the South Carolina Cotton Manufacturers’ Association, the Cotton Man- 
ufacturers’ Association of Georgia and the like. Then to the American 
Cotton Manufacturers’ Association. Because I am fully convinced that these 
Associations are not as conversant with the work that you are doing as they 
should be. 


Arrangements should be made for your President to make an annual 
report to each of the Associations referred to. 
time on their program, 
together. 


This would take very little 
and would serve bind the organizations closer 
And pave the way for you to broaden the scope of your work. 


You know, and I know, that the Southern Textile Association is doing a 
work for the textile industry of the world that is unsurpassed by anything 
that has ever been done by any man, or organization of men for any industry 
and the Executive Associations should know just what you are doing, and 
the best way for them to find it out is for you to tell them. 

On April 26, 1928, the world celebrated the one hundredth anniversary of 
the invention of ring spinning by John Thorp. I predict that there will be a 
jubilee of thanksgiving in 2009 celebrating the founding of the Southern 
Textile Association. 

The artist sketches his masterpiece, and the writer pens his inspiration 
in a poem, to which his comrades and friends give only a passing glance. 
But one hundred years later the world awakens and realizes that this painter, 
or that poet has done a memorable work that will be cherished and appre- 
ciated more and more by each succeeding generation. A work that will live 
as long as time lasts. So it is going to be with the Southern Textile Associa- 
tion. The work that you are doing now will some day be called great and 
orators will pay to you that just tribute that goes only to him, or them, who 
have done a great service. 

It is not my intention to try to discuss socialism, 
ism or any of the other radical societies or sects. 
briefly to President Harris’ address before the American Cotton Manufac- 
turers’ Association held in Richmond, Virginia, a month ago in which he 
referred to the influence of-a socialist instructor on the young men who are 
attending our colleges. And to the fact that the formative years of youth 
are gone before they get any experience in industry at all. 

It is true, gentlemen, that there are forces abroad that are doing the 
South an irreparable injury. And every step that can be taken to save and 
conserve our industrial life should be taken. The relation between the 
owners and operatives in the Southern mills is the finest and most beautiful 
that any nation or people have ever seen. There are some who would call 
this love and its expression Paternalism. It isn’t Paternalism, it is the carry- 
ing out of the Divine Command to “love thy neighbor as thyself” and that 
we “are our brother’s keeper.”” The owners are following in the steps of the 
Holy Nazarene, and are feeling the barbed shafts of criticism today, as did 
Tesus Christ in the Holy City of Jerusalem two thousand years ago. 


May I here express my appreciation to your Secretary and Treasurer, Mr. 
J. M. Gregg, who has so “abundantly sustained” me throughout the year, 
always anxious to help in every way. A most valuable man, and I hope that 
he may continue to carry the banner of the Association for vears to come. 

To the Division Chairmen goes my very highest appreciation. They are 
the backbone and stay of the Association, and to them goes the honor, for 
theirs is a labor of love. | 


communism or bolshev- 
But | do want to refer 


For the various publications are the sincere thanks of the Association. 
Without their earnest and warm co-operation, our work would be only 
local influence, instead of national in its range. 


To my successor—I extend every good wish, and pledge to him my most 
earnest support in his efforts to make a better Association. And assure him 
that he can ask nothing better of you, than that you give to him the hearty, 
willing and cheerful co-operation th: it has been mine for a year. 


a 


I shall always look upon the year that has just passed with a heart filled 
with gratitude to you that you so highly honored me: And tender memories 
will ever pass through my mind reminding me of the pleasant associations 
and happy recollections that were mine in 1927 and 1928, while guiding. to 
the best of my ability, an organization that will approach the heights of 
perfection and drape thereon the banner of honest industrialism and pure 
craftsmanship. 


Mr. Gilbert’s address was followed by the reports from the chairmen of 
the various Sectional Divisions of the Association. These reports, which 
(Continued on Page 12) 


A Mill and Its Folks 


By Marjorie A. Potwin, Ph.D. Community Director Saxon Mills and Chesnee Mills, Spartanburg, S. C. 


The wonderful progress that the cotton mill folks of the South are making 
is attracting a great deal of attention. Within the last six months I have 
been asked to speak on life at the cotton mills before four very important 
groups, the National Association of Manufacturers, the faculty and student 
body of the University of North Carolina, the American Cotton Manufac- 
turers’ Association and now your own. This opportunity to share experiences 
and ideas with you I consider most important, and I appreciate it more than 
[ can tell you. You men are on the firing line. You are the men of action. 

Down in our village lived an old woman who holds the world’s champion- 
ship for henpecking. She pecked away at her husband from morning to 
night year in and year out until she drove him crazy and he had to go to the 
asylum. Then she concentrated on her boys. More than anything else she 
dd not want them to get married, but you know how that is and one of 
them slipped off with a girl in the neighborhood and married her. The old 
woman just naturally went wild. She ran up and down the streets weeping 
and wailing and gnashing her teeth and telling all the neighborhood about 
it, and making some pretty rash threats and promises, until the bride’s family 
was worked up to a terrible pitch of excitement and a regular feud was on. 
When night came the old woman told her oldest son to go down to the bride’s 
house and fetch the groom home. Of course he didn’t want to go so he 
said, “Aw, Maw, I can’t go down there without a gun or something.” The 
old lady jumped about three feet high from the chair she was sitting in. 
Her eyes flashed fire and her voice was terrible, “My God, George, what 
more do you want than that?” (shaking her fist). She had the right idea. 
She was a woman of action. She believeld in doing something right then and 
there with what she had. 


You have done much with what you had to do with, and so you are 
successful. I know the life stories of many of you, and such stories are good 
to know. They are the stuff of which the great American history will be 
written; the courage, the conquest, the glory of achievement of men in shirt 
sleeves; of men whose vision led them through the grind, confident, loyal 
and unafraid. Many of you have come a long way from where you started. 
When you were empty handed you were ambitious. When you were on a 
simple job you were conscientious, when you were promoted you welcomed 
the challenge of greater demands upon your ¢ime and talent. To you each 
new step gained has been a new trust, a loftier set of obligations, a new 
level of responsibilities in which to make good. You know how every day 
is one of test and puts at risk all that has been gained. 

Because you are successful you are leaders—the leaders of a great indus- 
trial people in the making—our own beloved cotton mill folks of the South- 
land. They are undergoing a dynamic social change from a scattered rural 
population to membership in a closely knit industrial organization, and your 
leadership among them is a responsibility of the highest order. A leader is 
one who goes before his group of followers without detaching himself from 
the group; he goes ahead and chooses the path they are to follow, and when 
any obstacle arises he is expected to see a practical way around the difficulty. 
You are very close to the cotton mill people. They feel the need of you and 
your ability to lead them puts you under an obligation to help them. With 
you, as with no one else, the mill péople share their problems, their ambi- 
{tions and their feelings. I envy you this relationship. 


An outstanding characteristic of any big democratic people is that the rank 
and file of them feel intensely on every issue that affects them, but they will 
not exert themselves to do much thinking. They expert their leaders to 
think for them, and so because of your ability you are the brains of the 
folks. Your intelligence, your foresight, your powers of reasoning, must 
work in harmony with the big, warm, tender responsive heart of our cotton 
mill people, and guide its impulses into wholesome and well chosen channels 
of activity. 

The future of the human factor in our Southern cotton mills will be very 
largely just what you men gathered here are going to make it. You fiill a 
dual position. The people claim you as their leaders. The owners interpret 
their policies through you. Policies are created in accord with your ideas 
and your suggestions. In you meet all those things for which the folks will 
stand, and all these things which the management undertakes to practice. 
Yours is a dual capacity, but here in the South where capital and labor are 
of the same blood and bone and have so much in common, worship in the 
same faith. honor and defend the same flag, and love the same ideals of 
hearth and home, for you to be true to the trust resposed in you by employer 
and employee both should be no strain upon your loyalty to either. 


Doubting and knocking are two of the most foolish fashions of today, and 
since a certain few writers and preachers and professors are making such a 
fuss and commotion about their inability to find any good in anything, I 
sometimes wonder how you and I manage to keep our bearings about the 


*Address before Southern Textile Association Meeting 


value of life in a cotton mill village and its relationship to the rest of the 
world. 

A wise old philosopher said that if one would keep his life sweet and 
wholesome and sane he must live close to the simple sacraments of life as 
they exist in the hearts of the common people. You and I are fortunate in 
being able to do this. For instance, when home life is attacked, and the 
printed page decries the break down of marriage and defames the sacred ties 
ef family, does it not renovate your mind and re-establish your faith in man 
for you to go into the simple homes in your mill village and subject yourself 
for a while to the happiness and fidelity and devotion in them? 

Or, perhaps, you find yourself being carried out to sea on the popular 
wave of criticism against our educational system. If so have you tried going 
into a nearby school and talking with the teachers of their work, and looking 
into the faces of the boys and girls? They are fine and clean and frank. 
They have not been spoiled or tricked by education, and you leave the school 
house knowing in your experience within it that the school is good and 
earnest. 

Again perhaps you pick up a bulletin of statistics and read that no family 
can live a decent life on such and such a wage. The accuracy of the mathe- 
matical calculation almost convinces you that the figures must be right; but 
suddenly younr mind snaps back to reality and you flame with indignation 
as you think how false those figures are to families that we know, our very 
neighbors living happy, satisfying, enviable lives, with plenty to eat and 
wear and to enjoy on the very wages that had been described in the bulletin 
as inadequate. 


Again perhaps you sit at home some Sunday morning and read a hard, 
cold smartly written accusation that church and religion have lost their 
virtues. The arguments seem logical, and in your respect for the printed 
page you find yourself almost .convinced, at least shaken up and disturbed. 
Lay the mgazine aside and go to the little church in your village, joinin the 
fervor of the worship, listen to the prayers from the very souls of men and 
women reaching up to heaven and bringing Christ close among his own. You 
forget your doubt and skepticism. You know that the Church has not lost 
its virtue. It is good, it is alive, it is a big, strong, vital force in the lives of 
those who have given it a chance. 

Oh, we must not get away from things as they are and lose ourselves in 
a maze of academic reasoning. We must not remove ourselves from the 
reality around tis, and substitute artificial premises for natural truths. Many 
things we can only know by getting the feel of them, and the feel is never 
separable from the stream of life up and down which go the masses of the 
people. We cnnot feel the thrill of a ball game by sitting at home reading 
the box score. We cannot get the feel of riding in an airplane by standing 
on the ground and looking at it. We cannot get the feel of moonlight by 
analyzing it in a physics laboratory into so many spectra and molecules. We 
cannot get the feel of any human relationship by armchair philosophy. We’ve 
got to get out into the relationships themselves to understand them. We 
can only begin to know a little bit about industrial conditions, when we dis- 
cuss them in the class room, or dream about such things in an ecclesiastical 
study. 


It is right to have respect for learning, but we should worship at no shrine 
of learning so self-opinionat¢d that it says; “I, myself, don’t like the looks 
of what you have, and so you shouldn’t be satisfied with it either.” Nor 
should we worship learning so superficial that it fails to notice men’s natural 
born differences and attitudes. I have to believe that if some collegians pity 
the mill people, there are many of the cotton mill folks who wouldn't ex- 
change places with them either. Last winter one of the good women in our 
village—she is both a weaver and a housewife—asked me what I thought 
about a recent article published about conditions at the cotton mills. Instead 
of answering her question I said; “Well, Cyrilla, what do you think about 
it?” “I think just this,” she said, “I'd like to get that Mr. Bishop Cannon 
right across my knees and paddle him where he was intended to paddled 
and teach him a little common sense.” 

Another school of thought unworthy of our following is that which is ob- 
sessed with a passion for hunting out the extreme and the sensational to 
generalize from them. There is no occupation, nor any profession that does 
riot include some extremists. They like to attract attention to themselves, 
and frequently they make themselves so conspicuous that the public is misled 
into thinking that they represent the very grop that is ashamed of them. A 
few such nuts have recently put the professors and the preachers in wrong 
with our cotton mill people. It is a responsibility of our leadership to see 
that such condemnation should be limited only to the few who deserve it. 

As in any large social group, there are all kinds of folks in a cotton mill 
village; the industrious, the lazy, the clean, the dirty, the moral, the immoral, 
the healthy, the diseased, and so an investigator with a hypothesis to prove 
can find anything that he is looking for. 
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Working into practically all classes of 
textiles, fibre silk has firmly established 
itself in the weaving industry. 


Starting in the nature of a specialty, the 
introduction of fibre silk, particularly as 
filling, has spread to such an extent that a 
large number of automatic and plain looms 
formerly using cotton filling are now weav- 
ing goods with fibre silk filling. 


The problem of supplying these looms 
(primarily fitted for cotton filling) with 
properly wound fibre silk filling on bobbins 
of many sizes and forms, for both automatic 
and plain looms, became very serious. 

Weaving mills cannot contemplate ship- 


ping their empty bobbins to the producers 
to be filled, and the manufacturers of fibre 
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FIBRE SILK FILLING 


silk cannot be prepared to wind economi- 
cally on the great variety of bobbins in use. 
In addition, as most weaving of this nature 
calls for bobbins with a bunch of fibre silk 
to be placed at the start of the winding at a 
proper location to function with the loom 
feeler motion, the filling winders must be 
equipped with bunch-builder attachments. 

The satisfactory solution of this prob- 
lem is in weaving mills buying their fibre 
silk filling in skeins from the producers, 
installing Universal No. 90 Winders, with 
proper bunch-builder attachments, and 
winding their fibre silk filling direct from 
skein to bobbin, to meet the mill’s individual 
loom requirements. 


UNIVERSAL WINDING COMPANY 


PROVIDENCE PHILADELPHIA 
CHICAGO, UTICA BOSTON CHARLOTTE 
NEW YORK MONTREAL AND HAMILTON, CANADA ATLANTA 


DEPOTS and OFFICES af MANCHESTER and PARIS 


UNIVERSAL WINDERS 


Printed in U.S.A. 
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A FRANKLIN PACKAGE 
OF DYED YARN 


Jt will deliver freely, 
either by rotation or over 
end, substantially lower- 
ing winding costs. 


PLANTS 
PROVIDENCE 
PHILADELPHIA 
DENTON, ENG. 


New York Office, 66 Leonard St. 
Chicago Office, 222 W. Adams St. 


SOUTHERN FRANKLIN 
PROCESS COMPANY 
Greenville, S. C. 
CENTRAL FRANKLIN 
PROCESS COMPANY 
Chattanooga, Tenn. 
FRANKLIN RAYON 
DYEING COMPANY 
Providence, R. I. 
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FRANKLIN PROCESS 


Commission Dyeing of Yarn in the Wound Form» 


Colors of daring brilliance—colors of subdued and quiet harmony—all accentuated 
by the lustrous sheen of rayon—do you wonder that there has been created so strong 
a demand for rayon alpacas? Since the very inception of this new fabric, Noveltex, 
Inc. has been unusually successful in developing fast-selling stylings in their line of 
‘‘Noveltex’’ Rayon Alpacas. Color is the dominant factor of these designs, com- 
bining delicate tint backgrounds and rich decorative effects. 


The Franklin Process Company has co-operated with Noveltex, Inc. in the pro- 
duction of these noteworthy colorings. From the very start of each design we have 
advised concerning the possibilities and limitations, harmony, and contrast of new 
colors. We have matched shades and developed new shades in our laboratory, and 
have sometimes suggested changes that improved the fabric. Back of all this service 
we have performed our real work of making consistently good deliveries of dyed yarn 
to make sure that the new stylings reached the market at the earliest possible date. 


The success of this user of Franklin Process Colored Yarns is typical of the ex- 
perience of hundreds of our customers who create and produce yarn-dyed fabrics. 


Are your sales of yarn-dyed fabrics satisfactory? Why not let us give you the 
facts on what we have done for others? This is very likely to suggest profitable 
opportunities for you. Write us at Providence; your inquiry puts you under no 
obligation whatever. 


FRANKLIN PROCESS COMPANY 


Largest Job Dyers of Yarn in America 
also Yarn Spinners, Manufacturers Glazed Yarns, Dyeing Machines 
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To say the least, it isn’t pleasant for the mill people to be investigated and 
to find themselves stripped of individual differences and reduced to types 
and averages, and talked about as if they didn’t have mother with enough to 
take care of themselves, or any sensitive feelings likely to be hurt and 
wounded. 

But the thing for us to do is not to be disturbed by unjust accusations. 
For a long, long time we have been getting for and with the cotton mill folk 
those very things that the professional reformers are paid to proclaim they 
should have. If such reformers can’t see what we have accomplished that 
is their fault, not ours, and we are not under any obligations to furnish them 
glasses with which to see it. 

We have gained the present by hard work and perseverance. Employer 
and employee have pulled together, and side by side they have done an honest 
job. The mill folks have traveled far from an humble origin caused by 
poverty into a life abundant founded on prosperity. We believe that we are 
making substantial progress. Haven’t we continually gotten shorter hours, 
higher wages, better living conditions, better educational facilities and cleaner 
places in which to work, while day in and day out at a thousand points of 
contact we see that the mill people are ever becoming more active citizens, 
more socially developed, healthier in body, and more intellcetually enlight- 
ened; they are ever giving better attention to the defective, the immoral 
and the abnormal among them, and where these things are so any social 
organization, whatever its apparent defects, is sound and efficient. 

A social organization survives just as long as it meets a human need. And 
so it will be with the mill village system. It came into existence to serve a 
purpose, simply to give men with labor to sell a place to live near the market 
for their work. The mills needed workers and the workers needed the mills, 
and in this fifty-fifty proposition both parties profited and became prosper- 
ous. And prosperity is the best servant in the world to the higher needs of 
mankind. It is legitimate for folks to want the good things of life—it is 
legitimate to provide them. 


Many of you own farms. If you take a pride in your farm and want to 
make it a good farm, if you have a feeling of interest in the man who works 
the farm, or simply if you want him to be satisfied, and to live in surround- 
ings that will keep himself and his wife and children well and strong and 
happy, or even if you spend money on improvements only because you want 
to keep up with the farm adjoining yours, I ask you if you do not have the 
right to spend all the money you please in behalf of your farm and the man 
who lives on it? In doing these things you are simply a good employer, 
exercising good stewardship. You haven’t been impelled by ulterior motives, 
or set yourself up as a little King, or used capital to exploit labor, you haven’t 
even compelled your tenants to stay there if he doesn’t like it. Moreover, 
I take it, that you treat the men who work for you on your farm as if they 
were intelligent men, able to take up in person with you all the terms of 
their employment—or are they not free, white and twenty-one so that some 
Council of Agricultural Relationships must set itself up, perhaps in Greens- 
boro, to act as their spokesman and chief advisor and singing about the 
brotherhood of man, come armed to the teeth with threatening epithets of 
“strike,” “boycott,” “exploitation,” “plutocratic greed,” “vile capitalism,” 
and “rank paternalism” to you to try to do a little collective bargaining. 

Under such circumstances I believe that both you and your tenant would 
keep your heads, not questioning the principal of right involved in organiza- 
tion but asking those promoting unionism to prove their right to tear down 
that which you have builded, to play fair about their reasons for interfering 
with your situation, and insisting that they point to any success of organized 
labor anywhree that could not have been gained peacefully by employer and 
employee working together in harmony instead of discord. 

-The textile industry has not been slow to take on needed organizations. 
Like the mill presidents, you have organized to defend your industry against 
things inimical to your common interests. Neither you nor the manufactur- 
ers have designed your organizations to stir up strife among peop’e. Organi- 
zation to fight things is sensible, but organization to fight folks is lamentable. 

I am sick and tired of the preposterous state of affairs in which every good 
employer has to defend his right and his reason for providing the good things 
of ilfe for those in whom he feels a natural interest. Of all abused words 
in the English language the word paternalism is the most abused. Let’s drag 
this word out into the light of day and examine it and restore it again to 
its rightful pedestal. Paternalism is the love and interest of a father toward 
those who depend on him. The essence of paternalism is a beautiful rela- 
tionship, it is a sacred tie, it is a spark of the divine. Even as paternalism 
binds together fathers and the sons of men, so paternalism bound Christ to 
His disciples and His disciples to the world. Paternalism is kindness and 
helpfulness and unselfishness and love, and these are the qualities of heart 
that beautify and strengthen all the relationships of life. One of the greatest 
levers of human progress through all the ages has been paternalism, the effort 
of the strong and adequate to make others strong and adequate. 

Did you ever think how all life exists on the surplus of some stronger 
form of life, which is another way of saying that all life capable of a surplus 
lends itself to the support of life around it. This is true in nature, it is 
true in economies, it is true in all society. The tree lives on the surplus of 
strength in the soil about it, at first it is a beneficiary and grows and develops 
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and sends out leaves, and after a while it becomes paternalistic and contrib- 
utes its leaves to fertilize the land from which it gained its chance to live. 
The surplus of red corpuscles in your body is the power of your vital resist- 
ance. ‘That surplus enables you to resist disease, and only by such resist- 
ance do you live and grow strong and adequate until others can depend on 
you for their chance to live. In economics a little surplus of money starts 
the ball rolling, and when the surplus is exhausted commerce and finance 
die. In society, churches, schools, hospitals, playgrounds and gymnasiums 
and good homes all depend on a surplus that has been paid for by the cour- 
age and the ability and the success of men. We are all beneficiaries of the 
surplus energy of the past, and of the stronger life around us. That is our 
heritage. We are here to use it and to enjoy it, and out of it to create a 
greater surplus for the next generation to move forward on. 

Paternalism is beneficent use of a surplus. Colleges and churches exist 
only as beneficiaries of a surplus and of all persons none are more dependent 
on paternalism than the professors and the preachers. Out of endowment 
funds come salaries and equipment. That is a legitimate means to an end, 
and is, perhaps, the only practical way to bring education within the reach 
of the great majority. There is nothing degrading in the system unless the 
beneficiaries run up false colors, refuse to look the facts in the face, and 
commit the sin of inconsistency. If it’s wrong for the people in a cotton mill 
village to use and enjoy schools paid for by industry, why isn’t the same 
thing true for the professors and students in the college class rooms? 

A pet criticism of the mill village system is that money spent by the mill 
on education, religion, recreation and all the social facilities which the folks 
enjoy should be put directly into the pay envelopes of the employees. This 
criticism overlooks the fact that the folks demand such social facilities to 
the extent that they will not settle down at a mill that does not provide 
them. Next, such criticism loses sight of the fact that when employers com- 
pete with each other to provide good villages the folks themselves profit by 
the competition, and competition is always a tremendous force of progress. 
The last and most important fallacy in this criticism that the folks should 
have that money in wages is met by this reasoning. Suppose that Andrew 
Carnegie could be persuaded that his donation for free public libraries are 
wrong and that instead of giving libraries free for use by every one he should 
divide the money up and send it out in ten and twenty-five-cent pieces to 
everybody who likes to read. No one could buy a book with his individual 
portion of the money, and the centralized fund would be dissipated and 
squandered and the reading public would find that it had cheated itself out 
of a very fine big library. I don’t feel pauperized in reading the books that 
Andrew Carnegie has placed within my reach, ro you? Instead I feel rich 
in having so many books to choose from. 

An dspeaking of books, did you read that one about the South that boldly 
stated that the mill people do not vote, and that they take no part whatever 
in political life? Well, Cole Blease and Ben Tillman didn’t write that book, 
nor did any other political aspirant out to get a strong constituency. 

But one of the greatest: jokes that the high and holy have tried to spring 
on us is the superficial idea that no one can really have a home unless he 
owns the house in which he lvies. When some of the universities sell their 
faculty houses to the professors, and the churches sell their parsonages to 
the preachers, and the apartment houses on Fifth and Park avenues rented 
by the rich are vacated, and the cotton mill folks believe that they must buy 
up the villages in which they live in order to be self-respecting and free and 
unmolested I may insult your intelligence by stooping to discuss this piece 
of bunk. Until then let us go on enjoying things as they are, proud of the 
sterling qualities of our home life, rich in the sanctity of home ties, and 
secure in the knowledge that whether owned or rented at five dollars or five 
thousand a man’s house is still his castle. 


The investigators are about. the only people I know who do not respect 
this great fundamental principle. I earned money enough last year to rent 
a house and to live in it as I want to live. I am afraid I cannot be very 
polite when the investigators come around and say, “How much do you pay 
for silk stockings?” “How many times last year d'd you go to the movies?” 
“How much did you pay for rations?” “Did you raise cabbage?” “Did 
you give any money to the Lord?” We have a right to be tired of being 
investigated, and I almost think we ought to raise a fund to hire some of 
the investigators to reveal the facts of living for us as they find them in 
Druid Hills, or Myers Park or Biltmore Forest. We have too many outside 
councils of industrial research, no one of them willing, it seems, to accept 
the findings of the others (and perhaps with reason). ‘The trouble is that 
if we don’t throw the books and the village and all our trade secrets wide 
open to every investigator that comes along he goes away doubly sure that 
we have something that we are trying to cover up, and he concludes that we 
are even worse than he had thought we were. I believe in research when 
it is going to directly benefit the folks as did the Pellagra Commission of 
1916. But when investigations are for the main purpose of perpetuating 
councils or providing work for graduate students or stirring up trouble I 
despise them. 

The chief business of life is to live. Well, the cotton mill people are living, 
and aren’t they making a pretty good job of it? The thing for us to do is 

(Continued on Page 52) 
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dealt with the work of each division during the past year, follow: 


The Carders’ Sectional Meeting 


By J. O. Corn, Chairman Carders’ Division 


A sectional mecting of the Carding Division of the Southern Textile Asso- 
ciation was held at the Jefferson Hotel, Columbia, S. C., on January 25th, 
with a very good attendance. No questionnaires were sent out, as we were 
to discuss a new subject, and frankly, I did not know how to make a ques- 
tionnaire for such a topic as the one I selected. The subject was: “What 
Are My Responsibilities or Duties as an Overseer—First, to My Employer 
second, to My Employees?” I do not like the word “duties” as applied to 
an overseer—it is a little too narrow, so we will just say responsibilities. 
There is a vast difference between duties and responsibilities in their broader 
meaning anyway. Then, there is another side to this that we did not touch 
on, but which should be considered along with the above—and thit is. th 
privileges or opportunities of an overseer to serve his employer and h’s em 
ployees. The latter covers a large scope as well as the first. The compiled 
list as recommended at the sectional meeting follows: as regards the over- 
seer's responsibilities: 


The Overseer’s Responsibilities 


TO THE EMPLOYER TO THE EMPLOYEF 


Report Anything Wrong Morale 
Loyalty Good Example 
Co-operation Honesty 
Character Fair Treatment 
Production Leadership 


Upkeep of Machinery 
Economy in Supplies 
Quality Production 
Careful Watch Over Cost 
Cleanliness of Plant 
Protection of Property 
Improvement in Operation 
Low Waste 


Loyalty 

Training of Help 

Working Condit'ons 
Promoting the Worthy 
Good Running Work 
Knowing the Help 

Equal Consideration to All 
Courtesy 

Safety 


Now I am not going to copy in this report very much that was said at 
the meeting, for I do not get much of an opportunity to talk, except to beg 
all of you to open up—so this is my time and I am not going to beg you now. 


We have been discussing for several years, the mechanical set-up of our 
machines—the proper’ drafts to use, twist, lay—all the things that go to 
make up an ideal layout; but a man might be a genius in setting up machines 
and know every part from A to Z—but if he does not know how to set up the 
-man power to operate efficiently those machines, he will be an absolute 
failure. For after all, the human is the greatest problem of any overseer, 
and I do not hesitaté to say that seventy-five per cent of the turnover of our 
plants is due to some one in charge not measuring up to the items discussed 
at the meeting. How many ends come down every day or how many looms 
stop, because some person somewhere did not do his part just right? And 
maybe, in some instances the person did not know any better, or did not 
know why his way was not just as good as the way he had been told to do. 
There is no way to figure what it.may cost, yet—-who is responsible? An 
overseer’s job today is a big one, for it costs money to hire and fire. We 
cannot forget the fact that we are all human, and that there are no two 
persons alike. Overseers are different just as other people are, but an over- 
seer should be developing every day into a broader conception of the ability 
of men, and realize fully that if he has a hundred people in his department, 
he has a hundred different problems to meet, and that their ideas will be 
as different as a spinning frame is from a loom—and they work more or less 
as they think. Some of them you can start in the morning like a spinning 
frame, and they will run right on and on, and never give any trouble; others 
will start slamming off—but the most of them are just like a loom—if you 
tighten his check strap a little or cut his belt, make some little adjustment. 
you can usually make things right. But, at this point comes the testing 
ability of an overseer. He should be a diagnostician—he should be able to 
find the trouble, and do so before he tries to adjust things. If the shuttle is 
rebounding in the box, putting on a new picker is not going to stop that 
loom from slamming off—and if a man needs a little encouragement, a jerk- 
ing up is not going to straighten him out. If he is despondent, a high head 
and a frown doesn’t bring him any joy. But, to study that man and gain 
his confidence. and let him know that you have a personal interest in him, 
not only for the service you may get from him, but that you want him to 
be happy and content—then, you will have a foundation for instructions and 
coaching to make an efficient operative. The progress of our Southern mills 
in the last twenty years has been largely due to these principles being prac- 
ticed from the highest officials on down. It has been largely the deve'op- 
ment of the ability of man rather than of machinery. 
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L. R. GILBERT 
Retiring President, Southern Textile Association 


In my opinion, if we measure ourselves by the prerequisites mentioned, 
in the majority of cases we will score less on these responsibilities to the 
employee. Most overseers are loyal to their employer and have the interest 
of the concern at heart, but it sometimes happens that he forgets that he 
was once a sweeper or doffer, and that he did not think then as he is supposed 
to now. And if an overseer is not getting the co-operation from his help 
that he should, if he will check up he will probably find that he has fallen 
short somewhere. Of course, there are exceptions to most every general rule, 
but it pays to take stock of oneself occasionally. 


I cannot pass this opportunity without saying a few words on the privi- 
leges or opportunities for service to the employee which an overseer has. He 
may meet every responsibility that his employer demands of him, and still 
miss an opportunity for service. 


An overseer should not feel that his job is from seven o'clock in the morn- 
ing until six in the afternoon, but he should be an active man in community 
life. He should be interested in every move that is for the betterment of his 
community—for it is not always the money that is paid the operatives 
which make a satisfied people. It takes the three combined to do this—a 
living wage, satisfied at his work, and good wholesome living conditions- 
and the influence of the overseer is reflected in the social and moral life of 
his community. 

Then comes the opportunity of education. Not education in its broadest 
sense, but in two most vital traits of leadership, the overseer can educate by 
both precept and example. They should have self-respect and self-control, 
and if emphasis is placed on either, it should fall on self control. Try to be 
master of yourself first and you will not have much trouble keeping self- 
respect. How often it happens that a person loses his temper, and so to 
speak, goes into a state of unconsciousness—does things and says things 
which make trouble rather than correct! How many of use can take criti- 
cism from our superiors and pass it on in a calm business-like way? How 
many have patience enough to instruct rather than dictate? It takes a real 
man to do it. 

I know that the carders’ sectional meeting cannot devote their time to a 
more important subject for at least another meeting than to carry this one 
on down into our rooms. I feel sure that all who attended our last meeting— 
if they wanted sensible food for thought, and have tried to digest it, have 
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gained much, and I know that we can improve ourselves and our mills by 
discussing the responsibilities of our room organization. 

What are the responsibilities of our second hands and section men. You 
may say they are the same as mine, and I will agree with you, but do we 
sive and expect the same as we receive? 

As I stated at the opening of the meeting—-we want to set up a standard 
o measure ourselves by as overseers ,and I think we did a pretty good job 
ut to conclude this and give you a summed up standard, I do not know 
nything more fitting than the little poem given by Mr. Henson: 


“The Measure of a Man” 
Not-——‘‘How did he die?” 
But—“‘How did he live?’’ 
“What did he gain?” 
But—‘‘What did he give?” 
These are the units 
To measure the worth 
Of a man, as a. man, 
Regardless of birth. 
Not——‘What was his station?” 
But—“Had he a heart?’ 
And—* How did he play 
His God-given part? 
Was he ever ready 
With a word of good cheer, 
To bring back a smile, 
To banish a tear?’ 
—“What was his church?” 
Nor—‘‘What was creed?” 
But——‘Had he befriended 
Those really in need?” 
“What did the sketch 
In the newspaper say?” 
But—‘How many were sorry 
When he passed away?’ 


Not- 


Not 


Not 


Repert of Spinners’ Division 
By Carl R. Harris, Chairman 


| have no report to make this morning but just want to make a remark or 
two. We were due to hold a meeting at Chimney Rock or Lake Lure on 
‘lay 23d but because of other matters coming up had to postpone it. | 
want to call your attention to the fact that up to our last meeting we have 
iccomplished more than during the previous years. We hope to continue 
aiong that line and ask for the support of all you men that you have been 
siving. We look for that support to continue and hope to do even better 
vork than we have been doing. 


Report of Weavers’ Division 
By W. A. Black, Assistant Chairman 


The meeting of the Weavers’ Division of the Southern Textile Association 
veld at Clemson College on February 12, 1928, was said by many to be one 
the best of the kind ever held. The interest was fine from start to finish, 
id, notwithstanding the bad weather, we had a good attendance. We had 
splendid address of welcome by Dr. Sikes, president of the college. Mr. 
\Villis, the principal of the Textile Department, favored us by showing two 
els of moving pictures on the process and manufacture of rayon. And | 
el that the success of this meeting was in a large measure attributive to the 
nd reception and attention shown us by the president and faculty of the 
stitution. 
The following subjects were discussed: 
Question 1—What is the best method of setting up a loom on two-shade 
tk? Would you pick over the yarn in the front or back harness from the 
‘ht-hand box? If so, why? 
The majority present agreed that it was better to pick over the yarn in 
¢ back harness from the right-hand box. 
uestion 2—-What do you consider a fair number of shuttles per hundred 
tomatic looms on sheeting and drills per, year at 160 picks per minute? 
Chere was quite a bit of discussion on this question, and much light was 
own on it by men who had done a lot of experimenting in various way of 
itment and care of shuttles. It was finally agreed that a fair average was 
ut one shuttle to the loom per year. 
‘Juestion 3—-Are you troubled with the transferrer-fork wearing a groove 
the end of your filling bobbins? If so, what is the remedy? 
it took only a few minutes to convince us that the man who is having 
uble of this kind needs to educate and keep up on his loom fixing. 
Juestion 4—If you are on sheeting and drills do your loom fixers tie in 
‘lr warps? If not, how many looms do they keep in repair, and how many 
“ms do your warp men take care of? Judging from those who spoke on 
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CARL R. HARRIS 


New President. Southern Textile Association 


Carl R. Harris, who has just been elected President of the Southern Tex- 
tile Association, was graduated from the Textile School of North Carolina 
State Collgee in 1917. After graduation he began work in the Lancaster 
(S. C.) Cotton Mills under the supervision of F. Gordon Cobb. While there 
ke became interested in the work of the Southern Textile Assoctation and 
was made chairman of the Spinners’ Section, a position which he has held for 
several years and in which he has rendered valuable service to the Southern 
textile industry. For several years Mr. Harris was assistant superintendent 
of Inman (S. C.) Mills, and resigned that position this spring to become 
superintendent of the Erwin Mills, Cooleemece, \. C. 

Mr. Harris is one of the foremost young men in the Southern textile indus- 
try. He is the fourth alumnus of the Textile School of North Carloina State 
College who has been President of this Association. His predecessors were: 
Arthur M. Dixon, President of Dixon Mills, Gastonia, N. C., and Vice-Prest- 
dent of the American Yarn and Processing Company, Mount Holly, N. C.; 
John W. Clark, President of Randolph Mills, Franklinville, N. C., and L. R. 
Gilbert, Treasurer and Manager of Audrey Mills, Weldon, S. C. 


this question, we have concluded that the common practice among mills of 
this section is that fixers are given a number of looms that they can take 
care of, doing their own rewarping and fixing. 

Question 5—Have you in effect what is known as the multiple loom sys- 
tem? If so, what do you gain by it? , 

Up until this time everything had moved in an orderly way, but at this 
point the big berthas were brought into play and there was much cross- 
firing. However, when the ammunition was exhausted and the smoke cleared 
away, it was the opinion of the Chair that the multiple loom system is a fine 
thing in mills where there is little changing going on, and especially from 
the point of cost in operation. But there are conditions in which it is im- 
practicable. 

Question 6—Does it pay to size heavily or attempt to load sheeting or 
drill warps? If so, what do you consider a reasonable percentage? 
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At seemed to be the opinion of the majority that it does not pay to load 
these warp yarns beyond eight per cent. } 

Following this was the discussion on fancy weaving, which was presided 
over by Carl R. Harris, of Inman, 5. C. 


Report on Eastern Carolina Division 
By T. W. Mullen, Chairman 


The Fifth Semi-annual Meeting of the Eastern Carolina Division of the 
Southern Textile Association met in the Company chapel of the Caswell 
Cotton Mills. at Kinston, on Friday, April 27th. We had a very good attend- 
ance. there being about seventy-five present, representing the majority of 
the mills in Eastern Carolina. 

In the absence of F. C. Dunn, president of the Caswell Cotton Mills, the 
members were welcomed by N. B. Hill, superintendent of the Caswell Cotton 
Mills. After a few words by the chairman, urging everyone present to forget 
their bashfulness and speak right out so we could have a good, interesting 
and profitable meeting, we listened to an address by Professor Roswell W. 
Henninger, professor of Industry, North Carolina State College, Raleigh, on 

This talk was very interesting, pointing out, as it did, that the supervisor 
or overseer of each department was largely responsible for the cost of man- 
ufacturing. Of course Professor Henninger did not claim that the overseer 
was entirely responsible for all the cost, for, of course, there are some ele 
ments in the manufacturing costs over which he has no control. But I am 
sure everyone carried away with them some good food for thought from the 
address. 7 

We then took up the subject for discussion at this meeting: “What are 
the principal causes and what will prevent variations In yarn trom picker to 
spinning.” I believe you will agree with me that this is a very comprehen- 
sive subject and gave plenty of material for discussion. We did not have 
as many taking part in the discussions as we would like to have had. |! 


W. A. Black J. O. Corn 


suppose they were too shy to express an opinion. But we brought out some 
very valuable points on this ever interesting subject of variation in weight 
of roving and yarn. 

During this discussion, Professor J. T. Hilton, of North Carolina State 
College, exhibited a number of charts made at the college, showing variation 
in weights of roving and yarn, and gave us some very valuable information 
on this subject. I shall not attempt to go into the details of our discussion, 
as it was published in full in several of the textile papers, from which you 
can get a detailed report. 

At the close of our discussion, L. R. Gilbert, President, and J]. M. Gregg, 
Secretary, of the Southern Textile Association, were called on for speeches 
and both responded with very interesting talks. 

The annual election of officers was then held. The chairman, feeling that 
there were a number of men better fitted for the chairmanship than himself, 
because of their being connected with yarn mills and being familiar with the 
problems of mills selling yarns, asked the members not to consider him for 
re-election. On nomination of C. M. Black, D. Frank Lanier, superintendent 
of the Oxford Cotton Mills, Oxford, N. C., was elected chairman. N. B. Hill 
was re-elected secretary. 

The Fall meeting will be held with the Textile Department at State Col- 
lege, Raleigh, N. C. 

The meeting then adjourned for lunch. The lunch consisted of a barbecue 
given by Caswell Cotton Mills, was held at Hillcrest Park. It was very 
much enjoyed, though rain hurried things somewhat, which probably kept 
some of the large eaters from making themselves sick by eating too much. 


Report of Alabama-Mississippi-Louisiana Division 
By J]. T. Phillips, Secretary 
The Alabama-Mississippi-Louisiana Division of the Southern Textile As- 
sociation held its first regular meeting at the Tutwiler Hotel, Birmingham, 


Alabama, on March 13, 1928. There was approximately one hundred men 
present, 
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The morning session was taken up with discussion of organization. Oliver 
G. Murphy, Chairman of the Division, was unable to be present on accoun! 
of illness and D. S. Cook, with the Pepperell Manufacturing Company 
Opelika, Alabama, acted as chairman, being assisted by J. H. Howarth, o' 
Lanett, Alabama. J. T. Phillips, of I}uck Creek Cotton Mills, Siluria, Ale 
hama, was elected secretary. We also had a very fine talk from E. R. Cool 
Sr., from West Point, Georgia, which was enjoyed by all present. 

It was voted that the Executive Committee be appointed consisting 0| 
three men. One man from Alabama, one from Mississippi and one fro. 
Louisiana. The three men selected were Z. H. Mangum, of Avondale Mill 

tirmingham, Ala.; W. C. Ryckman, of Louisiana, and W. Y. Harrison, 0| 
Mississippi. G. W. Lovell, of Merrimack Mills, Huntsville, Ala., and Rober 
Horsley, of West Boylston Manufacturing Company, Montgomery, Ala., we 
also added to the committee, in addition to serving as the Executive Con 
ittee they will also form the Questionnaire Committee for this year. 

It was voted to hold the Fall meeting at Huntsville, Ala. The plans a: 
now to discuss Carding and Spinning at Huntsville, and up to this tim 


T. W. Mullen 


H. H. 


there has not been a man selected to lead this discussion, but will be a) 
pointed later by the Chairman of the Division. John Howarth, of Lanet 
Ala., will handle the Weaving Division when we meet in the Spring. 

In the afternoon session, Chairman Cook called the meeting to order a: 
suggested that we might enter into some kind of general discussion whic’ 
was opened by W. C .Ryckman, of New Orleans, La., and was printed 
full in all the textile papers which you no doubt have read. Therefore, we 
will not incorporate this into our report. 

The Alabama-Mississippi-Louisiana Division wishes to make a report i) 
Greenville of one of the largest divisional meetings in Huntsville in Septen 


ber that has ever been held by any division of the Southern Textile Associ: 
tion. 


Report of Master Mechanics’ Division 
By H. H. fler, Chairman 


be definitely termed a success. There are additions to our ranks from tim 
to time, and there is a decidedly increasing interest among the textile Mast 
Mechanics in the work we are trying to do. .These circumstances make 
feel that we are justified in reporting healthy growth. 

As you know, this Division has been holding two meetings each ve.! 
following the practice of the other older Divisions, and at the last two mee 
ings we have held afternoon sessions in addition to the regular merning <« 
sion previously held at each meeting. This came about by reason of 1h 
fact that it was found impossible to cover as much ground in one sess 
(lasting about three hours). as the membership desired to cover. and w 
find this two session idea to be pleasing to most of those who attend | 
meetings and take part in the discussions. 

The last meeting of this Division was held in Charlotte, N. C.. last mon'! 
at the Southern Manufacturers Club, and was well attended. Unfortunate! 
for him, the Chairman was prevented from attending because of the de\ 
opment of an emergency in his plant which necessitated his continuous vp 
ence on the job until things were again on a normal operating basis. 1! 
Vice Chairman, G. T. King, presided, and directed the discussions in a v«! 
able and commendatory manner. It is a satisfving circumstance to h 
available at all times such valuable assistance as Mr. King has rendered f: 
time to time since the organization of the Division. 

For the furtherance of the work, and in order to enhance the value of 
Division to the industry, it is suggested to the superintendents that 1 
submit to us the problems which come un in their plants in connection wit 
our line of work. One superintendent did this yast year and provided 
with a very live topic for discussion. We cannot claim to have given | 
a complete solution, but we are sure that several points were brought 
which were of value to that particular mill, and which will be of value 
others in future. 

In closing this report, the undersigned is moved to express his apprec!! 
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ion for the very material aid he has eceived from the Association Secretary, 

\ir. Gregg, in carry.ng on the work, and desires also to thank the mill execu- 
ives who have helped us to establish the Division by sending their men to 
ur meetings. We are ambitious to merit the considertion of all the mills in 
he territory covered by the Association, and we have set out to exemplify 
e Association slogan, ““The best superintendents and overseers in the world,” 
| far as it concerns us of the mechanical departments in the mills. 


Report of Dyers’, Bleachers’, Finishers’ and Mercerizers’ 
Division 
By Paul F. Haddock, Chairman 


The Bleachers’, Dyers’, Finishers’ and Mercerizers’ Division met in Char- 
tte on March 17th. The meeting was held at the Southern Manufacturers 
lub, starting with a luncheon at which some fine papers were read. These 
apers had been passed on the night before the meeting by a committee 
nsisting of Julian Robertson, Manager, North Carolina Finishing Com- 
inyy T. C. King, Superintendent of Dyeing, Cramerton Mills, Inc.; B. F. 
\litchell, Superintendent, American Yarn and Processing Company; John 
Dabbs, Southern Manager, E. I. DuPon tde Nemours & Co.: and Fred 
1. White, Southern Agezt, Gaston County Dyeing Machine Company. It 
vas agreed at this meeting the night before that none of these papers were 


‘o contain any trade names, that they were to speak of definite chemicals 


ind not chemical compounds. 
The ppaers read at the luncheon were as follows: 

3. ‘Genergl Relationship Dyeing, Bleaching, Finishing argl Mercerizing 
Processes,’ D. C. Newman, Assistant Manager, E. 1. DuPont de Nemours 
& Co. 

“Dyeing Fast Vat Colors,” C. E. Brookes, Sales Manager, Boremco Asso- 
ciliates, 

“The Dyeing of Rayon,” E. F. James, President, Carolina Dyeing and 
Winding Company. 

‘Dyeing and Cross-Dyeing of Celanese in the Presence of Other Fibres,” 


Paul F. Haddock 


— 
Oliver G. Murphy 


'. B. Meisenheimer, Southern Manager, Celanese Corporation of America. 
“Bleaching Colored-Stripe Piece Goods,” C. D. Potter, Demonstrator, 
Roessler & Hasslacher Chemical Co. 
“Preparation and After-Treatment in Mercerizing,”’ J. W. Ivey, Salesman, 
‘iathieson Alkali Works. 
“Care and Upkeep of Bleaching, Dyeing and Finishing Machinery,” J. 
_gbert Butterworth, Vice-President, H. W. Butterworth & Sons Co. 
After the luncheon was over we divided up and from about 3:30 to 5:30 
the afternoon had some group meetings. There were a dyers’ meeting, a 
mercerizers’ meeting, and a bleachers’ and finishers’ meeting. I think every- 
dy got some good from those meetings, at which were discussed in the 
‘ernoon the papers that were read at the luncheon. 
in the evening there was a banquet at the Hotel Charlotte, at which the 
‘gram was as follows: 
invocation—Marshall Dilling, Past President, Southern Textile Associa- 
n. 
\ddress of Welcome—Clarence O. Kuester, Manager, Charlotte Chamber 
Commerce. 
Response—F. Gordon Cobb, Executive Secretary, Southern Textile Asso- 
tion, 
introduction of Honored Guests—David Clark. 
\ddress—‘Relation of Practice and Theory,” Charles E. Mullin, M.Sc., 
\.LC., F.T.1L., Professor of Textile Chemistry and Dyeing, Clemson Col- 


\ddress—“Loyalty and Co-operation With a View to Producing More 
itketable Merchandise,’ Harvey W. Moore, Secretary and Treasurer, 

wn Manufacturing Company. 

\t the banquet music was furnished by the Hotel Charlotte Orchestra and 
' Good Fellows’ Club Quartetté, and the guests were entertained with an 
| by the Keith vaudeville players. 

lom Marlowe was chairman of the finance committee and raised the 
ioney for the entertainment and banquet from such firms as Sandoz Chemi- 
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cal Works, Inc., E. 1. DuPont de Nemours & Co., A. Klipstein & Co., Na- 
tional Aniline & Chemical Co., Newport Chemical Co., The Ciba Co., Gen- 
eral Dyestuff Corporation, Mathieson Alkali Works, Inc., American Aniline 
& Extract Co., Gaston County Dyeing Machine Co., Southern Agricultural 
Chemical Co., Southern Textile Bulletin, Arabol Manufacturing Co., L. 
Sonneborn Sons, Inc., Arnold, Hoffman Co., Cowles Detergent Co., Celanese 
Corp. of America, Dyestuffs and Chemicals, Commonwealth Color & Chemi- 
cal Co., Dyestufis and Chemicals, D. & M. Co., Boremcd Associatse, Roess- 
ler & Hasslacher Chemical Co., Oakite Products Co., Inc., The Viscose Co.., 
The Geigy Co., A. E. Staley Mrs. Co., Quaker City Chemical Co., Takamine 
Laboratories, Inc., J. B. Ford Co., Textile Finishing Machinery Co., Stein, 
Hall & Co., H. W. Butterworth & Sons Co. 


Report of Texas Textile Association 
By Dan H. Poole, Secretary 


The Thirteenth Annual Meeting of the Texas Textile Association was held 
at Dallas, Texas, June 1 and 2, 1928. Approximately 100 representatives 
from 20 of the 26 mulls in the State were present. Vice-President Hugh 5. 
Ciarke, in the absence of President Don ‘lowers, who has moved from the 
State, to Rome, Ga., opened the first session Friday night at 7:30 P. M. in 
the banquet room of the Hilton Hotel. Several interesting talks were made, 
aiter which the technical program was taken up. | shall not attempt a 
detailed report of this, as it would require too much time. However, we 
detailed report of this, as it would require too much time. 

Saturday morning’s session was a continuance of the technical discussion. 
At noon the reguiar banquet was served to the delegates and visitors, fol- 
lowed by a short business session for the election of otticers, which resulted 
as follows: 

President, Hugh S. Clarke, general superintendent, C. R. Miller Manufac- 
turing Company, Dallas, Lex.; first vice-president, A. W. Whetstone, super- 
intendent, Walias Textile Mills, Dallas, Lex.; second vice-president, H. A. 
burow, superintendent, Consolidated lextile Corporation, Bonham, Tex.; 
secretary-treasurer, Dan H. Poole, superintendent, Sherman Manutacturing 
Company, Sherman, Tex. 

May | take this means of conveying to the members of the Southern Tex- 
tile Association (not only my personal but the) greetings of the entire mem- 
bership of the Texas Textile Association. | 

S. B. Jackson, manager of the Greer Staple Cotton Breeding Farms, of 
lowa Park, Texas, then spoke on “Cotton Breeding and Its Relation to 
Spinning Utility.’”’ He spoke as follows: 


Cotton Breding and Its Relation to Spinning Utility 


by S. B. Jackson, of Greer Staple Cotton Breeding Farm, lowa Park, Texas 


As cotton is grown to be spun, the cotton industry should include the cot- 
ion breeder, planter and ginner, as well as the spinner. This co-operation 
would resuit in the attainment of a better understanding of each other's 
problems. ‘The good cotton that attracts the attention of the spinner because 
vf its uniformity, strength of staple, low waste percentages, etc., all of which 
make for spinning utility, is not just a happen so. Neither is it solely the 
result of environment. it possesses character and uniformity because it is 
grown from a pure strain o1 seed, and is inhehently good, the result of the 
work of some cotton breeder. 


The ideal cotton from the standpoint of the spinner is one that is very 
uniform, of good character and free from neps. In cotton breeding work we 
can eliminate all or part of these undesirabie factors by seed selection and 
the use of modern laboratory equipment. These mechanical devices for 
testing breaking strength of raw cotton, in making staple diagrams, gives 
us standards upon which to base our cotton breeding work each succeeding 
year. With this and other equipment we do not have to rely on our own 
conception of strength, length and uniformity. 

We have had experience with neps and are studying the neppiness of 
cotton and conducting experiments in our laboratory and on our tarms. In 
our seed breeding work we are making every efiort to entirely eliminate neps. 
We believe that we have accomplished something in controlling that phase 
of neppiness that is inherent with any variety. 

Neps are very prevalent in cotton from certain districts. Sometimes they 
are caused by differences in the character of the soil, and sometimes by 
improper ginning. It is generally presumed that neps are more frequently 
found in cotton from irrigated sections. This is probably true of those irri- 
gated sections where the land is so uneven that in a field of cotton part of it 
will receive its normal water supply, and the higher places in the field will 
not get any water, and some parts of the field, being so low, will let the 
water stand around the cotton longer than it should. In most instances the 
cotton is picked row for row, and cotton from these three different locations 
will all go in the same sack. This is one reason why some irrigated cotton 
is so irregular. Our investigations lead us to believe that there are more 
neps in the cotton which did not receive a normal supply of water than in 
any other part of the field. The reason for this is that there will be dead 


(Continued on Page 15) 
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THE SPINDLES sing 


HE spindles in a textile mill seem very 
peaceful in their performance, yet to the 
lubrication engineer they present a problem. 


Good spindle oil must stand up under high 
speed operation. It must eliminate friction on 
both step and neck bearings. It must leave no 
gummy deposit in the bearing. 


Because of its exceptional quality, “Standard” 
Spindle Oil meets all these needs and preserves 
the life of the spindle. Even under hard use 
“Standard” Spindle Oil remains clean and thus 
eliminates the need of frequent cleaning out 
of the spindle base. | 


The high quality of all 
“Standard”. Mill Lubricants makes them 
safest and cheapest per mill hour 


“STANDARD” Esso Cylinder Oil —Steam Cylinders 


“STANDARD” Turbine Oil —Turbines 
“STANDARD” Motor Oil —Automobiles 
“STANDARD” Spindle Oil —Spindles 
“STANDARD” Loom Oil —Looms 


“STANDARD” Belt Dressing —Leather Belts 
“STANDARD” Renown Engine Oil —Electric Motors 
“STANDARD” Mill Cot Lubricant D 10—Comb-boxes 


A complete line of oils and greases for automobile lubrication 


STANDARD 


Whenever a product of petroleum is 
sold under this emblem you can be 
sure of its uniformity and high quality. 


“STANDARD 


Lubricants 
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Attendance At Vi rightsville Meeting 


Among those who registered for 
the annual meeting of the Southern 
Textile Association at Wrightsville, 
were the following: 

Anger, A. L. Overseer Weaving, 
Erwin Cotton Mill No. 1, West 
Durham, N. 

Aiken, B. F., Overseer Carding, Er- 
win Cotton Mills No. 5, Erwin, 
N. C. 

Armstrong, J. F., Supt., Rex Spin- 
ning Co., Gastonia, N. C. 

Arnold, A. W., Sou. Rep., Wickwire 
Spencer Steel Co., Charlotte, N. C. 


Marshall Dilling 


Atkinson, A. C., Supt., Rockfish Mills, 
Inc., Clayton, N. C., 

Atkinson, L. C.,. President, Textile 
Specialty Co., Greensboro, N. U. 
Barnes, B. F., Jr., Salesman, Victor 
Ring Traveler Atlanta, Ga. 
Batchelor, Geo. H., Salesman, Arm- 
strong Cork Co., Greenville, 8S. 
Bates, J. M., Overseer Cloth Room, 

Monarch Mills, Union, 8. UC. 
Batson, Louis P., Sou. Rep., Sham- 
bow Shuttle Co. Greenville, 8. ©. 
Bangle, Jas., Supt., Proximity Mill, 
Greensboro, N. C. 
Bennett, €. Randolph, Publisher 
American Wool & Cotton Report- 
er, Boston, Mass. 


L. L. Brown 


Black, C. M., Supt., Borden Mfg. Uo., 
Goldsboro, N. C. 

Bodenheimer, F..P., Asst. Supt., Na- 
tional Cotton Mills, Lumberton, 
N, C. 

Bonnett. F. M., President, United 
Chemical Products Corp., Jersey 
City, N. J. 

Boone, W. C., Dyer, Holt-Williamson 
Mfg. Co., Fayetteville, N. C 


Brannon, A. B., Supt., Entwistle 


Mills, Rockingham, N. C. 

Bridges, George H., Jr., Salesman, 
American Supply Co., Providence, 
RK. 

Brooks, Chas. E., Manager, Baremco 
Associates, Inc., Charlotte, N. C. 
Buchanan, 8. T., Supt., Piedmont 

Mfg. Co., Piedmont, 8. C. 


Buck, Robt. BE. Arnold, Hoffman & 
Co., Charlotie, N. 

Burns, R. E.. Jr.. Salesman, Arnold, 
Hoffman & Charlotte. N. C. 
Burns, D. F., Supt., Spinning, Dur- 
ham Hosiery Mills, Durham, N. C. 
Byers, W. V., Supt., No. 2 Mill, The 


Erwin Cotton Mills Co. Erwin, 
N. C. 
Byrd, W. T., Overseer Carding, Er- 


win Cotton Mill No. 1, West Dur- 
ham, N. 

Caldwell, E. R.. Overseer Slashing, 
Erwin Cotton Mill No. 5, Erwin, 
N.C. 

Campbell, C. F., Overseer Carding, 
Statesville Cotton Mill, States- 
ville, N. C. 

Carr, V. H. Supt. Kinston Cotton 
Mill, Kinston, N. C. 


J. M. Gregg 


Carter, A. D. Salesman, Victor Kine 
Traveler Co., Gastonia, N. C. 

Cates, C. C.. Overseer Twisting. 
Edenton Cotton Mills, Edenton. 
N. 

Cates, J. W., Supt., Edenton Cotton 
Mills, Edenton, N. 

Chapman, Jas. A., Jr., Supt., [Inman 
Cotton Mills, Inman, 8. UC. 

Clark, C. G., Salesman, Hart Prod 
ucts Corp., Spartanburg, 8. C. 
Cochran, Fred R.. Sales Manager 
Charlotte Leather Belting UCo.. 

Charlotte, N. 


C. M. Black 


Coffin, A. G., B. F. Goodrich Rubbe 
Co., Atlanta, Ga. 

Coggins, W. R., Supt., Iverness Co! 
ton Mills, Winston-Salem, N. U. 

Colbert, H. H., Overseer Spinnin: 
Consolidated Textile Corp., Lync! 
burg, Va. 

Conner, W. H.. Spinner (night) 
Hoskins Mill, Charlotte, N. C, 

Constable, H. B., Salesman, Du Por 
Company, Charlotte, N. C. 

Cooper, J. W., Supt., Harriett Cotto 
Miils, Henderson, N. ©. 

Corbett, H. MeQ., Asst. Cashie’, 

(Continued on Page 53) 
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‘‘As good as Fairbanks-Morse’’ means a 
standard of Quality, Precision of Con- 
struction and Serviceability approached 
only by the Best, exceeded by None. 

A short, thick shaft capable of with- 
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good can motors be? 


maintain the precision of the air-gap. 
Less friction and more power—lubrica- 
tion but once a year! Through every de- 
tail of electrical design and mechanical 
construction, Fairbanks-Morse Motors 


standing the torsion of start- 


are an example of how well 


ing a stiff load. Sealed, dust- Before you next motors can be built--and the 


proof ball bearings that buy motors, inves- quality proved itself daily in 


eliminate wear on shaft and 


tigate F-M Motors 


every industry. 


FAIRBANKS, MORSE & CoO., Chicago 
Manufacturers of Electrical Machinery, Oil Engines and Pumps 
Textile Mill Branch: 1216 Johnston Blidg., Charlotte, N. C. 


MORSE 
MOTORS 


ball bearing motors 
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COTTON 
MACHINERY 


Constant improvements developed 
under actual working conditions 
enable us to offer to the discriminat- 
ing Executive a line of machinery 
that will give 


INCREASED PRODUCTION 


HIGHEST QUALITY OF 
YARN 


LOWEST COST OF UPKEEP 


These features and many others are 
worthy of your investigation. 


—We Build— 


COMPLETE OPENING 
EQUIPMENT 


REVOLVING FLAT CARDS 
DRAWING FRAMES 


WITH ELECTRIC OR MECHANICAL STOP 


SLUBBING, INTERMEDIATE 
AND ROVING FRAMES 


SPINNING FRAMES AND 
TWISTERS 


BAND OR TAPE DRIVEN) 


RINGS—FLUTED ROLLS— 
SPINDLES 


Write for descriptive Bulletins 


H&B 


American Machine Co. 


Pawtucket, R. I. 
Southern Office 
814-816 Atlanta Trust Co. Bldg. 
Atlanta, Ga. 
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Annual Convention of Southern Textile Association 
(Continued from Page 16) 


seeds with undeveloped fibers in that part of the field that did not receive 
sufficient water, the fibre on the dead seeds will be immature, the cotton that 
received too much water will be thin walled and lacking in strength of fiber, 
and those varieties that are at all inclined to neppiness will naturally develop 
more neps under the above described conditions than varieties in which neps 
are not inherent. 


There is a prejudice on the part of some spinners against irrigated cotton 
However, all Egyptian cotton is irrigated and is good spinning cotton. The 
reason for its high quality is due to the interest of the Egyptian Government 
in the production of pure seed and stringent regulations as to handling seed. 

Part of our variety is grown under irrigation. However, more of it is 
grown under ordinary farming conditions without irrigation. There is no 
difference in the breaking strength or character of our cotton when grown 
under irrigation in the Lower Rio Grande Valley; or under dry farming 
conditions, on practically the same types of soil, as in the very level gulf 
coast plains and prairie lands sections. 


In recent years there has been considerable prejudice against staple cotton 
from the Lower Valley of the Rio Grande. This has been due to the fact 
that mixed seed, ard seed that had been saved year by year by farmers was 
used very generally. 


Our cotton grown in the same seasons from State Certified seed that was 
ginned on exclusive gins, where no other variety of cotton was handled, has 
given satisfaction in spinning utility and breaking strength, while the cotton 
grown from mixed seed was weak, very irregular in staple and lots of neps. 
Lint length frequency diagrams made with the Baer Sorter, both with our 
cotton and other cotton grown from mixed seed, all grown on the same 
character of soil under irrigation, prove that our pedigreed cotton had a 
smaller percentage of short fibres than the cotton grown from mixed seed. 
One reason for this is that a pure strain of cotton is usually a vigorous 
grower; while cotton fibres on the same seed do not ripen simultaneously 
in any variety of cotton, with cotton grown from pure seed they will ripen 
more nearly simultaneously than with cotton grown from mixed seed, and 
the more uniform period of ripening of the fibers has a tendency to do away 
with neps. 

We have taken cotton that had grown under conditions of excessive 
drouth; drawn samples of the seed cotton from the farmer’s wagon; then 
ginned these samples on a small roller gin. The cotton on the wagon was 
yinned at the saw gin plant. There were as many neps in the sample from 
the roller gin as there were neps in the sample drawn from the bale that 
went through the saw gins. This would indicate that ginning this cotton on 
a saw gin did not have anything to do with its neppiness but was caused by 
thin walled immature hairs. These neps were caused by the plant not re- 
ceiving sufficient nutrition, although neps are often the result of improper 
ginning. 

When a locality produces good spinning cotton, soil and climate should not 
receive all the credit for this production, because large investment of capital 
and much effort are devoted to the production of stocks of pure seed; with- 
eut which the cotton industry would cease to be profitable to grower and 
spinner alike. 

A law of nature is that “like begets like.” Therefore a uniform quality 
of lint cannot be obtained by planting mixed seed. Uniformity of character, 
and length and strength of staple, cannot be maintained in any variety unless 
cotton growers have access to stocks of pure seed that are reproduced under 
scientific methods by experienced coiton breeders. 

It is a recognized principal that yoy cannot get prime beef from cattle of 
mixed dairy type and beef type. Neither can you get profitable milk pro- 
duction from cattle of mongrel breeding. In most instances animals of mixed 
breeding embody all the worst characteristics of each breed represented in 
their ancestry, and the same rules that apply to the breeding of live stock also 
apply to cotton breeding. Fully eighty per cent of the seed planted by 
farmers in what is known as gin run seed. This is seed that is sold for 
planting purposes by gins and oil mills, and is a mixture of all kinds of seed. 
Farmers with cotton grown from pure seed often save the seed from a few 
bales of cotton. However, if the farmer has cotton of extra quality and he 
is preceded at the gin by a farmer who is growing mixed cotton of very short 
staple varieties, there will be something over two hundred pounds of seed 
cotton of mixed varieties in the rolls that are in the gin stands. Unless these 
rolls are dropped and the stands are cleaned out, the farmer catching his 
planting seed Will carry home two hundred pounds or more of these seed of 
inferior cotton. This means that 25 per cent of his seed will be of some 
other kind, and the result is that the farmer who plants seed from the gin 
where no precautions have been taken to keep the seed pure, grows mongrel 
cotton. 

To drop the rolls and clean out the gin stand will eliminate most of the 
cause of mixing seed at the gins; however, where they gin all kinds of 
cotton as they do under present conditions of custom ginning, there will be 


seed in the conveyer that will cause mixture in the seed the farmer is taking 
(Continued on Page 20) 
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Textile Machines 
Driven with Link-Belt 
Silent Chain: 


Cards 

Drawing Frames 
Roving Frames 
Slubbers 
Intermediates 

Sliver Lappers 
Ribbon Leppers 
Combers 

Ring Spinning Frames 
Twisters 


Mercerizing Machines 
Dyeing Machines 
Printing Machines 
Tenter Machines 
Tenter Frames 
Calenders 

Line Shafts 
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PHILADELPHIA, 2045 W. Hunting Park A‘ «. 
$11 Haas-Howell Bidg. 


Boston ....... 


HENEVER weare asked this 

question the temptation to 
crow becomes almost irresistible. 
Link-Belt Chains are notably repair- 
free. In many mills on all sorts of 
installations they are forestalling tie- 
ups—even running for years “with- 
out benefit of repairs.” 


At the Avondale Mills in Birming- 
ham, Alabama, Link-Belt Chains 
have run 55 hours a week for five 
years, not one cent being spent for 


repairs. This is merely one of the 
very definite economies effected. Slip 
has lost out, and 314% more produc- 
tion is in its stead. The net annual 
saving due to Link-Belt Chains is 
figured at $2609.93. 


W ouldn’t such economy befit your 
own operating schedule? Let ustell 
you about other Link-Belt install- 
ations. Write for complete infor- 
mation. 


LINK-BELT COMPANY 
Leading Manufacturers of Elevating, Conveying, and Power Transmission Machinery and Chains 3403 


CHICAGO, 300 W. Pershing Road 
Birmingham, Ala........ 229 Brown-Marx Bidg. 
New Orleans, La... .... §. Peters St. 

Offices in Principal Cities 


INDIANAPOLIS, P. O. Box 85 
Charlotte, N. C....909 Commercial Bank Bidg. 
Dallas, Texas...... 1221 Mercantile Bank Bidg. 


CHAIN DRIVES 
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Mules 
Spoolers 
Winders 
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WOONSOCKET 


Single Process Picking 


Woonsocket Duplex Picker 


WEIGHT OF LAPS FROM WOONSOCKET DUPLEX PICKER 
ACTUAL. REPORT OF ONE WEEKS FUN AS MADE BY THE MILL 


MACE weer ENOING- 928 


Even Laps 


| HAVE your regular picker 
= weigh every lap of a full 

with this chart of WOON- 


SOCKET SINGLE PROCESS 
LAPS. 


To produce EVEN yarns, it is 
essential to commence with an 
even lap, not only a lap of correct 
weight for the total lap length, or 
a lap of correct yard by yard 
weight but every inch or fraction 
thereof. 


In ordinary mill prcatice each linear inch of lap is drawn out or elongated to a length of approximately 
22,000 inches for 30’s yarn or 60,000 inches for 60’s yarn. 


Obviously, subsequent doublings will partially correct lap variations. But WHY make UNEVEN LAPS? 
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Export Office: PAWTUCKET, R. IL. 


WOONSOCKET MACHINE ANP PRESS CO.. Inc. 


OPENING, PICKER, CARDING, DRAWING AND ROVING MACHINERY 
WOONSOCKET, R. L 


Cotton FALES & JENKS MACHINE COMPANY from Bale 


SPINNING AND TWISTING MACHINERY 
PAWTUCKET, R. I. 


Machinery EASTON & BURNHAM MACHINE COMPANY to Loom 


SPOOLING, WARPING AND WINDING MACHINERY 
PAWTUCKET, R. 


Southern Office: Woopstwe Buipc., GREENVILLE, S. C. 
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Top Rolls 
Spindles 


Comb Boxes 


Special Parts 


Special Lubricants 


This applies to the Textile Industry more 
than to any other industry. 


You cannot disregard this important fact. 
You cannot hope by trial and error to have 
“general” or “substitute” lubricants do the 
work as well as TEXACO Special Lubricants. 
Oils not suited are bound to retard the oper- 
ating efficiency of the parts lubricated, in- 
crease the cost for power, and what is most 
undesirable, increase the percentage of “oil 
spots” and “seconds.” 


The Texas Company’s Lubrication Special- 
ists have spent years of study—in our own 
laboratories and in cooperation with machin- 
ery designers and builders—to determine 
lubricating requirements for every type of 
machine or machine part in the Textile In- 
dustry. 


These experts have found (as you have 
found ) that the special conditions applying in 
the Textile Industry demand special lubri- 
cants. 


THE TEXAS COMPANY 


Texaco Petroleum Products 


Dept. A6, 17 Battery Place, New York City 


So, when you ask ws for a lubricant for 
comb boxes, for example, The Texas Com- 
pany does not expect you to “try” different 
kinds; but we give you the finest product 
possible for comb box lubrication—-TEXACO 
STAR GREASE A. 


For top rolls, we do the same—we give you 
a special lubricant for top rolls—TEXACO 
STAR GREASE B. 


For spindles—TEXACO SPINDLE OIL, 
and so on. Always a special lubricant which 
the special condition demands. 

This is sensible—it is right. 

Try any of these special TEXACO Textile 
Lubricants once and you will learn why so 
many Textile Mills are thoroughly in accord 
with our policy of 

Special TExTILE LUBRICANTS 
for 
Special TEXTILE CONDITIONS 


Adequate delivery facilities and ample 
stocks assure prompt delivery anywhere. 


OFFICES IN PRINCIPAL CITIES 
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home. Custom ginning with all varieties of cotton is the reason we have so 
many two sided or mixed bales of cotton. 


If an average of 80 per cent of the farmers in any district plant gin run 
seed: and the other 20 per cent of the farmers plant seed that they have 
made some effort to keep pure; or plant seed purchased from some seed 
breeder, there will be many mixed or two sided bales, as these farmers follow 
each other at the gin indiscriminately, no effort being made to gin cotton 
of any one variety at the same time. Cotton is also mixed to the extent of 
at least. 10 per cent by insects and bees which carry the pollen from plant to 
plant. 


In a one variety community, where there can be no mixing by bees and 
insects, farmers can handle their crops to better advantage, as it will all 
mature at about the same time. There will not be any two sided bales from 
the standpoint of difference in staple and character. If these farmers have 
started with a pure strain of seed they can save their seed from year to year 
and keep it reasonably pure, provided that only one variety of cotton is 
erown in the community, and ginned on an exclusive gin where no other 
variety of cotton is handled. 


Cotton mill men of many years’ experience say that there has been a de- 
terioration in the quality of the ‘American cotton crop. 


Before, and for some time following the Civil War, cotton was grown under 
the plantation system, where each planter owned his own gin and his strain 
of cotton was kept pure from year to year. In many instances these planters 
did some selection work with their cotton and as a rule grew a plot of cotton 
from extra seed; the seed from this plot was used the following year in 
growing the general crop on the plantation. 


Lack of uniformity in the staple and character of cotton grown in practi- 
cally every community is due to the fact that there are so many farmers 
tending small acreage in cotton. In 1927 the average cotton production per 
farm was only seven bales. 


Investigation of various communities have shown that part of the farmers 
were growing from five to twenty-five named varieties of cotton and the 
balance of the farmers in the community growing cotton from gin run seed. 
In fields planted with gin run seed we have found stalks, the staple of which 
would be only 5¢ inch and other stalks with a staple of 1% inch. These 
were the shortest and longest staples. There were stalks with lint of all 
lengths. 


Where a custom gin is running with all kinds of cotton the ginner as a rule 
regulates the speed of his saws, the tightness of his roll, and his feed; so 
that he can take care of all the various growths that come to his gin, without 
changing his machinery. 


It is necessary to gin the very short staple varieties with a tight roll and 
cotton of 1 1-16-inch staple and better should be ginned with a loose roll. 
The space blocks between the gin saws are 34-inch thick. With a tight roll, 
two saws engaging the same fiber will cause the cotton to become gin cut. 
Another cause of gin cut cotton is the saws rubbing against the ribs. In a 
custom gin where they gin so much short cotton, the seed of which is very 
small, it is necessary to have tight spacing between the saws and ribs to 
keep small seed from carrying through with the lint. This close spacing 
makes it easier for the saws to rub against the ribs and gin cut the lint. 


In ginning the Greer Wichita cotton we have more space between the saws 
and the ribs; gin with a very loose roll, and with just a trifle less speed in 
revolutions per minute of the gin saws. At our own gin at Iowa Park the 
past season only one bale in one thousand was gin cut. 


I will now give you a synopsis of the grade and staple estimate of the Bu- 
reau of Agricultural Economics for the above mentioned counties in Texas 
and Oklahoma. These twenty-seven counties produced 1,034,431 bales of 
cotton, 186,071 bales of which were 13-16-inch and under in staple; 457,103 
were 7¢-inch staple; 264,366 bales were 15-16; 111,574 bales were 1 to 
1 1-32-inch in length of staple, and only 15,083 bales were 1 1-16-inch and 
better. The total number of bales untenderable was 232,745, or 22.5 per 
cent of the total amount of the cotton produced in these twenty-seven coun- 
ties was untenderable on section five contracts. 


In order to give you an idea of the advantage of community ginning with 
one variety, I will read the following report of ginning for the 1927-1928 
season at our exclusive Greer Wichita gin at Iowa Park. These figures were 
copied from the report prepared by the Bureau of Agricultural Economics 
in co-operation with the United States Department of Agriculture, and the 
Texas Agricultural Experiment Station, and is part of the grade and staple 
estimate work taking in 20 counties in Northwest Texas and seven counties 
in Southwest Oklahoma in the 1927-1928 season. One of our gins co-oper- 
ated in this work an dsamples were drawn from every bale at the press box, 
and forwarded each night to the Department office at Dallas, Texas. 
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Cotton Grade and Staple Report for the Birk George Gin Company, 


lowa Park, Texas 


Grade Per Cent Staples in Inches Per Cent 

No. 5-M. 2.38 

1 3-16 and 1 7-32 41.37 
White: (total 83.70 1% and over 48.71 
Percentage of Bales Tenderable and 
M 22 09 Untenderable on Section Con- 
tracts: 
M Total tenderable 98.57 
No 0 86 Total untenderable 1.43 
Percentage of bates gin-cut 0.10 
Spotteds (total) 13.82 
No. 3-G. M. 1.14 
No. 4-S. M. 7.44 
No. 5-M. 4.77 
NO. 63. L. M. 0.48 
Yellow Tinged 
No. 4-S. M. 0.10 


While we are proud of our record in producing Greer Kichita cotton and 
ginning it at our lowa Park Farms, I am reading this to show you the advan- 
tage of a one variety community such as ours has in growing and ginning 
cotton of spinning utility. 

Investigation of cotton grades and staples was carried on in these counties 
in Texas and Oklahoma, and in the entire State of Georgia in 1927-1928. 

The result of the work in Georgia gives the production of that State as 
follows: 1,110,923 bales, 27,346 bales of which were 13-16-inch and better; 
865,779 bales were 7-inch staple; 172,162 bales were 15-16-inch cotton; 
29,293 bales were 1 to 1 1-32-inch cotton and only 16,062 bales were 1 1-16- 
inch and better. While Georgia produced less untenderable cotton than these 
twenty-seven counties in Texas and Oklahoma, Georgia produced more 7%- 
inch and under staple than these counties in Texas and Oklahoma. 

This grade and staple estimate work is under the direction of Dr. Young- 
biood, of the Division of Cotton Marketing, and clearly shows the deteriora- 
tion of the American cotton crop, as it is reasonable to believe that these 
twenty-seven counties in Texas and Oklahoma and the State of Georgia are 
a fair average of the American Cotton Belt. This deterioration is due to 
indiscriminate planting of all kinds of seed, mostly the very short staple 
varieties, and the ginning of all these growths by custom gins where little 
effort is made to gin the better cotton carefully. 

It might be of mterest to this meeting for me to tell you how the Greer 
Staple Cotton Breeding Farms .are engaged in the handling of raw cotton 
grown from our seed. Briefly, the cotton from our own farms ginned on our 
exclusive gin was so well liked that we were asked to secure more of the 
same character of cotton. In obtaining cotton grown from seed sold by us, 
we were confronted with the problem of custom ginning Greer Wichita and 
other varieties at the same ginnery. In order to prevent mixing at custom 
gins we have organized communities where our cotton will be ginned exclu- 
sively. 

In this season of 1928 at least 80 per cent of the cotton grown from our 
certified seed will be ginned separately from other varieties. We now have 
communities where as much as six or seven thousand acres of our variety of 
cotton will be ginned exclusively. 

In order to protect our customers and ourselves and maintain the reputa- 
tion of our variety, we have established the system of using markers on both 
sides of each bale of cotton grown from our certified seed, when this cotton 
has been ginned separately from other varieties. We know that our cotton 
handled in this manner will give satisfaction on account of smoother ginning, 
uniformity of character, and length and strength of staple. It is not possible 
for us to buy all of the cotton grown from our seed, so we permit communi- 
ties that gin this cotton exclusively to use our trade mark on their bales, and 
this trade mark will be your assurance of varietal purity, and varietal purity 
and careful ginning means uniformity of all those factors that make for spin- 
ning utility. 

In our seed breeding work our plant breeders make several hundred selec- 
tions of individual stalks that possess the characteristics that are most desir- 
able. When these stalks are selected in the field, a red tag is fastened in the 
top of the stalk and the stalk on each side of the selection is pulled up. 

The growth habits of these selections are watched very carefully and noted 
on the tag attached to the stalk and also the plant breeder’s field notebook. 
An illustration of the successive stages in handling these field selections is 
that selections made in 1927 are carefully harvested, the cotton from each 
selected stalk being gathered in a paper sack. This sack bears the same 
number as on the research tag. These selections are taken to our laboratory 
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where length of staple and uniformity are tested by combing out the cotton 
on the seed. 

If the selections pass this test for length and uniformity, they are then 
ginned on a small sample gin. Before ginning these selections, the seed 
cotton is weighed on a torsion balance scale. After we get the total weight 
in grams of the seed cotton from one of our single stalk selections, we then 
weigh one hundred grams of this seed cotton and gin it first. When the one 
hundred grams of seed cotton is ginned, the seed is weighed, and, as the 
torsion balance used in this work has a special beam, the weight of the seed 
cotton indicates the lint, percentage of this selection on this beam. 

The next step is to weigh one hundred seed and the weight of this one 
hundred seed in grams when used in connection with percentage of lint gives 
the lint index of the selection. The lint index is an indication of the abund- 
ance of lint in its relation to seed and is the real standard by which to judge 
a variety of cotton from the standpoint of the planter. 

A staple diagram with the Baer Sorter is then made with the lint of each 
selection. The lint ts also tested for breaking strength. The seed from the 
most outstanding selections of these individual or single stalks are retained 
and at planting time, the seed from each selection is planted in from one to 
three rows. 


A rectangular plot of ground is laid out for the planting of our single stalk 
selections, the plot having been selected a year in advance and planted to 
some feed crop the year preceding its planting in selected cotton. To use a 
plot of ground in our seed breeding work that has been in cotton the previous 
year would subject our selections to the hazard of having volunteer cotton 
growing in the same row with the selection. 

We make these rows about 200 feet long. A wire is stretched and the 
seed is dropped every 24 inches, about three to five seed to a hill, the wire 
having marks every two feet and the seed being dropped by hand oppos.te 
these marks on the wire and carefully covered with a hoe. 
THREE—Cotton Breeding 


In 1928 the growth, fruiting habits, and other data is noted. This data 
included the first emergence of the young plant, when the row has reached 
a full stand, and its growth during the season. Among the data collected 
in the field is the date of the first flowers, its period of full bloom, the date 
of the first open boll, and then the date of the first picking and each subse- 
quent picking and the weight of seed cotton at each picking. 

During the winter months the cotton harvested from these selections ts 
handled in the same manner as was the seed cotton from the parent stalk, 
and all data checked against our record taken the year before. The seed 
produced by these rows will be planted in multiplying blocks in 1929. Each 
of these rows produce enough seed to plant two-thirds of an acre and leave 
seed for replanting should replanting become necessary, which often happens 
through continued rains, hail or other causes. In a normal season a multi- 
plying block will produce sufficient seed with which to plant twenty or more 
acres the succeeding year. By 1931 we can plant 400 acres and in 1932 we 
will have sufficient seed to plant 5,000 acres. All of the seed produced on 
the 5,000 acres tracing its ancestry to one parent plant selected in 1927. 

In our seed breeding work, a number of our best plants are selfed. To self 
is to cover the stalk with a wire cage made of fly screen that prevents insects 
from entering the blossoms on the stalk, and in this manner blossoms are 
self-pollinized, as no pollen from other plants can be carried to this plant by 
bees and other insects. 

Successful management of a breeding farm and the maintenance of high 
standards for those factors that are characteristic of our variety, requires 
constant effort, and the application of the most advanced methods in seed 
breeding, and cotton growing, on the part of our plant bréeders and farm 
superintendents, as we must not only conduct our seed breeding operations 
but also cultivate our crops in the proper manner. We must also prevent 
insect damage. In 1927 boll weevils and army worms arrived in such great 
numbers that it was impossible for us to poison them with our horse drawn 
equipment in time to prevent great damage to our crop, so we engaged a 
plane equipped with dusting apparatus and in one day dusted almost 1,000 
acres. 

Miss Marjorie A. Potwin, Community Director of the Saxon and Chesnee 
Mills, Spartanburg, S. C., then spoke on “A Mill and Its Folks.” Her 
address proved one of the high lights of the convention and she was given 
an ovation at the close of her remarks. Miss Potwin’s address appears on 
Page 10. 

Immediately after Miss Potwin’s address, the morning session was ad- 
journed. 


BANQUET SESSION 
The annual banquet of the Southern Textile Association was held at the 
Oceanic Hotel at 7 P. M., Friday, June 15th. 
At the request of President Gilbert, the golf prizes and the prizes for the 
largest fish caught were awarded by W. H. Willard, as follows: 


GOLF PRIZES 


First Low Gross—Paul F. Haddock, Southern Manager, A. Klipstein & 
Co., Charlotte, N. C. 


Abbott Circulating Spindle Winder in Operation 


REDUCE your SPOOLING or 
WINDING COSTS to HALF 


by installing 


ABBOTT 
CI<CULATING SPINDLE WINDERS 


The spindles with Automatic Threading Tensions 
and conveniently arranged Spindle and Bobbin Peg 
move steadily at a fixed rate of speed past the opera- 
tor who needs only to put a bobbin on the peg and 


tie in as the spindle goes by. 


‘Supply of Bobbins is at one point within easy reach 
of Operator who may sit down on the job if she wants 


to. 
Floor space is reduced and Power is Low. 


Any size yarn can be wound from over end from bob- 


bins onto either Cheeses or Cones. 


send for Bulletin No. 101 and let us show you one 


of these winders in operation. 


ABBOTT MACHINE COMPANY 


WILTON, NEW HAMPSHIRE 
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HABERLAND MANUFACTURING COMPANY 


HAMAC® 


An Open Letter to Southern Textile Mills. 


Our Mr. T. W. Dynes has recently returned 
from a visit in the South. He reports 
southern mill men cordial, a real pleas- 
ure to meet, receptive to the other 
man’s idea, and in general very much 


"On their toes" in methods and manage-— 
ment. 


We are confident you also enjoyed meet— 
ing Mr. Dynes. 


We manufacture from starch an honest, 
efficient product called "HAMACO" for 
assisting with starch and softener in 
Sizing any warp yarn for better weaving. 


In the North we are handling every type 
of weaving;—and many of the largest 
mills are our steady customers. Their 
orders come to us through the mail;— 
HAMACO has sold itself to them. 


We are enlarging our Southern represen-— 
tation. We want you to know our product. 
We know well that every mill has a dif— 
ferent problem, and we ask that you 

allow us to study your problems with you. 


By working together, we can help our— 
selves by helping you. 


Let’s get better acquainted. 


Respectfully yours 
HABERLAND MFG. CO. 


Home Office: 
P. 0. Box 450, 
Passaic, N. Je 


Branch Offices: 
Charlotte,N . C. 
Boston, Mass. 
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Second Low Gross—T. E. Walsh, Assistant Business Manager, “Cotton,” 
Atlanta, Ga. 


First Low Net—F. B. Williams, Superintendent, Fairfax Mills, Fairfax, 
Ala. 


Second Low Net—J. D. Sandridge, Salesman, DuPont Company, Greens- 
boro, N. C. 
Booby—-Dewey Carter, Salesman, A. B. Carter, Inc., Gastonia, N. C. 


FISHING PRIZES 


For Largest Fish Caught—Paul K. McKenney, Treasurer, Swift Manu- 
facturing Company, Columbus, Ga. 

For Second Largest Fish—R. H. Turner, Overseer Weaving, Kershaw Cot- 
ton Mills, Kershaw, S. C. 

These prizes were offered by the following firms: D. & M. Company, 
Boremco Associates, Southern Textile Bulletin, A. Klipstein & Co., Morse 
Chain Company, Kubar Manufacturing Company, N. Y. & N. J. Lubricant 
Co., American Wool and Cotton Reporter, and Lestershire Spool & Mfg. Co. 

Paut F. Happock, Charlotte, N. C.: Mr. Willard and Mr. President: |! 
do not feel that I have won this cup this afternoon; the others were just a 
little bit worse than I was. But there is one person at this meeting today 
who has won a cup, and that is Dr. Marjorie Potwin, and with your permis- 
sion I am going to re-present it. Dr. Potwin, please accept this cup as 
coming not from me alone but from the whole membership of the Southern 
Textile Association, as an expression of our sincere appreciation. 

PRESIDENT GILBERT: Ladies and gentlemen, it gives me pleasure to pre- 
sent to you W. M. McLaurine, Secretary and Treasurer of the American 
Cotton Manufacturers’ Association, of Charlotte, N. C., who will now ad- 
dress you. 


“Seeing Things” 
By W. M. McLaurine 
Secretary, American Cotton Manufacturers’ Association 


O. H. Cheney, Vice-President, Exchange Itving Trust Company, New 
York, in a recent communication to “Nation’s Business,” said: 

“The basis of American prosperity is high efficiency, high buying power 
and high standard of living. The prosperity of the manufacturer and mer- 
chant depends on the prosperity of the wage-earner and the prosperity of 
the wage-earner depends on that of the manufacturer and merchant. The 
wheels of American prosperity keep on going at a good speed as long as 
there is nothing seriously affecting efficiency, buying powr or standard of 
living. 

“The new competition touches, or rather crashes into, our economic life at 
every one of these points. If the new competition has been as disturbing 
as that, how is-it that our prosperity has soared to the highest levels in 
history at the very time when the new competition has been becoming 
fiercer and more complicated every day? ‘The answer is that the new com- 
petition has become an overwhelming influence towards higher efficiency, 
higher buying power and higher standards of living. In fact, it is probably 
the most important favorable influence on these factors today. 

“But American business is living in a fool’s paradise if it doesn’t realize 
that the new competition may also be the most important unfavorable influ- 
ence on these factors—that just as the new competition, to a vital degree, 
has given us our prosperity, so also may it take it away. And when I speak 
of the new competition I include also the old competition, because they 
become almost indistinguishable in their inter-action:and in the way they 
intensify each other. 

“The greatest danger which American prosperity faces today is that the 
new competition will get out of hand—will take on warped and destructive 
economic forms—will become an economic poison instead of an economic 
stimulant. The new competition cannot only raise the efficiency of produc- 
tion and distribution, but also depress it; not only increase buying power, 
but also decrease it; not only advance the standard of living but also retard 
it. 

“Tt is not easy for us to understand this, because our minds are too much 
under the black and white habit of thought. It is so much easier for us to 
think of something as either all black, or all white—either all good or all 
bad. But the new competition, like almost all other economic influences, is 
composed of tendencies both good and bad. Installment selling, for instance, 
is neither what its ‘pointers with pride’ nor what its ‘viewers with alarm’ 
think about it. Hand-to-mouth buying is neither what the manufacturers 
nor what the retailers say about it. 

“Forgetting for a moment individual industries and the fortunes of war. 
the economics of the nation will depend on how well we can distinguish 
between the good and bad in the new competition. And it isn’t even as 


easy as that, because the same trend or development of competitive device 
may be good up to a certain point and dangerously unsound when carried 
beyond that point. 

“Thus our big problem is not really in keeping up with the new competi- 
tion, but in deciding which elements of the new competition we should keep 
up with, and which elements we should vigorously try to hold back. 


And 
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here is where our economic machinery grows so complex as to be almost 
beyond the imagination and certainly beyond the ordinary control of the 
men who are making it. Who can decide how far is good? How can we 
decide? What can we do about it when we do decide?” 

These paragraphs quoted above clearly indicate the subject that I have 
in mind this evening, namely: Seeing things. 

Our civilization is growing more complex and compact. The things that 
we once thought of an individuals and the ideas that we once had and con- 
sidered as our own are no longer to be considered as such. Our sociologists 
and psychologists tell us that there are no individuals separate and apart in 
society. There are no businesses or industries independent and autonomous; 
that all individuals and all occupations are merely atoms and molecules in 
the great social order of the world. 

If these things are true, and I believe they are, then it becomes a matter 
of serious moment that we shall properly determine our multiple relation- 
ships which we bear to our environment. 

Perhaps never before have we had such a peculiar condition in the textile 
industry. Money is plentiful, cotton is plentiful, manufacturing processes 
are good, quality is above complaint, and yet there is a depression, the like 
of which our most able students of the industry have never found before. 
What is wrong? Is it over-production? | Is it poor marketing methods? Are 
manufacturing costs too high? Is it a game of freeze out and survival of 
the fittest? Is it that we have the dry rot and are resting upon some of 
the new successes that have come to our industry? Who can see and find 
the remedy that will cause the manufacturer to subtract his cost price from 
his selling price to, ascertain his gain rather than subtract his selling price 
from his cost to ascertain his loss? Is it this new competition that has 
slipped in on us and we have failed to comprehend its full meaning; in that, 
we have failed to properly adjust the many phases of our industry to the 
already new world conditions. 

There has existed and still exists a competition of not only intersectional- 
ism, but of a cut-throat variety among mills in the same section. Both of 
these forms are extremely detrimental, because we are exposing ourselves 
rot only to the enemies without but to the insidious machinations of mem- 
bers of some of our own eager and avaricious family. 

The new idea that our paragraphers and philosophers give to us is that 
of “Co-operative Competition,” but what does this mean? Who understands 
it, or who can interpret it, so that all can really accept it and make it an 
active plank in the new industrial platform of our modern economic condi- 
tions? Who is willing to change his old ideas that progress and economic 
conditions demand? Who is willing to realize that although the same funda- 
mental principles obtain, their interpretations and adaptations and applica- 
tions must change with conditions? Who is willing to believe that co-opera- 
tion is not a word, or an idea but an everlasting dynamic principle and law 
of life. United we stand, divided we fall. This suggested principle is just 
as applicable to the operative executives of our industry as to its managerial 
and financial heads. 

There is the new competition of mechanical power which many may think 
is not so applicable to the textile industry as it is to some of the other 
industries like steel manufacturing and building trades and the like; but | 
am here to state to you, not as a prophet, but as a man with common sense, 
trying to keep abreast of the principles of the age in which he lives, and | 
say to you mechanical power is yet going to play a vastly more important 
part in textile manufacturing than any of us have ever dreamed of. We 
have arrived at that period in our industrial life when mechanical devices 
and machines will lift more and more the burden or labor from the back of 
man and cause him to be a director of power rather than a generator and 
producer of power. Already in many industries instead of twenty men doing 
one piece of work, one machine does the work of twenty or more men, and 
when labor and capital do not take into consideration this growing tendency 
and so shape its social and industrial life that it can improve these conditions 
from day to day and provide for a further extension of this principle, it is 
not see things as an intelligent man should see them. Our sociologists and 
economists are much concerned over these problems, and no longer than 
last week Mr. Owen D. Young, chairman of the board of directors of the 
General Electric Company, stated that he hoped that the time was not far 
distant when instead of capital employing labor to assist it in its onward 
march, that labor would employ capital to assist it in the great social and 
industrial evolution that is now taking place. This may sound radical, but 
ceaselessly and relentlessly the world moves on to accomplish the great 
fundamentals of life, and whether we will or will not is of but little concern 
to the great world demand. The man who sees will not get out of step 
with the onward march. The scroll of fate made by the eternal progress of 
mental and spiritual awakening has decreed this ultimatum. 

This new competition changes the stress of requirements. No longer is it 
the man of brawn that is going to be’ the deciding factor, it is going to be 
the man of brain. As man is lifted out of the slave class, out of the beast 
of burden type into higher relationships, there comes that ever greater 
demand for brain power. So necessary has this factor already become that 
many organizations today realize that within the ranks of their board of 
directors and executive officers, there does not exist a type of man peculiarly 
fitted as the directing power of the entire organization, or some phase of 
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the organization, so with good common sense, they go out and find a man 
with brain and employ him to direct the enterprise. This demand is increas- 
ing from day to day, and the man who sees is the man who is going to look 
well to his mental and social and moral and spiritual development. The 
new competition calls for action, discriminating action, unerring action, the 
elimination of waste and useless energy and effort. It is calling into activity 
latent resources and latent abilities, both physical and mental, which many 
of us have never dreamed of, and the beginning has just been made. The 
call for men is on, parasites, dead timbers will eliminate themselves, the fit 
will surely supplant the unfit, the competition of inventive ideas and initia- 
tive is knocking at your doors. You must rise and meet them and stand or 
fall, according to your ability. 

There is a new competition of shifting world demands. This is brought 
about by a rollicking world hunting something new, comfortable and pleas- 
ing, something more efficient, and giving greater service and satisfaction. 
It is only necessary for us to look back a little bit and think of some of the 
things that we called standard utilities, and then look again and see them 
in the discard as the useless in this new period of our life. Wagons, buggies, 
corsets, pumps, wash-boards and many other things that a more fertile brain 
than mine could suggest. Some of the items that are ceasing to be important 
tactors, the iceless refrigeration is giving to the ice manufacturers much 
concern and oil burners and electricity are giving to the coal people some- 
thing to think about. Motor busses and trucks are giving concern to the 
railroads; rayon, silk, paper and many synthetic combinations are invading 
our own field. What have we done new in our industry to retain our place 
in the sun and what can we do? I am unable to answer, but some man who 
sees will answer if we are to hold our place. Some of our industries have 
the same industrial policies and the same types of machines that they had 
when the factory was built years ago; and recently a man told me he had 
bought one or two rather expensive machines and the reason that he bought 
them was that he knew it would be years and years before anything would 
be made to supplant them. ‘These are indications of the way that changes 
have been made in our industry. 

Has perfection been reached in our industry? Are there no new uses that 
can be made of our products? Are there no new products that can be made 
that will answer some world demand? Who can see and answer, for I tell 
you that the answer must be made. 


There is a new competition in the marketing methods of the world, both 
domestic and foreign. We once enjoyed a certain very profitable amount 
of foreign trade, not due so much to any peculiar or premeditated efiort on 
the part of marketing system, but because of a natural demand made upon 
us, but when other industries in other countries saw this possible demand, 
and realized that a certain shifting of policies would be able to secure it for 
them, they shifted, while we, in a lafge measure, complacently said perhaps 
we do not need it. They will eventually come back to us anyway. We are 
the greatest people in the world and we do not need to shift to meet this, 
we can market our products in the domestic markets of our land. The war 
period greatly benefited many of our industries; therefore, the textile indus- 
try profited along with the others, and any industry that is profitable ex- 
pands, so with the new thrift there came much expansion, not only in the 
United States, but in many of our foreign countries. When the world began 
to come to its senses and began to decide as to what it really needed, it made 
two decisions, namely: We do not need so many cotton textile goods, and 
we do not need them the way that they have been marketed, but has our 
industry done anything to overcome the static set up by this opposition. 
There has come a new system of buying, installment selling, chain stores 
and some of the shrewdest quantity buyers that the world has ever known. 
These buyers are well informed, they know their “onions,” while our selling 
departments are made the prey of their shrewdness. I am not censuring 
our selling agents, because seemingly it is a condition that cannot be other- 
wise, as long as our marketing methods are so directed, but 1 am here to 
tell you that as one who is trying to see, the marketing methods of the textile 
industry must be changed to meet the new competition. Who can see is 
the challenge that I put to the industry. 


There is a new competition ot wealth and a competition of mergers that 
is groping its way, not trying to build for itself any powerful and succulent 
octopus to drain the pocket books of the nation, but in order that it may 
stabilize the manufacturer and marketing of the products that it consumes. 
There will always be on the outside smaller desirable organizations, less 
desirable organizations that will not only always compete with these, but 
will compete with each other, and inasmuch as they are a molecule in the 
great industrial body, will produce health or disease, according to their 
action. How these adjustments can be made in the part that we shall play 
in them are matters for us to determine. There has seemingly passed out 
of industry that extreme selfishness that once permeated it and now most 
industries realize that they are not only industrially organizations but they 
are social and moral organizations as well, and that they not only owe a duty 
to themselves, but they owe a duty to the people who help them operate 
these industries and to society as a whole, so when we think of industry 
struggling to find itself and adjust itself to new conditions we must think 
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of them not with the selfish idea, but with the larger idea of their employees 
and the public whom they serve. 

Lastly, there is a competition that is going on in our society today, which 
may be termed the competition between materialism and spiritualism. The 
world is becoming so smart and so rich, and having so much more leisure 
time and so many comiorts that we sometimes forget that God is the Crea- 
tor of the material things, as well as the spiritual things, and that it is 
through His guidance and through His direction that the good things of 
liie come to us. Ofttimes in our successes, as we sit in our comfortable 
homes, drive our cars from place to plave, spend our week-ends in comfort- 
able resorts and enjoy so many oi the comforts that our forbears never 
dreamed about, we assume the attitude of the rich man described to us in 
Holy Writ, who after he had acquired these things, said: ‘Soul, thou hast 
much goods laid up for many years; take thine ease, eat, drink and be 
merry.’ ‘Then that was not the close of the picture. A voice broke the 
dead silence that followed. ‘These are the words: ‘Thou fool, this night 
thy soul shall be required of thee; then whose shall those things be, which 
thou hast provided?”’ 

I would have you think in these closing remarks of this competition, and 
| would warn you that as our successes come, that as the blessings come that 
we should not attribute them to our skill and our ability and our shrewdness 
and that of those with whom we are associated; we should go back and 
think of the great directing power of the universe, before whom ultimately 
all things shail be judged as to their values. Let not the competition of 
materialism supplant in your lives the most powerful agency directing the 
world’s activities. 

Now, my good friends, members of the Southern Textile Association, I 
want to assure you that in the solution of the problems that I have indicated 
no one perhaps will play a more important part than you. There is no single 
department of our industry that can effect the solution entirely, but all parts 
coming together and each contributing the very best that lies within them 
can solve these problems, and I want you to know that I frankly believe that 
no section of our industry is putting forth a greater effort to solve their part 
than are you people. 


I want you to know that the mill presidents and executive officers of our 
Southern mills fully appreciate the co-operation and effort that you are put- 
ting forth. I want you to know that they are watching with interest your 
development and that they appreciate the new ideas that you bring trom 
these meetings to their organizations, and they appreciate the loyalty and 
determination and the industry that you are manilesting in the various 
plants with which you are connected. 

I have brought torth this panoramic picture that you may view some of 
the problems that not only affect you directly, but affect the industry as a 
whole, and I would not have you believe that these are all. They are only 
some of the major ones, and in trying to bring this message to you, I have 
not consulted anyone. It has been simply the feeble efforts of an inexperi- 
enced man, trying to picture to you some of the problems as he sees them. 

I would not have you feel that the picture is dark, that in any way it has 
appalled me, that I am without faith, because such is not the case. As long 
as 1 come in contact with men such as you are, men such as work under you, 
and work over you, as long as | see you with active brains, sympathetic 
hearts and determination of purpose, I know of no problem that can present 
themselves and fail of solution. I am proud of the South, I am proud of 
the textile industry, 1 am proud of the people who compose the industry. 

Now, in conclusion, | would like to state my feelings in the terms of an 
old negro friend of mine when he was talking to me about a white man he 
liked very much. He said: ‘Boss, God may have made better people, but 
[ never have found them,” and that is my way of thinking about the people 
that make the textile industry our glory today. 


- SATURDAY MORNING SESSION 


The Saturday morning session was called to order by President Gilbert 
at 10 A. M. The first speaker was Floyd W. Jefferson, of the Iselin-Jefferson 
Company, who spoke as follows: 


Importance of Export Markets 


By F. W. Jefferson; of Iselin-Jefferson Company 

Your presence here is an evidence of your appreciation of the necessity 
for group thought and group action in meeting the problems which confront 
you and me and all others to whom the prosperity of the textile industry is 
a vital issue, 

You are the manufacturers and I represent the first process of distribu- 
tion. Beyond us lie the broker, converter, finisher, jobber, cutter, catalog 
house, chain store and retailer. When a stone is thrown into the surface of 
our business waters, the waves invariably widen out and reach the shore. 
That which affects any one of these groups has its influence upon the pri- 
mary source of production. 

In times of strenuous competition, we are certain to find encroachment of 
some of these groups upon the field of others, and an attempt to eliminate 

Continued on Page 26) 
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one or more of the middlemen groups in an effort to shorten the distance 
between producer and consumer. While these policies have disrupted old 
established processes of distribution, it is nevertheless to be expected that 
further economies wlil be sought along these lines, and there will survive 
only those groups that continue to render a real service to the industry. 

Lhere is a fieid of distribution where there is a distinct chance for service. 
I reter to the opportunity which this country enjoys for successfully export- 
‘ng an important percentage of its woven product, 

Outside of a comparatively few countries easily accessible, the total of our 
textile exports does not exceed four or five per cent of our product. We 
must find a way to reach the balance of the world, the continents of Europe, 
Asia, Airica, and Australia, as well as Central and South America, for cur- 
taumment of production is a negative measure and expansion of world trade 
is a positive measure, and the positive measure insures prosperity if worked 
out to the fullest degree. Increase our exports to ten or twelve per cent and 
curtaument will not be necessary. 

We start with the encouraging knowledge that our textile product is 
wanted and that it can be sold in competition with the manufacturers of the 
continent, but we too often lose sight of the fact that our South American 
and Central American neighbors have not the same facilities for bleaching, 
dyeing and printing that we have in this country, and therefore they want 
to buy a fabric which has been finished and which is ready for use. 

Many colored goods mulls that have their own finishing machinery have 
found a market in New York among merchants who buy and resell in foreign 
countries, and many grey goods are sold to New York converters who resell 
the nnuished article. 


The textile industry is greatly indebted to these pioneer export jobbers 
and converters who have biazed the trail, and they will continue to play an 
increasingly important part in our country’s development of foreign trade, 
but their work must be supplemented, for, without the same mill contacts 
enjoyed by the commussion houses, they are limited to the purchase and 
resaie method which necessarily restricts volume. A Kentucky Colonel on 
be.ng asked his opinion of pronibition said that prohibition was better than 
uO tuquor at all; the kind otf export which I have mentioned is better than no 
eaport at ail, but if we are to score heavily in export markets, we shall have 
to hitch up to the distinctly American plan of volume production, the plan 
oi volume distribution. 


In our domestic markets American mills produce in volume and American 
merchants distribute in volume, and we must apply the same principle in 
opening up toreign fields. Continental labor is cheaper but our mass pro- 
duction partially offsets the advantage, and we are in a position to effect 
auotner economy by mass distribution. With volume production and volume 
distribution and their attendant economies we can place American cotton 
goods in every corner of the earth. 

Under existing conditions, the price which must be asked by the rehandler 
to cover cost of distribution and unusual credit risks is frequently so great 
that American goods fail to compete successfully with those that come from 
the continent. 


If we are to gain our proper share of export business, we must decrease 
the sales cost and this can be accomplished only by direct selling in great 
volume with a single commission covering the cost of distribution. 

The commission house plan for domestic distribution is the one which is 
employed by the vast majority of Southern mills. The only reason that 
your commission house can sell for three, four or five per cent is because it 
is selling in volume and the same principle exactly applies in export distribu- 
tion.. Unless it is done in volume, the cost of distribution which naturally 
influences the sale price puts American goods out of reach of the buyer. 

Where the principle of selling on commission is applied, the realization 
out of commissions must be sufficient to pay all expenses and leave a reason- 
able profit, and unless sufficient revenue is obtained out of volume there is 
nothing left for adequate compensation to competent foreign salesmen and 
the high salaried, well posted men who are necessary to insure the success 
of an export division. 

It is out of the question for the individual mill to organize for export but 
it is not impossible for the selling agent representing a group of mills to 
study the situation, organize and possibly combine its export department 
with those of other houses so that export markets can be economically 
reached. It is conceivable that working combinations between mill, com- 
mission house and export converter with each sharing its portion of the cost 
might be the solution. For your part, you must realize that the expense 
and the risk and the extension of foreign credits entitle your commission 
house to a slightly higher compensation than you are accustomed to pay for 
domestic representation. 

There are many commission houses selling from $20,000,000 to $50,000,- 
000 annually in domestic markets, and if more of them would sell in increas- 
ing volume in foreign fields, we would hear nothing more of overproduction, 
and our profit robbing curtailment program could be abandoned. 

While there is no question that foreign markets can absorb to great advan- 
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tage end of the season surpluses, remnants and jobs, we should not regard 
this outlet as a dumping ground and it must be remembered that in many 
countries there are rigid antidumping restrictions. 

Foreign markets will quickly respond to constructive management of the 
same patient and analytical kind that is being used in this country and 
there is no doubt but what proper sales management abroad will lead to 
continuing returns. 

One of the bromidic shibboleths which we all ought to forget is the phrase, 
“Why, that is less than the domestic price.” While it is true that occasional 
sales in foreign markets are made at slight concessions the average is fully 
as high as our own country affords and it is conceivable that an occasional 
sale at a small reduction might be advantageous if it takes the weight of 
these goods off of the domestic market. 


Some weeks ago, Walker D. Hines called together a group of export man- 
agers from leading New York commission houses and asked for expressions 
from those around the table. The majority of the men stated that they 
felt that there was a certain apathy and lack of appreciation, and lack of 
willingness to co-operate on the part of the executives of the commission 
houses and on the part of the mills themselves. 


Mr. Hines then called together the commission house executives and it 
was very clear that the apathy was the result of a realization that the cost 
of doing export business was, in most instances, far in excess of any revenue 
which the selling house could hope to realize from export commissions. As 
a result of that meeting, some of the commission men offered to enter into 
combinations with others to share expenses in developing certain important 
export territories. 


That was an important step, and it points the way to bigger ends. We 
are in an age of combinations and mergers, and we are going to see a great 
deal more of that kind of thing. 


I predict that we shall see the development of group selling by the merging 
of sales organizations. There are too many people making prices, and there 
are too few dominant organizations that can name prices which others will 
follow. Some day there will be in the distribution of American textiles 
counterparts of the United States Steel Corporation, and the strong  inde- 
pendents following the leadership of the biggest groups, and these organiza- 
tions will subdivide the products of the mills into proper classes to be handled 
under competent division managers. 

There will be close affiliation with or possibly ownership of finishing plants 
and well organized converting departments that will supervise the processing 
of fabrics both for domestic and foreign consumption. And, gentlemen, these 
groups will be wise enough and strong enough to regulate production to 
demand, and they will be powerful enough to dictate policies of distribution 
among the present warring factions. By this means, I predict that prosper- 
ity will be brought out of chaos, and that stabilization of this great industry 
will be accomplished. 

I have strayed far afield from my text but having done so may I wander 
back through the byways of a subject that is very close to all of us. I want 
to introduce a new thought, and I want to try to coin a catch phrase which 
may go out from this convention hall of the Southern Textile Association 
to have its influence upon our market, and if you approve of the plan which 
I offer, I want you to help me and yourselves and the industry by adopting 
the phrase and the suggestion. 

I want us all to learn the words, “Fair Market Value,’ That is at least 
going up the ladder a few rungs, for certainly cost is not “Fair Market 
Value.” When we sell our goods, we are entitled to cost plus, nad cost plus 
is “Fair Market Value.” 

There is much to be said about overproduction and much has been said 
without correcting the evil. The buyers know just as much about this over- 
production as we do and they use the knowledge to infinitely better advan- 
tage. So much has been said about it that mill man and buyer alike are 
visualizing mountains of cloth piled up throughout the land. 

Mass production has gone ahead faster than the distributive agencies can 
build. The mills have literally outgrown the markets covered by their sales 
organizations, and have demanded and obtained a lower scale of commissions 
at a time when the cost of opening new fields and ploughing the old ones has 
been constantly increasing. 


Volume manufacturing for the individual unit is sound, but when applied 
throughout this broad land, it is capable of bringing in its wake enormous 
overproduction. 

What are we going to do about it? Isn’t it obvious that there are only 
two possible remedies? Expansion of foreign trade, or control of production, 
and as both are salutory measures, why should we not have both? 

Export can be stimulated, but control of production can only be accom- 
plished by group action, and group action is seldom fully operative without 
that positive control which follows the merging of the dominating factors 
of industry. 

In the merchandising of Southern cotton textiles, the prices are made in 
New York and it is at that spot where much can be accomplished. If exist- 
ing sales organizations were merged or affiliated so that there might remain 


fewer, but bigger and more efficient ones, and if these units would concen- 
(Continued on Page 28) 
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THE ONE RIGHT LUBRICANT 
for every TEXTILE MACHINE 


The specific advantages of any outstanding product are not the result of chance but 
are due to careful study to fit definite and important needs. 


So it has been with NON-FLUID OIL—used today throughout the textile industry 
because it has been carefully adapted to exactly fit the needs of each type of textile 


machine. . 
It Stays in Bearings— It Stays in Bearings— Lasts several 
Keeps off the Goods times as long as liquid «il 
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trate on group selling at 
ward stabilization. 

So long as buyer and consumer hold their present attitude any surplus is 
dangerous; therefore let us attack overproduction until we have corrected it 
but let us not magnify it too far in the public mind and let us not be blind 
to the fact that our failure to demand and obtain “Fair Market Value” plays 
no small part in creating the present situation. Let us remember that our 
constant reference to bad business has succeeded in creating the wrong 
nsychology, not only with the buyer, but in the minds of the great banking 
interests of this country. We are not the first industry that has suffered 
from overproduction and the basic strength of our business structure is evi- 
denced by the fact that we have kept our heads well above the water in 
spite of it. 


“Fair Market Value,” it would go a long way to- 


Do you remember in war times when committees were formed .in New 
York and how these committees got together and determined fair prices for 
the government to pay for each group of textiles? The trade outside of the 
government accepted these prices because various committees simply stated 
that the prices were fair. 1 am afraid that some of the committeemen were 
somewhat biased in those days but we did not hear very much complaint. 

Now we have the Cotton-Textile Institute with all the machinery for 
gathering data and statistics, and figures on cost, not only of production but 
of distribution. I propose that we use the facilities of the Cotton-Textile 
Institute for first determining and then publishing and then broadcasting 
“Fair Market Value.” 

Mr. Hines could appoint committees of manufacturers and selling agents 
who would make the necessary calculations for each class of woven goods 
taking a sufficient number of constructions from each yarn group to establish 
standards on a specific price of cotton, and differentials governing the price 
with the upward or downward trend of the raw material. The “Fair Market 
Value” thus determined would be cost plus a sufficient margin to cover over- 
head, interest, insurance, taxes, selling expense and a fair return on capital 
and plant investment. 

The buyers of the country would respect the opinion and suggestions of 
such a committee and would welcome the stabilization of prices which should 
follow. No reasonable buyer expects you to sell your product at cost; nor 
does he expect to sell at cost the goods which he buys from you. He is chiefly 
concerned in seeing that he pays no more than his competitor, and he himself 
expects to sell at cost plus, which is merely “Fair Market Value.” 

There may be those who will persist in selling under “Fair Market Value,” 
but after all that is not so bad as selling under cost, and by adopting this 
pian we establish with our trade a new starting point, and a reasonable one. 

The law of supply and demand will always be operative, and at times 
buyers will pay a premium for special deliveries or for choice goods, and 
when we make too many goods,, they will drive us below “Fair Market 
Value” but perhaps not below cost. 

Let us equip our vehicle of distribution with a foot-brake and an emer- 
gency-brake. “Fair Market Value” is the foot-brake and “Cost” is the 
emergency-brake. When they both fail to hold, the car is going into the 
ditch, but I am optimistic enough to believe that the foot-brake will answer 
most of the time, and that we can establish “Fair Market Value” as a basis 
for trading with our customers. 

Under our present plan, a mill or its agent frequently insists that a quoted 
price is under cost, and the next fellow comes along, takes the order at a 
lower figure and thanks the buyer for giving his preference. No wonder that 
we are discredited. 

Let us try a new plan. Let us have committees appointed by the Cotton- 
Textile Institute to tell us and our customers what we are entitled to receive. 
If we choose to take less, it will be our own funeral. 

If these prices “Fair Market Prices’ are given publicity, you individual 
mills are going to insist upon your agents getting that price or pretty close 
to it, and when you permit “Fair Market Price” to be cut by any appreciable 
percentage, you can begin to look for the nearest garage and a well equipped 
wrecking car to tow you back home where a big, good natured, kind hearted 
sheriff is ready to sell your brick and mortar to pay the repair bill. 

I have two more hobbies but I am going to pass them by in a few_short 
paragraphs. 

One of these hobbies is the single price standard. Any little old country 
dry goods store can put a price on its goods and the customer will respect it. 
How inconsistent it is that big, well established organizations like your mills 
and your commission houses simply put up a price to be shot at and actually 
allow the buyer to make the price. 

If we could bring into play and make it inconsistent with dignity to con- 
sider a bid under the announced price, it would help to stabilize. If all of 
us would adopt the single price method and quote one price and stand or 
fall on our quotation, we would all be better off. 

Another plan which I think would be beneficial would be a cotton goods 
exchange with a blackboard and a ticker and many of the conveniences of 
a stock exchange house. 
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Here again the Cotton-Textile Institute could work out the details, and 
its operation need not affect adversely any existing commission house or 
cotton goods broker or converter or any class of trade. 


[ would have the exchange operative so as to take out of the market the 
evil of mystery and secrecy and the whispered rumors of market breaks when 
a few bales of distress merchandise may be thrown over. 

I would have standard constructions classified by quality A. B. and C, and 
| would make it incumbent upon all members of the exchange to report sales 
and prices on transactions of fifty bales and over. 


I do not agree with the evil prophets who are predicting dire things for 
{ am sure that our leadership is too sound to allow present conditions to con- 
tinue and I firmly believe that we can do many things to help ourselves. I 
have suggested stimulation and expansion of export; mergers and affiliations 
of selling houses, establishment of prices based on “Fair Market Value,” 
single price standard and authentic price publicity through the medium of 
a cotton goods exchange. 


Our industry is operated by confident and successful American business 
men. It is comparatively free from unethical and evil trade practices. Our 
labor is efficient, well paid and contented. We have set out to find the 
causes of our depression and to correct them. We are manufacturers of a 
product that is necessary to humanity and that does not spoil in transit, and 
it is protected by the strong shelter of a permanent tariff wall. Our banking 
system is sound; our machinery is the best; our raw material is at our doors. 
Control of production and co-ordination of effort between manufacturer and 
the various distributive channels that carry our product to the consumer is 
all that is necessary, and powerful forces are now working strongly to adjust 
supply to demand and to make the dream of co-ordination a permanent and 
beneficial reality. 

Mr. Jefierson was followed by F. R. McGowan, textile engineer of the 
Cotton-Textile Institute, whose subject was “Development of Research Op- 
portunities. 


The Development of Research Opportunities 


By F. R. McGowan, Textile Engineer, Cotton Textile Institute 


Some of you probably will recall a year ago I was present at your conven- 
tion in Asheville with Mr. Sloan, our Secretary, and had the pleasure at 
that time of discussing some of the matters which you, as members of the 
Southern Textile Association, and we of The Cotton-Textile Institute, have 
in common. 

When Mr. Sloan spoke on that occasion he referred to you gentlemen as 
the infantry of our industry and described us as the artillery. He visulaized 
you as the men who were continually in the front line in direct contact with 
the daily problems of operating the mills while we from the rear try to lay 
down a barrage at strategic points over the front lines in the hope of assist- 
ing you and others along our entire sector as much as possible. To do these 
things it is necessary for each of us to have suitable liaison so that we may 
co-ordinate our respective activities. It is with this thought in mind that 
! have come here today in response to the kind invitation of your committee 
to discuss with you a matter which I feel is of very great importance to our 
industry. 

In these days when so much is being said and done about research I am 
sure that there are few who will question the important role which it now 
has in all industries. It seems to me that we have progressed to such a 
point in the industrial development of this country that it will be necessary 
more and more to look to research for the continued growth and refinement 
of our industries. 

It was the inventive genius of our own industry which has brought the 
manufacture of cotton textiles to its present state of high development on 
the manufacturing and technical side. It would, therefore, seem that we 
may expect the application of the industry’s best talent through research to 
other phases of our development more particularly related to the distribu- 
tion and consumption of our products. 

I doubt if there has been a more opportune time than the present for 
such research in this industry. Within recent years the imagination of the 
entire world has been stirred as never before by the results of research in 
industries having to do with transportation and communication. Almost 
all of these are the result of laboratory experiments which have been con- 
ducted over a period of years. Ocean telephony has been effected and tele- 
vision has been successfully demonstrated. In the field of transportation 
there are almost continual examples of progress based very largely on re- 
search. The Atlantic Ocean has been traversed in both directions by aero- 
plane and transcontinental journeys by air are no longer the hazardous 
undertakings which they used to be. 

These are spectacular accomplishments which in a popular way demon- 
strate some of the benefits which technical men are contributing to modern 
life. For every outstanding instance there are hundreds, probably thou- 


sands, of accomplishments in industry where the frontiers of our technical 
knowledge are being extended. As a result of these efforts we see our indus- 
tries progress through the discovery of new and improved manufacturing 
processes, new products and new markets. 


| 
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It has been estimated that about $200,000,000 are being expended annu- 
ally in this country for research by industrial corporations and the Federal 
Government. In a study recently made by the National Industrial Confer- 
ence Board it was found that 578 companies were maintaining research de- 
partments or laboratories in 1921 and at the present time more than 1,000 
concerns have organized research divisions. The board also stated that some 
70 trade associations are spending upwards of $15,000,000 a year in research 
and 152 colleges and technical schools are spending about $15,000,000. 

In view of the great attention to research which is reflected in these figures 
it is appropriate to ask what are the objects of industrial research? It seems 
to me these can be defined briefly as follows: 

1. To reduce the costs of production. 

2. To improve the product and its usefulness. 

3. To create new demands and entirely new products. 

It is the latter two objectives which I should like to discuss with you at 
this time. It is in these particular directions that the research undertaken 
of the industry through technical studies and research. It is highly essential, 
the many things which are being done to improve the manufacturing side 
of te industry through technical studies and research. It is highly essential, 
I think, that we’ get as clear a conception as possible of research opportuni- 
ties in other phases of the industry in order to have a complete understand- 
ing of the subject of research in our industry as a whole. 

If we may judge from the frequency with which organizations like the 
Institute are being formed in other industries, it is clear that research in the 
direction of discovering new uses and means of enlarged consumption is a 
matter of very great interest to manufacturers and business men today. 

There is a very large field in which the individual manufacturer may de- 
vote himself to research. There is another field of scientific investigation 
which can best be left in the hands of technical schools and research founda- 
tions. There still remains a very proper sphere of activity for industries as 


a whole to join in a comprehensive effort to increase the demand for their ' 


products. 


The efforts of the Institute in applied research represent the desire on 
the part of the majority of cotton manufacturers to investigate certain of 
the industry’s problems in a collective manner properly co-ordinated with 
other aspects of the Institute’s work. There is no intention to duplicate in 
any way work which is being successfully done by any others in the industry 
but rather to examine certain broad and fundamental problems which may 
be worked out for the general benefit of the industry. 

One of the encouraging facts is the attention which a number of individual 
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mills are giving to the type of résearch I have in mind. Instances have 
come to our attention where both mills and large consumers have made 
progress in developing new and improved products by collaborating in their 
research—in seeking new or larger. outlets for cotton products in various 
forms and then developing technical processes which will best meet the 
requirements of these markets. 

The success which has attended such efforts has made it desirable for 
more and more mills to build up their own research departments which are 
equipped to make special studies in-collaboration with the research which is 
continually extending toward the manufacturer from the consumer and inter- 
mediate channels of trade. 

It is the desire of The Cotton-Textile Institute to co-operate with all 
branches of the cotton industry and other industries allied with or dependent 
upon it for their own activities. 

Very soon after the Institute was organized it became apparent that cer- 
tain fundamental studies and investigations would be necessary in order to 
provide information in response to requests from large consumers of cotton 
textiles as to the proper cloth or cloths to use under specified conditions. 
There are still other requests for advice and information as to cloths which 
would give better performance under existing specified conditions. These 
requests indicated that the results of such investigational work would serve 
two purposes: first, to provide helpful information to consumers, and sec- 
ondly, to indicate ways: and means by which the consumption of cotton 
products might be very greatly stimulated. Some are already equipped for 
research, but there are many others without such facilities who would be 
receptive to the assistance which such work supported by an entire indusrty 
could provide. 

It was apparent from the inquiries and suggestions which were received 
that the large consumers of cotton textiles already had methods of selecting 
textiles to meet their own particular needs. The General Motors Corpora- 
tion, for example, while investigating the performance of fan belts for the 
purpose of drawing up purchase specifications, showed that this work was 
rewarded by improved performance in this particular part of their product 
and substantial improvement in the final product which was placed on the 
market. 

The research conducted by the American Telephone and Telegraph Com- 
pany in bending and crushing tests of wire furnished another example of 
the mutual benefits of such studies. As a result of this work it was found 
that cotton was preferred for this particular need and thus research produced 
benefits to both industries and the public. 
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Activities of the United States Rubber Company furnish another example 
of the way in which large consumers of cotton textiles have investigated the 
requirements of materials used in their industry. This company maintains 
an experimental mill where cotton yarns and cords are manufactured and 
where these can be made into tires so that actual performance tests can be 
conducted. Several years ago Mr. A. E. Jury, in charge of the development 
work of this company, made an address before the National Association of 
Cotton Manufacturers in which he urged our industry to improve its stand- 
ards of measurement by which practices, methods of manufacturing opera- 
tions and the performance of raw material and finished product could be 
measured. 

During the World War we witnessed an impressive illustration of the 
results of research which led to the acceptance of cotton fabric as the stand- 
ard in covering certain types of aeroplanes. Prior to that time cotton had 
not been extensively used for this purpose. Studies which were made in the 
Bureau of Standards demonstrated the superiority of cotton and the further 
fact that a cotton fabric for a given nurpose with extremely rigid require- 
ments could be developed in accordance with specifications. Those specifi- 
cations are still the standard for this type of material which is used by 
commercial aeroplane builders today. In this instance performance was a 
more controlling factor than price. From the standpoint of emergency and 
the national defense there was another factor in favor of cotton by reason 
of its abundance and adequate supply in this country. 

When the New Uses Section of the Institute was organized for the purpose 
of studying ways and means by which the use of cotton might be extended 
it was apparent that this work would require a great deal of study and 
applied research. Requests for information were received for the best possi- 
ble fabric for a particular use and for recommendations as to the most eco- 
nomical fabric that would meet the requirements of a specified use. 

After a careful examination of the research facilities within the industry, 
in our textile schools, among individual corporations and consulting and test- 
ing laboratories, it was evident that the Institute had an opportunity of 
providing such technical information as was not at that time available. In 
addition to providing information as to the manufacture of yarn and cloth 
it was thought that there was an opportunity to make physical and chemical 
measurements of finished products, to study the requirements of particular 
uses and also supply considerable data on the physical and chemical qualities 
of other materials used in finishing, bleaching and otherwise treating cotton 
products in the process of manufacture. 

Accordingly in October, 1927, a program of research problems with a state- 
ment as to the purpose of both the work and the individual problems was 
submitted to the Bureau of Standards and accepted—-the work to be done 
under their research associate plan. The Institute appointed a research 
associate to work with and in the Bureau of Standards. Mr. Mercier has 
the use of their extensive facilities and the advice of some forty or fifty 
other research associates and particularly the experts stationed. there. 

Only a few of the opportunities which have come to our attention have 
been sent to the Bureau of Standards. These to date number nine in all 
and are briefly summarized as follows: 

1. Survey of fireproofing compounds now sold on the market for fire- 
proofing textiles. 

2. Survey of waterproofing compounds now sold on the market as water- 
proofing compounds for textiles. 

3. Extension of results obtained in developing cotton parachute cloth for 
industrial and domestic uses. 

4. Development of a fabric suitable for cotton barrel top covers. 

5. Improvement of a cleavage fabric for use in cement road construction. 

6. Development of a cotton cloth suitable for rice bags. 

7. Test of samples of cotton scrim used as base for asphaltic coatings in 
waterproofing concrete material. 

8. Development of a cotton bag for fertilizer which can be carried on 
the tongue of a wagon. 

9. Development of a cotton fabric suitable for baling piece goods. 

I should like to mention a few of the outstanding instances which have 
come to our attention recently and which are considered as opportunities. 

Coffee manufacturers in their efforts to promote the consumption of coffee 
are investigating the filtering of coffee through various materials, cotton 
cloths in particular. They have found that finely ground coffee will yield a 
beverage which is more palatable, more desirable and more quickly produced. 
Experiments so far have shown that canton flannel with its nap is an effective 
filter of relatively fine particles of coffee. The coffee itself as it accumulates 
and becomes wet holds back the liquid and accordingly the research now 
presents the question of increasing the area of filtration for a given quantity 
of liquid. 

Several contacts which have been concerned with the use of cotton cloth 
in sewage disposal have presented important considerations. In certain 
mechanical equipment used for this purpose the cotton cloth required for 
fiitration has been subjected to severe strains and in some instances has not 
acted as a suitable filter. The question presented for research involves a 
correction or improvement in the rate of disposal rather than in the rate of 
filtration through a given area of cloth. 
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Proper treatment of brattice cloth which is used in large quantities in 
coal mines has raised the question of adequate methods of fire-resistance and 
preventing mildewing. In some instances breaking strength is a factor 
because of occasional tears due to the movement of coal cars. 

Manufacturers of cotton textiles have another opportunity in research to 
improve the quality in a given type of fabric. One of the best examples of 
this type of work is provided in the experience of the Cotton Duck Associa- 
tion in its co-operation with Government institutions. In developing stand- 
ard specifications members of this Association voluntarily requested that the 
minimum breaking strength of this type of product be increased 10 per cent 
over that which has been agreed upon as a minimum. This has significance 
to the manufacturer and more particularly to the salesman and large con- 
sumer who at once would be impressed by the advantages which had been 
made possible through this type of work. 

In order to provide information that will assist both manufacturers and 
consumers a series of tests on bed sheets have been undertaken. The work 
which has so far been completed by our research associate provides data 
which compares most favorably with the results of similar tests which were 
made in 1922. From the facts we now have it is apparent there has been 
substantial improvement in this branch of the industry. When the tests 
are completed they should provide information which will assist the mills and 
furnish convincing arguments in selling their products. 

The research to which I refer does not in every instance require the use 
of laboratory and technical equipment. Some of the most helpful informa- 
tion which is now being gathered comes from studies which are being made 
iointly by the industry through the Institute and by the Government through 
the Department of Commerce and the Department of Agriculture. A com- 
mittee on new uses which includes representatives from all of these is assem- 
bling a great quantity of information concerning the use of cotton in the 
home, in agriculture, and in industry. These studies will provide an oppor- 
tunity for still further research based upon the new and extended uses which 
may be suggested from such a comprehensive enumeration of existing uses. 

A summary of the qualities of cotton was recently published by the Insti- 
tute which suggests the desirability of still further research on the qualities 
of cotton. There needs to be a development of methods to measure these 
qualities in terms of chemical and physical standards. Parallel with this 
might go an effort to determine the uses made of cotton cloths and their re- 
quirements so that their measure of serviceability for a given use may be 
determined and the most economical cloth found for that use. For example, 
in laundering garments it would seem that the material having the greatest 
resistance to the action of alkali would be the most desirable to use for 
those garments which have to be repeatedly cleaned. Tests showing the 
relative resistance of the various textiles to alkali should indicate the relative 
position of cotton. It would also be an aid to the consumer in’selecting the 
most suitable material for a given purpose. 

The ultimate test which we can apply to these and other examples of 
applied research will be the extent to which they contribute in the improve- 
ments of these various products and the increased consumption which should 
thereby be made possible. The present objective of our research is to test 
and discover wherever possible the means whereby the usefulness of cotton 
may be increased either by an extension of existing uses or the development 
of new fabrics and new uses. 


Increasingly we find that consumers are impressed by the improvements 
in product and service which aré made possible by research which has estab- 
lished recognized standards and specifications. The consumer, whether an 
‘individual or an entire industry, is recognizing more and more the benefits 
that are made possible through applied research. Standards which have been 
tested by the precision of science can be established and the work may be 
carried on to results and conclusions which were undreamed of. The only 
limits are the limits of imagination and perseverance applied to a given 
problem. There is a distinct continuity in the work. It is work that is never 
finished because there is bound to be an unending search for something new 
and different. The consumer wants above all service and satisfaction and 
when he understands that these are enhanced by the application of research 
he will invariably choose the products which are based upon scientific cacu- 
racy. 

The final speaker of the convention was George H. Emery, of Statesville, 
N. C., who spoke on the “Value of Records.’’ His remarks follow: 


The Value of Records 
By Geo. H. Emery, C. P. A. 


Secretary, North Carolina Association of Certified Public Accountants. 
Member of Firm, J. B. Rodgers & Co., Statesville, N. C. 

The late Judge Parker, once Democratic candidate for the Presidency of 
the United States, said: 

“The function of business is to provide for the material needs of mankind 
and to increase the wealth of the world and the value and happiness of life. 
In order to perform its function it must offer a sufficient opportunity for gain 
to compensate individuals who assume its risks, but the motives which lead 
individuals to engage in business are not to be confused with the function of 
business itself. When business enterprise is successfully carried on, with 


. 
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constant and efficient endeavor to reduce the cost of production and distri- 
bution, to improve the quality of its products, and to give fair treatment to 
customers, management, and labor, it renders public service of the highest 
value.” 

All of us who are present today at this convention are connected directly 
or indirectly with one of the greatest branches of business, the textile indus- 
try. Most of us are vitally interested in the production end of that industry. 
And it is our constant aim and endeavor to reduce the cost of production, 
to improve the quality of our products, and to give fair treatment to cus- 
tomers, management, and the employees who are under our supervision. 

And in order for us to carry out our aims and endeavors, and to find the 
best, easiest and quickest ways for achieving those aims and endeavors, we 
must make use of immediate, reliable, adequate and permanent records. 

What is a record? A record is anything that gives information of any 
kind. Thus clocks, watches, calendars, thermometers, hygrometers, meters, 
gauges, all such things are records. So are dictionaries, histories, and all the 
vast storehouse of books of knowledge. 

But the records which concern us most today, are those which present a 
picture of the activities of the various plants with which we are connected, 


and especially of those activities which are comprehended in records of pro- 
duction and cost. 


For records to be of value, they must be used. Of what use is a library 
to a man who never reads? We may have the most beautiful system of pro- 
duction and cost finding records which was ever devised, filled with the most 
minute detail as to each and every operation throughout the plant, but if 
we do not look at it or study it, of what value is it? 


Granting that we have a set of records and do consult them, they are yet 
of little value if the information they convey is “cold,” covering periods so 
far bagk as to be out of date, such as those records which are compiled but 
once a year. A record to be of value must be immediate, “hot off the grid- 
die,’ so as to enable us to use the information it contains. 

With records that are immediate, following directly after the performances 
which they record, they will still be of little value if they are inaccurate and 
unreliable. It is told of Mark Twain that he once received a report that he 
was dead, which he rejected as being “slightly exaggerated.’’ Records must 
reflect true facts, which are capable of proof. 

In addition to being immediate and reliable, records must be adequate; 
that is, there must be a complete record of all the facts, and not a record of 
only part of the facts. It would be of little value to know that a mill was 
producing 50,000 pounds of yarn a week, if we did not also know how many 
pounds of ecah yarn number was being turned out. 

And the last requirement of records is that they be permanent. If we 
compile records of our performances, and immediately throw them away, 
they would be of little or no value to us. One of the greatest values of 
records comes through their comparison with other records covering identical 
or similar situations. 


To summarize, the records must be immediate, reliable, adequate and per- 
manent, and they must be used. 

Herbert Spencer, the great philosopher, said that there were three stages 
in the development of knowledge, the agreement of the ignorant, the dis- 
agreement of the inquiring, and the agreement of the wise. The ignorant 
agree because they do not know any better; the inquiring disagree because 
they are seeking for better ways and have not yet found them, often traveling 
different roads toward the same goal; and the wise agree because they have 
sought and found the best way. 

In regard to the use of records, industry seems to have passed through 
the first stage, in which manufacturers were content to do business without 
knowing their costs. Now we are in the midst of the second stage, in which 
all progressive manufacturers are eager to know their costs, and are seeking 
the best, easiest and quickest ways in which to reduce them, and to use the 
knowledge which they have already gathered. I do not think that anyone 
believes that we have reached the third stage in this matter, for who would 
be so bold as to say that we had reached the point of wisdom? 

Our knowledge has advanced step by step from the time when men labor- 
ously inscribed a record of. their doings on tables of stone, to the days in 
which we live, with our newspapers, libraries, and vast accumulations of 
knowledge of every kind and description. A study of the evolution of records 
is a study of the advance of civilization. Without our modern records, our 
modern structure of civilization could not exist. 

Similarly our manufacturing records reveal the steps by which we have 
advanced from small beginnings to our present mammoth industrial aggre- 
gations. Who has forgotten the day when the ideal cost record in a yarn 
mill showed us the “average cost of the average number?” This record was 
supposed to be of value, but it did not conform to any of the requirements 
of records. 

The records in use in our plants should afford us pictures of what we 
have accomplished last week, last month, last year, and so on back. With 
such records of past performances, we are enabled to predetermine with a 
considerable degree of accuracy what we will be able to accomplish in the 
future under similar conditions. 

By means of records we are able to tell what progress we have made and 
are making, and to determine what the outcome of any particular activity is 
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liable to be. This is accomplished by periodical comparison of the records 
of similar periods of time, or of similar classes of products. 

A wise study of the records of the business, provided they conform to the 
requirements of records will warn us of wrong methods, unwise procedure, 
and inefficient operations. They will help us to check against extremes. 
Such records will also show the way to short cuts, form the basis for all 
future improvement, and furnish incentives for greater effort. 

To repeat, the greatest value of records comes from their comparison with 
other records covering similar situations. Did you ever stop to think that 
our knowledge of anything is largely derived from our inborn habit of 
comparing things, one with another, even though we may not be coriscious 
of making such comparisons? 

“When in control of Mr. Carnegie’s works,’ Mr. Schwab said, “I used to 
with great delight show him at the end of the month how many thousand 
dollars we made that month, and was always proud when it was greater, and 
[ shall never forget his saying to me, as he often did, ‘I am not interested 
in that; that is perhaps the result of good business, or fortunate circum- 
stances, but show me your costs which shall go on from month to month 
and from year to year and I will tell you whether you are conducting a 
successful business or not.” 


We do not care how much a certain piece of goods cost by itself, but we 
do care how much it cost compared with what it ought to cost, and compared 
with what we get for it. We do not care how much we sell by itself, but 
rather how much we sell compared with our possible market. How much we 
make is not so important, as how much we make compared with how much 
we sell, and with how much we ought to make with our capacity. 

Ascertainment of costs is so important as control of costs. A system 
of records which will show us how much it cost to produce each item of our 
product is not as important as a system of records which will show us how 
to control the costs of our product. 

There is no line of industry today which, in its manufacturing processes, 
is so capable of control as the textile industry. Before turning a wheel in the 
mill, it is possible to predetermine the size and strength of. yarn, the texture 
of cloth, and to figure how long it will take to process each item of the 
product, and what volume the machinery will produce. This is all the infor- 
mation we need on which to build a scientific system of cost control. 

It has been said that “happy is that people which has no history.”” This, 
no doubt, arises from the fact that only those things of extraordinary occur- 
rence, or of a cataclysmic or violent nature, are recorded in the course of 
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daily events, and thus become matters of history. In the same way in a 
manufacturing establishment, only those things which are uncommon or out 
ef the ordinary require any particular attention. In other words, it is not 
the smooth running affairs of any mill which need attention, but the excep- 
tions or variations which should be investigated. 


If the exceptions are controlled, the other activities which are normal will 
take care of themselves. This is the very essence of the modern development 
of cost accounting procedure in manufacturing concerns. The cost and 
production records have been so laid out as to show the causes of variations 
from normal, with the view to the control of all adverse factors which affect 
the costs of production. 


Mr. Eric Cammon, of New York, who has made an extensive study of the 
application of the principles of except ons to cost accounting, names seven 
causes of variance in manufacturing cost: 

1. Material purchase price, or the difference between actual payment and 
expected payment. 


2. Material usage, or the difference between the amount used and the 
amount which should have been used, including the substitution of raw ma- 
terials. 

3. Variance in direct labor rates, or the difference between the rates paid 
and the rates expected to be paid. 

4. Variance in direct labor due to changes in output from the expected 
cutput. 

5. Variances in factory expenses, or the difference between the amount 
spent and the amount which should have been spent. 

6. Variance arising from the difference between the activity at which the 
plant should have been operated and the actual operating level. 

7. Natural changes, such as conversion losses, shrinkages, losses, and the 
like. 

The problem of costs in a cotton mill resolves itself into the determination 
of the proper allocation of the manufacturing outlays for any specified period 
to the exact production made during the same period, together with a com- 
parison with the predetermined cost figures, in order to show the variances 
between the actual and the normal expected performances. 

When we speak, of standard costs, we do not mean ideal costs, but normal 
costs, based upon normal production and normal expenditures under normal 
conditions. Such records provide a measuring unit with which to compare 
actual performances. They should be set up to meet the conditions existing 
in the individual mill. If a mill operates normally at 85 per cent of its 
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capacity for 60 hours per week, its standards should be set up to conform 
to this, its normal, operating condition. 

In the establishment of standards in a cotton mill, the first standard to 
be set up is the normal production standard, which would reflect the normal 
output to be made by each unit of the equipment when running on any given 
size or kind of product. In the spinning room this would show the pounds 
per spindle per week on each different yarn number. In the weave room, it 
would be the yards per loom per week on each different cloth construction. 
And similarly for the carding, warping, winding, slashing, finishing and other 
operations. 

Next the direct labor cost for those actually engaged on the producing 
equipment will be standardized; that is, a quota for the operation of the 
equipment for any one process will be set up. By dividing this quota or 
standard labor cost by the normal production, the normal labor cost per unit 
will be established. 


The nominal operating expense, or overhead of the mill will next be con- 
sidered. This should first be set up on a budget basis for a definite period, 
six months or a year, and so apportioned that each operating department ot 
the mill will receive its proper allocation of the expense. The departmental 
operating expense will then be reduced to normal expense rates for each 
producing unit, in terms of spindle hours, loom hours, etc. 

The actual operating expenses will, when collected in a similar manner 
and compared to the normal expenses, clearly indicate the variations between 
the actual and normal, and show the control being exercised over the expense 
items. 


The cost of material is subject to continual fluctuation due to the daily 
market quotations on the cotton exchanges. But it would appear to be a 
fair proposition to establish a standard cost per pound on cotton based upon 
experience over a period of time, and thus reflect in the cotton account the 
gain or loss on cotton due to such changes. The amount of material entering 
into the production of any specified article is a relatively constant factor, 
and a standard weight can be set up. A standard for waste in material can 
be established, based upon particular experience in any mill. 

When the actual production of any operation is recorded, it will be calcu- 
lated at standard material, labor and expense rates, for each class of article 
being made, and the total of all the calculations for each article will show 
the normal cost of the product of that operation. This compared with the 
actual cost of the same operation, similarly compiled to show material, labor 
ard expense, will show the variation of the cost of that operation from the 
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normal. An analysis of this variation will indicate the causes for the varia- 
tion, which will enable the superintendent or overseer to eliminate any detri- 
mental causes. Of course, it should be borne in mind that all causes of 
variation are not detrimental, some being the reverse. 

Men have been contracting to do work from the dawn of history until 
the present day. No man was ever asked to take a specified job who did 
not first figure out in his mind how much it would cost him to do it, com- 
pared with the price offered for it, in order that he might know whether it 
would be to his advantage to accept it. Such figuring was crude, but it 
served in its day, when the margin of profit was large. But in this day of 
keen competition and narrow margins, such methods only invite disaster 
something better is needed. 


With a system of standard or normal costs, with records available showing 
how much of any specified size or kind of product can be put through the 
plant, how much expense and direct labor it would require, and knowing 
the market or replacement coSt of the material, the m:ll executive can figure 
accurately what should be the cost of the order before he accepts it. And 
with the actual production and cost figures compiled weekly on the cost 
comparison record, he can control the order through the mill, and thus be 
sure that the expected profit is realized. 


You have no doubt heard of the engineering report of 
try’ compiled under the direction of Secretary Hoover. This report showed 
that avoidable wastes in six basic industries, of which the textile industry is 
one, on account of bad management was 50 per cent. That means that 
practically one-half of the time, money and effort put into their operation 
is wasted. When we consider that the factories of the country 
produce sixty billions of dollars worth of goods, we can see how 
such waste is. 

The responstbility for this waste has been placed at the door of the fol- 
lowing groups: management, 50 per cent of the waste; labor, 25 per cent 
of the waste; public relations, cancellations and like causes, 25 per cent of 
the waste. From these figures, we, in the management division, can see 
where our opportunity lies. 

By means of carefully planned cost and production records, comparing 
our actual performances with the normal standards of our individual mills, 
we will be enabled to control many of the causes which lead to such wastes. 

It takes highly trained engineers with long years of experience to design 
and construct a modern loom; but a weaver may be trained in a compara- 
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Southern Textile 
Association 


HE men in charge of the South- 
ern Textile Association deserve 
high praise for the success of the 
meeting at Wrightsville. The pro- 
gram, an excellent one in every re- 
spect, was carried out smoothly and 
elfec.iive.y, and the meeting will go 
down as one of the best the Associ- 
ation has ever he.d. The popuiari- 
ty of Wrightsville as a meeting 
place was proven by the fact that 
the attendance was the largest -in 
the hisiory of the organization. 
fo single out any particular fea- 
ture of the meeting for special men- 
tion is rather difficuit on account of 
ithe all-around excellence of the pro- 
g.am. There are a few poimts, how- 
ever, thal deserve to be borne in 
m.nd because of their value in the 
future work of the Association. 

President L. R. Gilbert, in conclud- 
ing a year of excellent service to 
the Association, suggested that the 
value of the Association shou!d be 
‘thoroughly sold to the mull execu- 
‘ives of the South. It is a lament- 
able fact that the mill owners are 
apparently not fully appreciative of 
the work the Association is doing 
and we hope that Mr. Gilbert's 
recommendations for having the 
executives more fully informed of 
the Association’s activities will be 
carried out. 

Not only those who attended the 
meeting but the entire textile in- 
dustry should feel indebted to Miss 
Marjorie Potwin for her address at 
Wrightsville. We have never heard 
speaker give a more logical 
o. more interesting defense of the 
mill village system. Miss Potwin’s 
insight mill conditions and her 
ability lo present her subject com- 
bined to make her address one that 
will long be remembered by all who 
heard her. We feel thal much of 
the criticism that has been hurled 


al the miil villages are founded en- 


tirely upon ignorance and misun- 
derstanding and know that 
answerable arguments which Miss 
Potwin used to combat such criti- 


cism will prove of tremendous bene- 
fit in giving a large number of peo- 
ple a new understanding of life in 
a mill community. 

Speaking to an audience comp0os- 
ed large.y of superintendents and 
overseers, Floyd W. Jefferson not 
only succeeded in giving his hearers 
much sound advice upon the prob- 
lems of export trade, but also de- 
viated along enough to discuss a 
number of matters that deserve the 
careful study of the entire textile 
trade. His analysis of the domestic 
market situation developed a num- 
ber of really constructive ideas Lhat 
we believe can be worked out to the 
tremendous advantage to all mak- 
ers and distributors of textiles. Mr. 
Jefferson's advice to forget costs 
for a time and estabiish prices upon 
“fair market value” is essentially 
sound and logical. It carmes the 
answer to the most acute problem 
that the mills are facing at this 
time and offers them the only reme- 
dy we know of that will allow them 
lo work themselves out of the pure- 
ly defensive attitude as reflected in 
curtailment of production. 

We take this opportuniiy of com- 
mending Secretary Gregg upon the 
excellent manner in which he. has 
administered his office during the 
past year. Evidence of the thnor- 
ough manner in which he is handl- 
ing the details of the Association's 
work were easily apparent during 
all sessions of the convention. 

In electing Carl R. Harris as its 
president, the Association not only 
rewarded him for long, faithful and 
valuable service, but also insured 
itself of entirely capable leadership 
for the coming year. Mr. Harris is 


to be congratulated and to our con- 
gratulations to him, we wish also to 
the 


add our congratulations to 


Association in being so fortunate as 
to have his services available. 

It is always an inspiration to at- 
tend the Southern Texti'te Associa- 
tion convention. This year’s meet- 
ing was in every respect worthy of 
the wonderful work the superinten- 
dents and overseers are doing for 
the Southern textile industry. 


Anderson On Night Work 


AST week we reprinted the com- 
ments of George 8. Hdrris upon 
night work as made in his Richmond 
address, and we are printing be- 
low an extract from the address 
of W. D. Anderson, president of the 


Bibb Manufacturing Company, Ma- 
con, Ga.: 


“In every worth-while cotton mill we are 
today producing more pounds of goods per 
spindle, more yards of goods per loom, and 
a greater production per operative, than 
ever in the history of our industry. In 
spite of all these things, we cannot find a 
market for our product at prices that will 
yield a living profit. My own idea of a 
remedy that will at once be efficacious, 
will be easiest to apply, will cost less and 
produce the minimum of shock to the 
industry, is to quit operating our mills at 
night. 

“Would it be too extreme to say that we 
night-runners are little better than high- 
class bootleggers of cotton goods? The 
spread between cost of production and the 
net price we have obtained for our goods 
has been gradually narrowing, and on most 
lines of cotton textiles cost and market are 
so close together today that the life of our 
industry is actually menaced, and any fur- 
ther development along the present lines 
cannot be considered by anyone familiar 
with the facts, who has a proper regard for 
the rights of investors. 


“That night operations reduce costs is a 
debatable question. When you put over 
against any possible saving that can be 
figured in first cost, the effect of the extra 
quantity of goods on an already demor- 
alized market, 1 am convinced that the 
profits resulting from day and night oper- 
ations are not as large as they would be if 
all mills ran in the daytime only. I suggest 
we should quit night operation because I 
doubt the wisdom of having an appreciable 
percentage of the population of any com- 
munity work continuously at night; and 
because I am sure that in the present state 
of our industry, it is economically unsound 
to operate at night.” 


The Wrong Idea 


HE Textile Mercury of Manches- 

ter, England certainly has the 
wrong idea, because in a recent 
editorial they say: 


“One of the biggest manufacturers in the 
trade was deploring to me the other day 
the fact that machinery from a number of 
Lancashire concerns which had gone out 
of business had been sold piecemeal and a 
lot of it shipped to foreign countries, where 
it would be re-erected to compete with our 
own products. He was inclined to lay the 
blame for that on the shoulders of the 
banks. 

“*The policy of the banks,’ he argued 
‘ought to be, as far as possible, to prevent 
the machinery being sold and shipped 
abroad. The competition of foreign mills, 
equipped with new machinery bought at 
high prices, is severe enough owing to the 
longer hours worked and the lower wages 
paid abroad, and it will only accentuate 
the competition if the foreigner is enabled 
to fill his mills with fairly good machin- 
ery picked up at little more than scrap 
prices.’ 

“In my opinion, he added, ‘it would 
pay the banks better in the long run, 
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when a mill was closed down, to keep the 
machinery intact until such time as Lan- 
cashire comes into her own again, when 
there would be a chance of the mills re- 
starting or a profitable basis.’ ” 


Nothing would suit us better than 
to see the second hand machinery 
of New England, that is, thal por- 
tion which is not to be scrapped, 
shipped to some fcreign country, 
rather than to the South. 


It is the mills built with new ma- 
chinery in other countries that 
trouble us. We have no fear of 
those erectéd with second hand 
machinery, because it will carry 
with it, forever, a burden of ineffi- 
ciency. 

The Textile Mercury and its 
friend have the wrong idea. 


From Zero to Eight Million 
and Back 


BOUT twenty years ago Eugene 

B. Scales arrived in New York 
with 28 cents and a $200 diamond 
ring. 

A few years later, through specu- 
lations on the New York Cotton Ex- 
change he was reputed to have a 
fortune of $8,000,000. 

Recently he died with liabilities 
given as $59,600 and assets nothing. 

This is not such an unusual case 
in the speculative world because 
nobody ever seems lo have enough 
and they keep on until they lose 
that which they have. There is an 
old and a true saying in the specu- 
lative world that “The bulls make 
some money and the bears make 
some, but hogs never get away with 
any.” 

The making of profits on colton 
speculation is not a proof of good 
judgment or brains because the man 
who wins today loses even more to- 
morrow. 

The outside men who have won 
on the New York Cotton Exchange 
and quit the game as winners could 
all stand within the little ring over 
which the trading is done. 

Those who have !ost would forin 
a line from Charlotte to New York. 

The man who speculates always 
has the edds against him. 


Close for Ten Days 


E are glad to note thal so large 

a percentage of Southern mills 
are in favor of the plan for having 
a general shut down of ten days 
over the July Fourth holiday period. 
We believe that a majority of the 
operatives will welcome a longer 
vacation and that the shut-down for 
ten days will have a very good ef- 
fect upon the market. In spite of 
the general curtailment that has 
been in effect for many months, it 
is evident that production is still 
too large. 


The plan should be particularly 
beneficial to the carded yarn mills 
and we are glad to note that so 
many carded yarn spinners are 
ready to take a ten day vacation. 


It is generally agreed throughout 
the industry that further curtail- 
ment is necessary and we believe 
that it should be effective before 
the fall months. 
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turns inefficient glaring lig yn 
7'LARING light tires the eyes, and tired eyes can} 

not work as well—or as much—as eyes that do\ mi 
their task under a restful light. Modern factorie 
throughout the country are using FACTROLIT 


for their windows because this glass is scientifically 


designed to eliminate the glare and turn daylight intoj_ 
working light. 


Not enough light is just as bad as too much light aw 
Painting plain glass, pulling down the shades or} cla 
using colored glass reduces the illumination as well as} prc 
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productive working light 
an} the glare but it does not leave enough light to per- 
mit the eyes to work at their best. 


In every square inch of FACTROLITE there are 


lly 900 prisms to break up and scatter the rays of light in 
every direction. These prisms produce uniform diffu- 
sion, scientifically utilize daylight to speed up work. 
Factories equip with FACTROLITE because it does 
ht. away with the economic waste caused by too much 333333333 =s 
and poor working light. FACTROLITE 1s 


as} produced in plain and wire glass. 
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Smoother Starting 


and Running 


Allis-Chalmers motors have been used extensively in 
Textile Mills for thirty years. The design has kept 
abreast with the newest requirements. Bearings are 
sealed against entrance of dust or escape of lubricant. 
They are reliable and efficient in operation and may 
be furnished with either sleeve or roller bearings. 
Allis-Chalmers Motors and Texrope Drives form a 
combination that is unequalled for smooth and 
continuous operation of textile equipment. 


Martha Mills, 


Thomaston, Ga. 


"LEXROPE DRIVES applied to spinning frames 
or twisters provide cushioned starting with in- 
creased life for motor and cylinder bearings and 
elimination of broken cylinder heads. 


Should one or even two Texropes happen to break 
it will not necessitate a shut down with a conse- 
quent loss of production, as the remaining Tex- 
ropes will carry the load until stopping time. 


Inspection of Texrope Drives shows at a glance 
their condition. Maintenance is very low as the 
Texropes last a long time and may be replaced at 
a nominal cost. The maintenance charges for 
Texrope Drives in a number of mills average 
about one dollar per frame per year. 


ALLIS-CHALMERS MFG. CO., MILWAUKEE, 


Thursday, June 21, 1928. 
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Personal News 


L. C. Lovell is now superintenden! 
of the Roseboro Mil's, Roseboro, NN. 


O. A. Winton has resigned as 
overseer weaving at the Mansfield 
Mills, Lumberton, N. C. 


G. W. McKinney has resigned as 
night mechanic at Calhoun Mills, 
Calhoun Falls 8. C. 


Harry Driggers 
overseer carding 
Laurel Hill, N. €. 


has resigned as 
Springfield Mill, 


Robert C. Everetts has accepted 
the posilion of overseer carding al 
Springfield Mill, Laurel Hill, N. C. 


B. H. Tucker, of Greenwood, C., 
has become night mechanic at Cal- 
houn Mills, Calhoun Falls, 8S. C. 


R. C. Collins, of Clinton, S. C., has 
become overseer of spinning al the 
Dacotah ‘Cotton Millis, Lexington, 
N.C, 


K. B. Black has been promoted 
from second hard to overseer weayv- 
ing at the Mansfield Mills, Lumber- 
ton, N. C, 


A. F. Garrison, superintendent o! 
Hartwell Mill No. 1, at Hartwell, Ga., 
has been transferred to Toccoa, Ga., 
where he will superintend Mill No. 2 


W. S&S. Morton, superintendent 
Cannon Manufacturing Company, 
York, 8S. C.. was recently elected 
mayor of York, by a large majority. 


of 


Lester Shankle has resigned his 
position at Springfield Mill Laure! 
Hill, and returned to Bennettsvi'le, 
S. 


H. W. Langford of Lydia Cotton 
Mills, Clinton, S. C., has resigned as 
loom fixer to take a position in 
public work at Belton, 8. C. 

Charlie Hawthorn, machinist of 
American Mills, Bessemer City, N. 
C., has accepted a position with 
Costner Machine Shops of Gastonia. 


H. O. Rogers, superintendent of 
Hartwell Mills No. 2, at Toccoa, Ga., 
has been transferred to Mill No. 1, 
at Hartwell, Ga., as superintendent, 
a position he formerly held. 


W. E. Evans has tendered his 
resignation with Industrial Mills 
Company, Rock Hill, 8. C., to become 
manager of United Circulation Co., 
Atlanta, Ga. 


E. M. Smith has resigned as night 
superintendent of the Statesville 
Cotton Mills, Statesville, N. C., to 
become superintendent of the Bla- 
denboro Cotton Mills, Bladenboro, 
N. C. 


Lydia Mills, Clinton, 8. C., takes 
on the following new loom fixers: 
Ed Elders, of Brookford Cotton 
Mills, Brookford, N. €.; Joe Sparks 
and C. €. Johnson, from Watts Mill, 
Laurens: Lewis Vaughan, of Mona- 
ghan Mills, Greenville, and B. R. 
Rice, of Clinton Mills, Clinton, S. C. 


(AMALIE PRODUCTS) 


George W. Setzer has resigned as 
overseer carding at the Long Island 
Cotton Mills, Long Island, N. C. 


D. C. Kelley has resigned as over- 
seer of No. 3 carding at the Bladen- 
boro Cotton Mills, Bladenboro, N. ©. 


C. L. Williams has resigned as 
overseer of spinning at the Dacotah 
Cotton Mills, Lexington, N. C. 


W. H. Guinn, of St. Pauls, N. C., 
has become overseer of carding and 


spinning at the Roseboro Mills, 
Roseboro, N. C. 

EK. H. Shanklin, manager and 
superintendent of Franklin Mills, 


Greer, S. C., is spending some time 
at his summer home in the moupn- 


tains, with his family. 


T. B. Rector has resigned his po- 
sition as overseer of cloth room al! 
Pelham, Ga. Consolidated Textile 
Corporation, returned to his home 
in Greer, S. U He has been verv 
sick, bul has improved to the ex- 
tent that he will soon be about 
again, and will accept another pos!- 
tion on June 19th, for a limited 
period only, with a mercantile firm 
in Greer, S.C. Later he will locate 
elsewhere, as overseer of cloth 


room. 


Photo by Frank J. Carroll, N. Y. 
By Arrangement with Harry M. Smith 


Miss Marjorie A. Potwin 


Miss Marjorie 


A. Potwin, com- 
munity director of the Saxon and 
Chesnee Mills, whose address “A 


Cotton Mill and Its Folks,” at the 
meeting of the Southern Textile A-- 
sociation proved the “hit” of the 
convention. Miss Potwin has a thor- 
ough understanding of the mill vil- 
lage system and her defense of its 
critics was a materpiece. She was 
given an ovation at the close of her 
talk and the Association tendered 
her a rising vote of thanks as ap- 
preciation of one of the finest ad- 
dresses ifs membership has ever 
heard. 


= 


alie 


A product of the SONNEBORN 


Research Laboratories 


N various types, AMALIE RAYOLENE 

is a better and safer rayon lubricant 
because it is scientifically adjusted to meet 
individual knitting and weaving require- 
ments. 


Users of the different rayons—those who 
insist upon the best in quality as in uni- 
formity—know by actual performance the 


unequalled value of AMALIE 
RAYOLENE! 


Certain types of AMALIE RAYOLENE 
contain as their base 100% pure Pennsy]l- 
vania White Mineral Oil, recognized by 
rayon experts for its lightness in “body” or 
viscosity; invaluable for fime lubrication. 
And,—AMALIE - White Mineral Oil, a 
product of our own Pennsylvania Refiner- 


les, is not only tasteless, but odorless and 
colorless as well. 


Only the choicest animal and vegetable oils 


are used in RAYOLENE blends—labora- 
tory controlled. 


There are specific types of AMALIE 
RAYOLENES for your special needs. Our 
experts and the facilities of our Research 
Laboratories are at your disposal. 


L. SONNEBORN SONS, Inc. 
114 Fifth Ave., New York 


Sales offices and warehouses in principal textile centers 


L.SONNEBORN SONS.INC..NEWYORK.NY 
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MILL NEWS ITEMS OF INTEREST 


The Bedford-John- 
has let eontract for 
their woolen mill 
some time ago. 


Bedford, Va. 
Company 

rebuilding ot 
burned 


son 
the 
which was 

Trion, Ga.— Trion Manufacturing 
Company which has 60,960 spindles 
and 1,423 looms has purchased and 
is to instal immediately two nap- 
pers. The nappers are to be used 
in napping glove cloth. The equip- 
ment is Woonsocket. 

Opp, Ala.—Plans for the building 
of a new cotton mill are under way 
here and definite announcement of 
the organization of the company is 
expected soon. G. M. Spearman and 
others are interested. They plan to 
build a spinning and weaving mill. 


Clinton, S. C.—Charter for the new 
silk mill to be built here has been 


issued to the Stutz-Hadfield Silk 
Corp., with W. J. Hadfield, New- 
burgh, N. Y., president. The com- 


pany has previously been referred 
io as the Clinton Silk Mills. 

Lenoir City, Tenn.—Alspach Knilt- 
ting Company is announced to re- 
organize and erect a $200,000 rayon 
knitting mill. The new industry will 
buy rayon yarns and -make under- 
wear and cloth, said Elmore E. 
Alspach, head of the company. The 
company moved to Lenoir City from 
Owigsburg, Pa., in January, starting 
with $40,000 capital to manufacture 
underwear. 

Belmont, N. C.—The Hatch full 
Fashioned Hosiery Mills, which 
were organized some weeks ago. will 
be operated here and not at High 
Point, N. C., as originally planned. 
The equipment will be installed in 
a part of the building of the Bel- 
mont Fabric Company. 

It is expected that the first full 
fashioned machines will be installed 
within the next few weeks and thal 
additional machines are to be in- 
stalled before fall. 


York, S. C—The Travora Mill has 
posted notices on its walls reading 
to the effect that owing to inability 
Lo dispose of its yarn products, the 
plant will be shut down indefinitely 
just as soon as the few bales of cot- 
ton on hand are converted into 
products. There is no indication as 
to when the mill will resume opera- 
Hions. 

Cramerton, N, C.—The Cramerton 
mills have been running on short 
time for the past five months, Du! 
it is being hoped by both the com- 
pany and operatives that the cur- 
tailing will soon be over and run- 
ning smoothly again. 

But in the face of short time the 
Cramerton Mills, Inc., is now com- 
pleting two new additions, one to 
the spinning mill and one to the 
Mayflower. When these are com- 


pleted and in operation will furnish 
work to a large number of people. 


5 
: 
|| \\WE FEATURE : 

MILL NAMES 
TRADE MARKS The Farish Company |: 

SELLING 
AGENTS 

100 Worth St. New York d 


FRED’K VIETOR & ACHELIS 


65-69 Leonard St., New York 


DICKSON & VALENTINE DEPT. 


Selling Agents for 


RELIABLE SOUTHERN MILLS 


ISELIN-JEFFERSON CO. 


328 Broadway, New York 
Offer to 


FOREIGN AND DOMESTIC 


Southern Cotton Mills: 


BNSTALL 


K-A ELECTRICAL 
WARP STOP MOTIONS—NOW 


The far seeing weaving mill executive in- 
stalls K-A Warp Stop Motions knowing that 
money put at interest will yield interest— 
but money invested in K-A will yield ten 
fold. 


Selling Agents for 
0 


Southern Representative 


Fellow American Society Landscape Architects 


FE. S. DRAPER 


1516 E. Fourth St. 101 Marietta Bidg. 
CHARLOTTE, N. C. ATLANTA, GA. 


LANDSCAPE ARCHITECT and ENGINEER 


Town Planning and Mill Villages 

Real Estate Subdivision and 
Resorts 

Country Clubs and Golf Courses 

Private Estate and Home Grounds Supervision of Landscape and 

Parks, Playgrounds and Cemeteries Engineering Construction 


Largest Landscape Organization in the South 


Complete Topographic Surveys 


General Designs, Grading, Planting 
and Detail Plans 


WILLIAM D. WHITTAKER 
R. Il. Warp Stop Equipment Co. 
ae PAWTUCKET, R. L ATLANTA, GA. 


Winnsboro, C. 
Mills, 


The Winnsboro 
controlled hy the 
States Rubber Co. which for years 
have been operated by Lockwood, 
Green & Co., managers, will here- 
after be operated by the United 
slates Rubber Company. Lockwood, 
Greene & Co., having withdrawn as 
managers. 


Martinsville, Va. — Martinsville 
has signed up its second new indus- 
trial plant within 10 days through 
the efforts of the new enterprise 
committee of the Martinsville ki- 
wanis Club. 


At a meeting of citizens this week, 
the Virginia Underwear Corp. was 
organized a minimum capital stock 
of $70,000 was subscribed, and tem- 
porary officers chosen. S. Walker, 
of Martinsville, was named presi- 
dent and treasurer, and W. L. Pan- 
nill, vice-president and secretary. A 
board of directors will be named 
later. 

Women’s cotton underwear wil! 
be manufactured in the new plant. 
The company will employ 75 girls 
and women to begin with, and, as 
business justifies, additianal labor 
will be used. 

A location has been secured for 
the plant and a brick building. three 
stories in height, 50x100 feet, will be 
erected. 


Rome, Ga.—Chester Knitting Mills 
are to build an addition .to their 
plant and this work is to be started 
immediately according to J. H. Rick- 
an, president. This addition will 
enable the mil! to increase its out- 
put from the present 500 dozen pairs 
of socks per day to 2,000 to 2,500 
dozen pairs daily. The addition will 
include new finishing, dyeing and 
packing machinery. Mr. Richman 
said, “We have been filling in with 
the mill here, but after careful 
study of the situation, I have come 
to the conclusion that this section 
is the future industrial center of 
the country and Rome is specially 
adapted for the needs of the Chester 
Knitting Mills, so I am preparing to 
make our plant a much larger one. 
We are now running to capacity— 
hours per week.” 


Little Rock, Ark. — The Pauline 
Hosiery Mills, a new industry in 
Little Rock, which will engage in the 
manufaciure of hosiery for whole- 
sale distribution, will begin opera- 
tions in a newly outfitted plant at 
1006-1008 West Seventh street in 
about three weeks, according to an- 


nouncement by George H. Booth, 
owner of the firm. 

Mr. Booth for many years has 
been a hosiery manufacturer at 
Shreveport, La. and he will con- 
tinue to Operate his mills in that 


city as we'l as the new Little Rock 
industry. His plant here will occupy 
an extensive section of a newly con- 
structed business building on West 
Seventh street. 


— 
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A production of 1,000 dozen pairs 
of women’s rayon hosiery per week 
is scheduled for as soon as the plant 
is in operation, and increased pro- 
duction, probably later to inciude 
men’s hosiery, will follow when the 
industry has been strongly estab- 
lished. Twenty-five persons are to 
be employed at first, this force to be 
augmented with increased produc- 
tion, Mr. Booth says. 

The plant's equipment will in- 
ciude 25 knitting machines, which 
number later will be doubled, il 
sewing machines, a dyeing plant, 
boarding and pressing departinen| 
and inspection department. 


Greenville, S. C.—Most of the tex- 
tile plants in the section around 
Greenville, will shut down from 
noon on June 29 to the morning of 
July 9, according to a survey made 
of them. 

The curtailment schedules is be- 
ing put into effect for several rea- 
sons, if was said. One is 
consumplion to partially catch up 
with production. Another is to give 
the employes a vacation in as much 
as July 4 comes during the period 
mentioned and is usually observed 
as a holiday. 


to allow 


A few Greenville mills may be 
closed for only a week, shutting 


down the week of July 2 to 7. The 
majority if plants, however, are ex- 
pected to shut down the entire 
period 10 days from June 29 to July 
9. In the event all mills in Green- 
ville county shut down for that 
lime, approximately 13,000. textile 
workers will be given a vacalion of 


slightly more than a week. Only a 
few mills in this section are still 


running on full time reports indi- 
cate. The Enoree Mills, at Enoree, 
the Alice Mills, at Easley and the 
American Co., of Greenville, are 
among those said to be still on a 
full time schedule. 


Fine Goods Advisory Group 

A meeting of fine goods manufac- 
turers was held in New York under 
the auspices of the Cotton-Textile 
Institute, Inc., with 50 representa- 
lives Of this branch of the cotton 
goods industry present. Walker D. 
Hines, president of the 
presided and was assisted in the dis- 
cussions by Andrew Raeburs, presi- 
dent of the Fine Cotton Goods Ex- 
change, of New Bedford. 

Following the meeting it was an- 
nounced that a Fine Goods Advisory 
Committee had been appointed. This 
committee consists of W. H. Buck- 
ley, Baltie Mil's, Ballic, Conn:: Mor- 
gan Butler, Butler Mill, New Bed- 
ford; Frank Carpenter, Davis Mills, 


Institute, 


For Sale 


Lot of new spools head. 
traverse, 1%” barrel, Boynton 
Shields. Will send sample and 


price on request, Lowell Shuttle 
Company, Lowell, Mass. 


| ep 
: Textile Wet Finishing Machinery | 
| Water Power Equipment 
Relis—Wood, Metal, Rubber | 


RODNEY HUNT MACHINE COMPANY 
3 MILL STREET ORANGE, MASS. 
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Fall River: B. E. Geer, Judson Mills, shire Cotton Manufacturing Com- 
Greenville. S. C.: Robert E. Henry, pany, Adams, Mass.; and Malcolm D. 
Dunean and Watts Mills. Greenville, Whitman, Nashawena Mills, New 


5. 


| 
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C.: Gilbert T. Thompson, Berk- Bedford. 


HOSIERY ccecraic 
CONDITIONING MACHINES... VACUUM EXTRACTORS 


THE PHILADELPHIA DRYING MACHINERY CO._ 
3351 Stokley Street, Philadelphia. Pa. 


Makers of Leather Belting 
Since 1894 


Where drives are hard, and belts must not 
fail—There’s where you should put CHAR- 
LOTTE LEATHER BELTING. 


Charlotte Leather Belting Company 

$02 E. Sixth Street Charlotte, N. C. 

Phone Hemlock 1027 Long Distance Telephone 9986 
Makers of Leather Belting since 1894 


Reliable H Devices 


AMERICAN MOISTENING COMPANY 


Atlanta Boston Charlotte Greenville 
Georgie Massachusetts North Carolina South Carelina 
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This committee will represent the 


fine goods milis that are members 
of the Institute excep! so far as 
some of them function as to the 


same matters through the Fine Cot- 
ton Exchange and will co- 
operate wilh the Fine Cotton Goods 
Exchange in promoting the common 
interests of the fine goods industry. 


(7oods 


The 10-Day Curtailment 
Plan 


SeCTIIS 


It now certain that the 
movement started last week to have 


cotton mills generally ec! from 


June 29 to July 9 has gained suecl 
headway that a very large number 
of Southern mills will be closed 


during this period. 


The Wea i supported very 


largely by the carded yarn mills 
and if is believed that over 90 pe 
cent of them will observe the shut 
down. In addition, a large number 


of other mills have already an- 
nounced plans for extending their 
usual July 4 holidays to cover the 


len day period. 


Waynesboro Expects 
DuPont Plant 


Richmond Va.—It appears to be 
now practically an assured fact that 
the plant which the DuPont Rayon 


Company plans to erect for the 
manufacture of rayon by the ace- 
late process will be located in the 


vicinity of Yaynesboro. Va. 
At a meeting held last week at 
Wilmington, Del., headquarters of 
the DuPont organization, arrange- 
ments are said to have been com- 
pleted for establishment of the 
plant near Waynesboro, subject to 
certain conditions being complied 
with by the people of that town. 
The 400-acre tract singled out for 
the site is owned by George C. Jor- 
dan, of Washington, D. C.. who was 
present at the Wilmington confer- 
ence. He is the father of Louis F. 
Jordan, an attorney and publisher of 
Waynesboro, who has been active in 
the movement to land the plant for 
his home town. He is confident 
that his townspeople will comply 
with the proposed conditions. 


BALING PRESS 


Kunckle Joint 
60 to 500 
Tons Pressure 

Rapid 
urable 


Hydraulic, 50 
to 300 tons pres- 
sure, with or 
without motor, 
any size to suit 
your vrequire- 
ments. 

Let us tell you 
more about them. Established 1873 


Dunning & Boschert Press Co. inc 


367 W. Water St. SYRACUSE, N. Y. 


‘ 
| | Sor Cotton Stock. 
Underwear, Towelling. 
ail Piece Goods, Plush. 
“HURRICANE” Automatic Loop Dryer Rayon ee 
Southern Agents: Carolina Specialty Co., Charlotte, NC. 
A / | “\\ 
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Chemical & Dye 
Corporation 


HE Chemical & Dye Corpation, of 


Springfield New J., one of the 
more important and producers of 
chemicals and dvestuffs, has com- 


pleted arrangements for increasing 
its business in the South, with par- 
ticular reference to the textile in- 
dustry. 

The company was organized late 
in 1927 for the purpose of taking 
over and consolidating three dye- 
siuffs concerns. Each of them had 
been in business for more than ten 
vears. 

The companies taken over were 
the Chemical Company of America, 
Inc.. incorporated in 1915, and recog- 
nized as one of the leaders in the 


Dr. Samuel Isermann 


that time, in the 
fast and fancy 
England Aniline 
Massachusetts, who 
line of 
colors, 


divestaff tbeld since 
manufacture of 

the New 
Inc., of 
manufacturing a 
cotton. wool. worsted 
i917: the Tower Manutac- 
turing Company, Inc., a recognized 
leader in the field of sulphur colors 


colors: 
W orks, 
have 
fast 


etc... since 


heen 


since 1919. 
These three concerns, operating 
as one unit, headed by competent 


fechnical men under the direction 
of S. Iserman, president, is nm a posi- 
tion to manufacture and sell a full 
line of products suitable for the en- 
tire textile trade. 

A service department! in operation 
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at Springfield, N. J., is headed by 
experienced chemists and colorists, 
and is ready to give prompt and ef- 
ficient service. In addition a labora- 
tory and stock room is to be estab- 
lished in Charlotte very shortly, in 
connection with their office. 


R. T. Grant, of Charlotte, well 
known throughout the Southern 
textile industry, was recently ap- 
pointed Southern manager of the 
company. 

Dr. Samuel Iserman, one of the 


best known chemical manufacturers 
in America, is president of the 
Chemical & Dve Corp. Dr. Iserman 
received his technical education 
abroad, and returned to this coun- 
try in 1902. He immediately started 
in business as a manufacturer of 
perfumery oils and materials. Dr. 
Iserman was connected with the 
perfumery and pharmaceutical in- 
dustry from that time until the out- 
break of the World War, as a manu- 


facturer of synthetic aromatic 
chemicals. 

Alt the outbreak of the World 
War, Dr. Isermann organized the 


Chemical Company of America, Inc., 
for the purpose of manufacturing 
chemicals then needed in this coun- 
try owing to the stoppage of impor- 
tations from Germany. During the 
years 1915, 1916 and the early part 
of 1917 this company was successful 
and produced large quantities of 
greatly needed chemicals. 

Afier the entry of this country 
into the World War, the plant of 
the Chemical Company of America 
was then converted into a plant for 
the manufacture of cellulose ace- 
tate, benzyl acetate and benzyl bDen- 
zoate, used in the fire-proofing of 
aeroplanes. 

In the latter part of the war, the 
Chemical Company of America 
entered the dyestuff flela and was 
instrumental in introducing to the 
textile trade certain fancy and fast 
acid and alizarine colors, as weil as 
several other colors needed in (his 
country. 

Foreseeing the necessily of pro- 
lection for the American dyestulf 
industry, during the years 1921, 22 
and 23, Dr. Isermann devoted prac- 
tically his entire time to assisting 
in the passage of the Fordney tariff 


bill for protection of the American 
chemical industry as a whole and 
particularly the dyestuff division of 
that industry. 

Realizing the necessity for con- 
solidating several of the smaller 
dyestuff plants into one, to reduce 
production costs as well as to elimi- 
nate overhead, Dr. Isermann start- 
ed in the year of 1925, to endeavor 
to consolidate several of the smaller 
manufacturers. In 1927 after sever- 
al of the consolidations that have 
taken place in the dyestuff industry, 
Dr. Isermann succeeded in consoli- 
dating the Chemical Company of 
America, the Sulphur Color Depart- 


ment of the Tower Manufacturing 
Company, and the New England 
Aniline Works. These tiree com- 


panies are well known as manufac- 
facturers of high grade dyestuffs, 
for the textile industry, as well as 
several chemical specialties. 


Why “Throw Up the 
Sponge?” 


RE some present New England 

industrialists falling short of the 
fighting spirit which activated early 
settlers of this region, and which 
bore as one of ifs most important 
fruits the foundation of this coun- 
trys first industrial center? Tasting 
adversity, bitter as it may be, are 
they crying quilts when perhaps a 
little patience, energy and ingenuity 
will keep alive enterprises which 
have played an important role in 
the economic history of New Eng- 
land? 

Liquidation of cotton mills is 
much in the air. Many units have 
dissolved in the past two vears, and 
others are considering such a step. 
Thousands of spindles have stopped 
permanently, and hundreds of mill 
operatives have lost their jobs. 

A part of this movement was in- 
evitable. New economic conditions 
have arisen; the South has warmly 


backwards in paternalistic protec- 
tion of mill operatives; our munici- 
pal extravagance has laid heavy 


burdens on our eotton mills. On 
certain types of goods the North has 
been outstripped by the South. 

sought industrialization: we of the 
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North have a:.most leaned over 
Some New England mills have 


been forced into liquidation through 
no direct fault of their own. But in 
this present liquidation movement 
is there not some trace of timidity 
quite out of keeping with New Eng- 
land tradition? Should every cotton 
mill finding it impossib'e to make 
money under today’s conditions 
“throw up the sponge?” 

Lyman Mills, an old Massachusetts 
enterprise, was recently liquidated, 
and stockholders have already re- 
ceived $190 per share in liquidation, 
against directors’ first estimate of 
$165, and may receive a bit more. 
Now a minority of directors of a 
somewhat similar concern, Andro- 
scoggin Mills, of Lewiston, Me., are 
considering dissolution. Stockhold- 
ers have a chance of recéiving 
around $75 per share. 

Lewiston is regarded by mill men 
as one of the best textile cities in the 
North, with an excellent labor sup- 
ply, very good and cheap water 
power, and the advantage of oper- 
ating 54 hours per week under 
Maine law. If fine goods can be 
made profitably anywhere in New 
England—and a majority of Andro- 
scoggin directors desire to continue 
manufacture of this type, with some 
change in. equipment—they can be 
manufactured at Lewiston. Andro- 
scoggin has current assets six times 
as large as its current liabilities. 
Its case is by no means hopeless. 

The current textile depression will 
not last forever, if for no other rea- 
son than that weak units will be 
eliminated from the field. The san- 
ity of balancing production and de- 
mand will some day return to mill 
managers. An industrial enterprise 
owes some obligation to its commu- 
nity and its employees. The strong 
concerns should stand by their guns 
and rediscover a way to make cotton 
manufacturing pay in New England. 
—Boston News Bureau. 


——— 


J. H. Emery, who resigned as 
overser of carding at the Henrietta 
Milis, Cherokee Falis plant in the 
spring, has moved to his farm near 
Greer, 5. C. Mr. Emery was at one 
time carder at Franklin Mills for a 
number of years. 


INSPECTING 
SEWING 
BRUSHING 
SHEARING 
SINGEING 
PACKAGING 
FOLDING 


1000 Woodside Bidg. 


Curtis & Marble Machine Co. 


Textile Machinery 
Cloth Room and Packaging Machinery 


WORCHESTER, MASS. 
SOUTHERN OFFICE 


Greenville, S. C. 


DOUBLING 


MEASURING 
WINDING 
STAMPING 
TRADEMARKING 
CALENDER 
ROLLING 


WE HAVE BEEN 


FOR 45 YEARS 


MERIT COUNTS 


THE DAVID BROWN COMPANY 


USED 
DAVID M. BROWN, Pres. GEO. G. BROWN, Treas. SHUTTLES 
PRODUCTS for YOU SHOULD DO so 


“HIGH GRADE” 


BOBBINS-SPOOLS-SHUTTLES 


IF YOU HAVE NOT 


THERE ARE NONE 
BETTER ON THE 
MARKET 
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Annual Convention of Southern Textile Association 
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tively short length of time to run not one, but many looms. Similarly, the 
designing of a satisfactory cost plan requires particular training and experi- 
ence, although the operation of the plan may be simple. 


There has been much in the public news in the recent past about the diffi- 
culties being encountered by the textile industry. But these troubles are 
largely due to the fact that mills operating at 80 per cent capacity, and not 
knowing their costs, are quoting prices which should only be possible when 
operating at 120 per cent capacity. Every once in a while such a mill goes 
under, but like the soldiers of Mohammed, one of whom sprang up for every 
grain of dust he threw into the air, another always springs up to take the 
place of the defunct organization. Only time and knowledge will eliminate 
this type of competition. 


Many analyses have been made by country-wide statistical organizations 
like Bradstreet’s, of the causes of business failures, and all agree that the 
greatest cause of such failures is “Lack of Knowledge.” This included in- 
competence, inexperience, unwise credits, extravagance, neglect, lack of 
capital, and many other specific causes, all of which would have been known 
if proper records had been maintained. 


To quote from a paper by Clyde Morgan, of Boston, in which he com- 
ments on a statement of ratios for 29 industries in 1926, he says: 

“T note that by some peculiar coincidence the hosiery manufacturing fig- 
ures immediately follow the cotton cloth manufacturing figures, and that 
while hosiery manufacturers made a return on net sales of 8.93 per cent, the 
cotton cloth manufacturers show a loss on net sales of .73 per cent. 

“T suppose the average man would say that the rising skirt dispersed the 
profits of the cotton cloth manufacturers and raise the profits of the hosiery 
manufacturers.” 


However that may be, we can not have too much knowledge of our costs 
of doing business. And if our records can be so lined up as to show us what 
we are doing and where we are heading, they will be worth many times the 
outlay required to install and maintain them. 

As Mr. Morgan further says: 


“Knowledge—thorough and specific—and unceasing study of the facts 


and forces affecting a business enterprise, are essential to a lasting individual 
success and to efficient service to the public.” 
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No system of records will cure all the ills of any industry, but records 
which will show up such ills, will go a long way toward effecting their cure. 


BUSINESS SESSION 


The business session was opened by the following report by J. M. Gregg, 
Secretary of the Association: 


Report of Secretary J. M. Gregg 


It affords me a great deal of pleasure to stand before you this morning 
and give to you a report on our Association’s activities for the past year, and 
if you will follow through with me, I believe you will agree that the past 
year has been a most active one. 

We started out the year with five main things in mind. First: The for- 
mation of an Alabama-Mississippi-Louisiana Division of the Southern Tex- 
tile Association. Second: Formation of a Fancy Section of the Weavers’ 
Division. Third: To determine the advisability of forming a Dyers’ Fin- 
ishers’, Bleachers’ and Mercerizers’ Division, and if the investigation war- 
ranted it to proceed. Fourth: Increase our membership. Fifth: 
our revenue. 


I am happy to report to you that all of the above aspirations have been 
accomplished, and I assure you that the Officers and Sectional Chairmen 
deserve a great deal of credit, for they have given freely of their time and 
effort, and have given whole-hearted support and co-operation in every worth 
while cause for the Association. 


Instead of elaborating on any one of the tasks which were before us when 
we began this year’s work, I am going to give you a brief outline of the 
work as it was carried out. 

Immediately following our annual meeting last summer, I attended the 
annual meeting of both the North Carolina and South Carolina Cotton 
Manufacturers’ Associations. These meetings were held at the Grove Park 
Inn, Asheville, N. C., and while present at these meetings had the oppor- 
tunity to talk with a number of mill presidents and treasurers. These men 
were loud in their praise for the good work being done by the Association 
and were positive that the Association was doing a work which was not 
only of great benefit to the men themselves but was introducing ideas and 
methods which were resulting into considerable savings to the mills. 


We appreciate these remarks and only wish that more of the mill presi- 
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dents and treasurers would give us their support and urge their men to attend 
our meetings. 

The first sectional meeting was that of the Eastern Carolina Division. 
This meeting was held on Friday, September 30th, in the Textile Depart- 
ment of the N. C. State College, Raleigh, N. C. 

The. attendance at this meeting was good and much interest was shown 
in the discussions. Those of you who read the report of this meeting will 
remember what is being done towards helping the farmer develop a cotton 
with-much better spinning gualities so that Carolina mills can use more of 
their local cotton. If you did not read this report you should do so. 

The second meeting was that of the Dyers, Finishers, Bleachers and Mer- 
cerizers. The formation of this division was due to the many requests we 
received from mill managers and superintendents for a division for the 
dyers, finishers, bleachers and mercerizers which would be altogether prac- 
tical. A letter was sent to the mills asking their advice on the formation 
of such a division, and so many were in favor of it until a meeting was called 
tor Wednesday, October ‘12th. 

A good number were present and after discussing the matter pro and con, 
the organization of the division was perfected and Paul F. Haddock, South- 
ern manager, A. Klipstein & Co., was unanimously selected as chairman of 
the new division. 

The third meeting was that of the Texas Textile Association, which ts 
affiliated with the Southern Textile Association. This, their twenty-fifth 
semi-annual meeting, was held at Waco, Texas, October 21st and 22nd. 

It was one of the most interesting meetings I have attended, and I want 
to assure you that Texas has a group of live wide awake mill men and they 
are watching and studying every step we make. 

On October 28th and 29th we held the thirty-ninth semi-annual meeting 
of the Southern Textile Association at Birmingham, Ala. We had unusually 
large attendance at this meeting and much of its success was due to the 
great amount of effort our good friend, Mr. Donald Comer, President, Avon- 
dale Mills, expended in our behalf. 

At this meeting a temporary organization of the Alabama-Mississippi- 
Louisiana Division was completed, and one of the best mill men in the South 
was unanimously chosen to lead this new division. This man is our good 
friend, O. G. Murphy, Superintendent, Shawmut. Mill Division, West Point 
Manufacturing Company, Shawmut, Ala., and as you know, a hard worker 
for the Association. | 

The next and fifth meeting was that of the Master Mechanics’ Division. 
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held at Spartanburg, S. C., Wednesday, November 16th. This division is 
surely doing good work. 

On January 25th the Carders’ Division met at Columbia, 5. C. 
meeting something altogether new was taken up: “What are my duties as 
an overseer?”’ If you failed to read the report of this meeting you missed a 
lot, for a great deal of helpful information was brought out which would 
benefit everyone connected with the industry. 


Immediately following this meeting I attended a meeting in Birmingham 
where plans were made for the permanent organization of the Alabama- 
Mississippi-Louisiana Division, and their first meeting was called for Tues- 
day, March 12th. 

On Tuesday night, February 21st, our President, Mr. L. R. Gilbert, and 
myself were invited to attend and take part in a meeting of the Carolina 
Council at Spray, N. C. This is an organization of.some two hundred of 
the superintendents, overseers and second hands of the Carolina Cotton and 
Woolen Mills, and this organization is doing some splendid work. They 
showed great interest in the work we are doing, and expressed themselves as 
being willing to aid in the formation of a Virginia and Northern North Caro- 
lina Division. This division we hope to organize next year. 

The Weavers’ meeting was held on Wednesday, February 22nd, at Clem- 
son College, and though we had a steady down-pour there were over one 
hundred and sixty men present for this meeting. Multiple Loom System was 
the subject and a great deal of interest was shown in the discussion. Much 
helpful information was freely given and many startling facts revealed. 


At this 


The Fancy Section was gotten underway at this meeting and it promises 
to. be a source of much help to the mills manufacturing fancy goods. 

Tuesday, March 12th, the first meeting of the Alabama-Mississippi-Louisi- 
ana Division was held at Birmingham. The attendance was good and mill 
men from each of the three States were present. This division has great 
possibilities and means much to the association and the textile industry. 


Saturday, March 17th, was the first real meeting of the Dyers’, Finishers, 
leachers’ and Mercerizers’ Division. This meeting was a huge success and 
our chairman and his committees for the meeting deserve much praise for 
their untiring efforts. It rained steadily all day yet there were over one hun- 
dred and sixty present at the luncheon and over one hundred and ninety 
attended the banquet. I have been told that this was th ebest chemical 
meeting ever held in the South and was a source of much help to that branch 
vf the industry. 
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The Eastern Carolina Division met at Kinston on April 27th. A good 
uumber were present and Chairman Mullen led a fine meeting. 

The Master Mechanics’ Division met at Charlotte, Wednesday, May 9th. 
The attendance was better than at any meeting this division has held. The 
only back-set we have ever suffered took place at this meeting. The reporter 
was unable to transcribe his notes, therefore, no report of the meeting was 
ebtainable. We learned a lesson, however, and I assure you it will not hap- 
pen again. 

Fellow members, you do not realize what you are missing if you are failing 

o send your master mechanic to these meetings. 

The Spinners’ Division was scheduled to meet on May 23rd, however, it 
vas necessary to postpone this meeting until Fall. 

The thirteenth annual meeting of the Texas Textile Association was held 
at Dallas, Texas, June Ist and 2nd. I did not attend this meeting, therefore, 
‘annot comment on it but you can be certain that it was a success. 

I have attended both meetings of the Georgia Textile Operating Execu- 
‘ives, and their Spring meeting was a credit to any organization. 

We have sent notices out to mills regarding all meetings of our divisions, 
ind no effort has been spared to increase the attendance. 

Attendance at meetings has been increased and at each meeting you find 
nore and more people taking part in the discussions. 

Over three hundred dollars has been spent for postage and this converted 
into two-cent stamps would mean nearly sixty pieces of mail going out of 
yur office every working day in the year. 

No effort has been spared in publishing our Book of Proceedings to make 
it the most valuable book of its kind published, and one which everyone will 
keep and study. 

Again this year let me say, that our Book of Proceedings is an encyclo- 
pedia of practical experiences and should be of untold benefit to every man- 
ager, superintendent and overseer. Our books are also being used as text 
books in all of our Southern Textile Schools. 

‘Copies of our last Book of Proceedings have been mailed to England, 
France, Germany and Russia, and extracts of all Arkwright tests have ap- 
peared in the Textile Institute of Manchester, England, magazines. 

On my two advertising trips East I found that our allied friends in the 
industry are very much interested in our work and feel that we are accom- 
plishing a great deal of good. 

Again, fellow members, it is our advertising friends which makes possible 
our existence and I ask of you to please give consideration, everything else 
heing equal, to those who advertise in our Books of Proceedings. Read every 


advertisement in each Book of Proceedings and see for yourself who they 
are. 


A fund of $500.00 was given the association by the Hart Products Cor- 
poration to be used as a scholarship fund to help some worthy boy or girl 
obtain an education who without help would find it practically impossible. 
We had nearly a hundred applications for help; all deserving and letters 
which would bring tears to your eyes and make you wish you could help 
them all. 

The committee finally selected two boys. One of these graduated in tex- 
tiles at N. C. State College this year and the other finished his sophomore 
work. We feel good over this and are happy that we could be of some help 
to two such deserving young men. 

May 17th at the American Cotton Manufacturers’ Association meeting in 
Kichmond, Virginia, was a happy one for me. It made me feel proud that I 
was a member of the Southern Textile Association and had some part in our 
great work which the President of that noble organization complimented so 
highly. He said: 

’ “The associations of mill operating executives have had several important 
meetings during the year, and it is interesting to us to read reports of their 
proceedings. At these meetings, these men have addressed themselves to 
many very important subjects and this exchange of ideas as connected at 
their meetings is surely bringing results. I can not commend this work too 
highly, and I hope that we will continue to lend it our encouragement. Im- 
provements in shop practice are showing clearly in our quality and cost 
figures and have practically removed market prejudice that for many years 
mitigated against Southern’ made goods. Our production today is offered 
with no apologies, and stands the criticism of all markets. We have demon- 
strated our ability to produce quality goods, and credit must be given ¢o 
our men in the mills for their loyalty and interest. The great majority of 
these men have made themselves what they are today, with a background 
of only a high school education, and in fact, many went into the mill with 
no more than a meagre grammar school training. This is all the more re- 
markable when we realize the rapid growth of Southern spindles and the 
annual demand for additional executives. Having now attained our growth 
of the time being, these men are unquestionably doing their part in im- 
provement in efficiency, and I wonder if the chief executives of Southern 
mills are making the same progress? Are we showing the same ability to 
meet the changed conditions with as much determination to win? When we 
find it impossible to market our production on a basis that will permit the 
mill organization to enjoy any fruits of its labor, do we fully realize our 
responsibility? This is a question that meets us squarely when we run our- 
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selves into the jam in which we have been during the past several months, 
and to be perfectly frank, it appears to me that as a group we have badly 
fallen down.” 

Fellow members, doesn’t that make you happy? 
proud that you are a member of this organization? Doesn't it make you 
more determined than ever to do the very best that you can? I know that 
it does. It makes me proud of what has been done in the past and more 
determined than ever to give my very best to the work. 

Now you can see what has been done during the past year. The five main 
objectives have been reached, and more; we have gone “over the top.” 

The Alabama-Mississippi-Louisiana Division has been organized. 

The Fancy Section of the Weavers’ Division has been formed. 

The Dyers’, Finishers’, Bleachers’ and Mercerizers’ Division organized. 

Membership has increased from 744 active members, 146 associate mem- 
bers and 90 mills paying membership dues for their overseers and superin- 
tendents, to 1,028 active members, 182 associate members and 114 mills 
paying membership dues for their overseers and superintendents. All of 
these have paid their dues for 1928 and are in good standing. No one is 
counted as a member unless he has paid his dues, because it takes a lot to 
run the association and we need all the money we can get. 

Attendance at meetings has increased. 


~ Twelve meetings have been held, not counting the preliminary meetings 
which were necessary to the organization of our new divisions. 

Six association meetings other than those of the Southern Textile Associa- 
tion have been attended. 


Two Books of Proceedings have been published and mailed out and nearly 
hiteen thousand pieces of association mail. 

Therefore, I believe, you will agree that the past year has been a most 
active one. 

You can see also that we have kept in mind all the while the Sectional 
Divisions. It is this part of our association in which the real work is carried 
on. It is here that you have discussed and solved all of your practical every 
day problems. It is in these meetings that you hear discussed new methods 
and systems, and obtain some new idea or inspiration which when you return 
to your plant enables you to put it into practice. 


This, fellow members, not only reduces -your cost and increases your 
quality and productions and lowers your amount of seconds, but it improves 
you, it makes you more efficient, it gives you confidence and keeps burning 
in the man that constant desire to forge ahead which keeps him alert and 
wide awake at all times to see that nothing goes by but the very best and 
gives him the joy of knowing that his plant is operating efficiently and that 
his men are constantly working with him with that idea in mind. 

So you see that it is not the plant that we are looking out for but it is 
you. You are the person we are after because we know that fi we can give: 
you food for thought and help in a measure to keep you right, the work is 
going right and improvements are obliged to follow. 


One of the best poems ever written, I think, which brings the point home 
to us all is the poem by Edgar Guest which Mr. Winget used in his talk 
before the: Association at the Asheville meeting last Summer, and which I 
am going to repeat: 

“You are the fellow that has to decide 
Whether you do it or toss it aside; 
You are the fellow that makes up your mind 
Whether you will lead or linger behind, 
Whether you will try for the goal that’s afar, 
Or be content to stay where you are. 
Take it or leave it, there is something to do, 
Just think it over—it’ll all up to YOU.” 


That poem, I think, well applies to the members of the Association who 
are striving for all ways and means of progress in their work, and who are 
not content to linger behind or stay where they are. 

You are the men who give freely of your time and make sacrifices in order 
to be of help to your fellow man and your brother overseer or superintend- 
ent. 


So, fellow members, let’s work harder next year. 
of what the meetings have to offer. 
better. 

We cannot hope to accomplish the task in a day, but little by little we 
will improve ourselves and our work; and when we leave this world of ours 
and our work has been finished and someone else taken our place, the 
measure of the man, and his tribute will be, as someone said at our carders’ 
meeting: 


Doesn’t it make you feel 


Let's take advantage 
Let’s make the Association bigger and 


“Not how did he die, but how did he live? 
Not what did he have, but what did he give? 
Was he ever ready to give a work of good cheer, 
To bring back a smile or banish a tear? 
Not what the sketches in the papers say, 
But who shed a tear when he passed away?” 
; Continued on Page 44) 
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Make Every 
Step Count 


In the present highly competitive market, the cotton mill cannot tolerate unneces- 


Sary processes which require labor and time and occupy space and equipment to 
no profitable purpose. 


Successful Mills That Are Using 


The CASABLANCAS SYSTEM 
LONG DRAFT SPINNING 


have found it possible to eliminate one or more drafting processes hitherto con- 


sidered necessary, and at the same time to accomplish real improvement in the 
quality and uniformity of the yarn. Savings in labor, space, power and overhead 
thus achieved are equivalent to at least $1 per spindle annually—based not on 


theory but on actual results shown in plants where this system is in everyday use. 


Why Not Look It Over? 


We will be glad, upon request, to arrange for you to inspect the Casablancas Sys- 


tem in successful operation in modern plants near yours. 


American Casablancas Corporation 


12 Pearl Street, 66 Leonard Street, 
Boston, Mass. New York City. 
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AUCTION! AUCTION! 
TRUSTEE’S SALE 


By order of E. B. Kitzinger, Trustee 
we will on 


Tuesday, June 26, 1928 at 11:00 a.m. Standard Time 
at MOORHEAD, MISSISSIPPI 


sell at 
UNRESTRICTED Public Auction WITHOUT RESERVE .. 
the following equipment of the 
MOORHEAD MILL of the MAGNOLIA TEXTILE CORP. 
Consisting of 
a completely equipped cotton mill, 


Including: 


Whitin Cards 

Brown Bros. yarn testing machine 

5 heads Whitin Drawing 

3 J. Hetherington & Sons 64 spindies 
slubbers 

5 J. Hetherington & Sons and Provi- 
dence Machine Co. fly frames 

24 Whitin spinning frames 

368 Fibre Roving Cans 

Kitson automatic feeder and preparer 

5 Kitson 2 and 3 blade single beaters 

94 Whitin automatic looms 

Cohoes 2-cylinder slasher 

Curtis & Marble cloth folder 

Curtis & Marble Ry. sewing machine 

H. L. Scott & Co. cloth testing ma- 
chine 


3 T. Cc. Entwistie and Lowell warpers 

3 Warper Creels 

6 Lindsay Hyde & Co. reels 

4 Whiton twisters 

3 Whiton spoolers 

2 Curtis & Marble 
chines 

D. E. Whiton gear cutting machine 

Plain drawing-in machine, 
banding machine, drill press, lathe, 
Sturtevant fan, small tools, trucks, 
bobbins, loom beams, scales, belit- 
ing, shafting, pulleys and hangers, 
harness, reeds, shuttles, etc. 

Complete roller covering machinery, 
humidifier system, hot air heating 
system, etc. 


inspection ma- 


Descriptive circular will be issued on request. 


Plant on exhibition two days prior to sale. 


MICHAEL TAUBER & COMPANY, 


Auctioneers, 


411-423 So. Market St., 


Chicago, Ill. 


Weeks 


RULED FORMS? 


GET OUR QUOTATIONS 


LETTER HEADS 
on any quality of paper and envelopes to match 


BILL HEADS 
STATEMENTS 


FACTORY FORMS 


INVOICES 


PAY ROLL ENVELOPES 
Let us LITHOGRAPH your Letter Head 


LOOSE LEAF SYSTEMS and BINDERS 


Ledgers, Journals, Cashbooks and Day Books 


MANY MILL FORMS CARRIED IN STOCK 


WASHBURN PRINTING CO. 


DAVID CLARK, President 


18 WEST FOURTH ST. 


Phome 342 


CHARLOTTE, N. C. 


You Receive Seventeen (17) Years of Practical Printing Experience 
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W. H. Grpson, Jr., Superintendent and Manager, Aileen Mills, Biscoe, 
N.C.: Considering the amount of work that our secretary has done and the 
splendid things he has accomplished, | know he has worked hard; and | 
think we could not do less than give him a rising vote of thanks for his work 
during the last year. We hope that he will continue it during the coming 
year. I make that as a motion. 

Motion seconded and unanimously carried. 

PRESIDENT GILBERT: That is a splendid report. I read it with a great 
deal of satisfaction. I don’t suppose it is necessary to ask the Association if 
it will adopt it, because I think you have already done that. 

The next item of business is the auditor’s report, which I shall ask Jim 
Chapman to read. 

Jas. A. CHAPMAN, JR., Vice-President and Superintendent, Inman Mills, 
Inman, 5. C., read the report of the auditor, which was adopted. 

PRESIDENT GILBERT: Is there a special committee to report, or a com- 
mittee of any other kind to report? If not, we shall now proceed with the 
clection of officers. 

Jas. A. CHAPMAN, JrR., Inman, S. C.: Of course you all know who ought 
to be your president; he is now the vice-president. It gives me great pleasure 
to nominate him, for several reasons. One is that he has been the only 
chairman of our Spinners’ Division for ten years. A man who is chairman 
of a section for ten years has done some work and ought to be able to do 
more. I take great pleasure in nominating Carl R. Harris, Superintendent, 
Erwin Cotton Mills No. 3, Cooleemee, N. C. 

Mr. Harris was unanimously elected as president. 

MARSHALL DILLING, Gastonia, N. C.: L. L. Brown is our present chair- 
man of the Board of Governors and was chairman of the Weavers’ Division 
for a number of years. There is no man better fitted to be in line for the 
presidency than he. 1f therefore take great pleasure in nominating L. L. 
Brown, formerly of Clifton, S. C., but now of Malvern, Ark., as vice-presi- 
dent. 


This nomination was seconded. and Mr. Brown was unanimously elected 
as vice-president. 

H. Gitmer WINGET, Superintendent, Victory and Winget Yarn Mills, 
Gastonia, N. C.: I take great pleasure in nominating F. Gordon Cobb, Vice- 
President and General Manager, Lancaster Cotton Mills, Lancaster, S. C.. 
for re-election as Executive Secretary. 

This nomination was seconded, and Mr. Cobb was elected as Executive 
secretary. 

Cart R. Harris, Cooleemee, N. C.: I should like to put in nomination 
for the position of Chairman.of the Board of Governors a man who has 
served the Association for a number of years and, as you all know, has done 
wonderful work. He has been chairman of the Carders’ Division for the last 
four years and has served on the Board of Governors. I should like to put 
in nomination J. O. Corn, Superintendent, Hampton Dept., Pacific Mills, 
Columbia, S. C. 

This nomination was seconded, and Mr. Corn was elected. 


BOARD OF GOVERNORS 


The following nominations for members of the Board of Governors were 
made and seconded: 

Frank K. Petrea, Superintendent, Swift Manufacturing Company, Colum- 
bus, Ga. 

W. L. Phillips, Superintendent, Social Circle Cotton Mills, Social Circle. 
Ga. 

Hugh S$. Clarke, Vice-President and General Superintendent, C. R. Miller 
Manufacturing Company, Waco, Texas. 

J. W. Cates, Superintendent, Edenton Cotton Mill, Edenton, N. C. 

W. A. Black, Superintendent, Beaumont Manufacturing Company, Spar- 
tanburg, S. C. 

W. W. Arnold, Brookside Mills, Knoxville, Tenn. 

Messrs. Petrea, Phillips, Clarke, Black and Arnold were elected as mem- 
bers of the Board of Governors. 


PRESENTATION OF ARKWRIGHT EMBLEMS 


PRESIDENT GILBERT: I shall ask Marshall Dilling to present the Ark- 
wright emblems to the men to whom they have been awarded. 

MARSHALL DILLING, Gastonia, N. C.: Several years ago the Southern 
Textile Association realized the necessity for research work, for something 
that would bring us new ideas or develop the ideas we had and bring us 
something new. In the address of Mr. McGowan, of The Cotton-Textile 
Institute, this morning you heard something of research work. I was much 
impressed by the statement he made that somewhat over $200.000.000 
annually is being spent in this country for research work. That is what has 
kept America in the forefront in industrial work; we have forged to the lead 
and have stayed there. I am sorry that the textile industry has been one of 

(Continued on Page 46) 
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GOOD BOBBINS 


are essential 


GOOD SPINNING 


Bobbins made to fit your spindles properly and best adapted in size 
for the numbers of yarn you are spinning will give you more and better 
work. 


Good bobbins quickly pay for themselves. 


Special attention should be given to the size and style of spinning 
bobbins used in connection with filling wind. To get the full benefits of 
filling wind the bobbins should be designed to meet the particular condi- 
tions in each mill. Not alone should the style of spindles, traverse, diam- 
eter of ring and numbers of yarn to be spun be taken into consideration, 
but also speed of front rolls, staple of cotton and other factors. 


For years we have specialized in spinning bobbins. If you have any 
questions as to the size or style of aspinning bobbin, either for warp or 
filling wind, that will best answer your requirements, feel free to write us 
and we will give you the benefit of our experience. 


The Courtney Co. 


Chicopee, Mass. 
Southern Agent, A. B. Carter, Gastonia, N. C. 
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Products that are are:— 


THE HART PRODUCTS CORP 


LABORATORY& WORKS EXECUTIVE OFFICES 
WOODBRIDGE, N.J. 


GRAYSTONE INN 


AT ROARING GAP, N. C. 


is Cool 


Excellent Roads From Everywhere 
Resident Physician 


18-Hole Golf Course—Tennis Courts 
Saddle Horses—Archery 


40-acre Lake for Boating and Bathing 
Pure Milk and Cream 


Fresh Country Eggs and Vegetables 
Rates $6.50 to $9.00 Daily 


PINEHURST OPERATED 
E. G. FITZGERALD, Manager 


SOUTHERN TEXTILE BULLETIN 


1440 BROADWAY, N.Y. 
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the most backward. It is one of the largest and yet has been the slowest 
along this line. We have probably done less in an organized way than has 
been done by probably any other industry in this country. The steel and 
iron industry is one of the largest, and it spends millions of dollars annually. 
The electrical industry is one of the largest, and it also spends millions of 
dollars every year. And we, the public, get the benefit. If the textile indus- 
try will only become interested in research work and develop new ideas the 
public will get the benefit of it, and we in turn shall be benefited. 

The Arkwrights were organized for doing research work. We have not 
the facilities for doing these things as they ought to be done, but with the 
resources at our command we think we have done a splendid piece of work. 
The method of carrying it on is to assign some definite piece of work to 
some can actiyely engaged in textile manufacturing and ask him to carry on 
a test for a certain period of time and to make it definite enough so that we 
can go back on it. Many of these tests have been carried out, and they have 
upset some of our preconceived ideas. We have found that things that we 
have been doing by rule of thumb or because someone has told us to can be 
done better in a different way. I know one mill that has saved $10,000 in 
the last two years because of work done by some of the Arkwrights in the 
Southern Textile Association. Such things as that are worth while. I have 
here in my hand the report of a test that has been submitted to the research 
committee within the last two weeks and has been approved and passed by 
them. That report shows that out of sixty mills studied more than a score 
are today losing money every day they operate and in the course of a year’s 
time, as the result of what this test discloses, millions of dollars will be lost 
to the textile industry of the South because they are not taking advantage of 
certain. things. 

You have heard in the report of Mr. Gregg, our Secretary, that the tests 
made by the Arkwrights have been passed on to England and published in 
the Manchester Technical Journal. That shows what the industry in Eng- 
land thinks of the value of this organization. 

A number of tests have been passed on and approved in the past year. 
For each test passed on the Arkwrights give a gold medal, which denotes 
that the man to whom it is given has made the test. The medal is a token 
of a task accomplished. Not the least accomplishment is the benefit to the 
man who carries out the test; it is of immense benefit to him as well as to 
the industry at large. 

The emblems have been awarded to the following members who have 
completed the tests assigned: 

Stanley A. Black, Assistant to Manager, Mollohon Manufacturing Com- 
pany, Newberry, S. C.; R. W. Arrington, Superintendent, Union Bleachery, 
Greenville, S. C.; G. A. Franklin, General Superintendent, Sibley Manufac- 
turing Company, Enterprise Manufacturing Company, and Augusta Factory, 
Augusta, Ga.; W. A. Black, Superintendent, Beaumont Manufacturing Com- 
pany, Spartanburg, S. C.; P. A. Smith, General Superintendent, Manville- 
Jenckes Company, Gastonia, N. C.; C.,.M. Black, Superintendent, Borden 
Manufacturing Company, Goldsboro, N. C.; T. W. Mullen, Superintendent, 
Rosemary Manufacturing Company, Rosemary, N. C.; L. R. Gilbert, Treas- 
urer and Manager, Audrey Spinning Mills, Weldon, N. C.; Walter L. Davis, 
Assistant Superintendent, Proximity Mills, Greensboro, N. C.; James A. 
Greer, Southern Manager, American Wool and Cotton Reporter, Greenville, 
S. C.; W. B. Hodge, Vice-President, Parks-Cramer Company, Charlotte, 
N. C.; John T. Wigington, Clemson College, Clemson, 5. C.; L. E. Wofford, 
Night Superintendent, Inman Mills, Inman, S. C.; W. L. Phillips, Superin- . 
tendent, Social Circle Cotton Mills, Social Circle, Ga. 

Gentlemen, as Chairman of the Research Committee, and having passed 
on the work you have done and knowing the value of it to the industry at 
large, I take great pleasure in presenting to you this medal showing your 
membership in The Arkwrights, Inc., a research organization within the 
Southern Textile Association. We know the work you have done will be of 
benefit not only to you but to the industry at large, and we hope the time 
will come when the industry at large will recognize the value of your work 
and that the industry will grow and develop until the value and the necessity 
of research is recognized by every person engaged in the textile industry. 

PRESENTATION OF ALEXANDER MEDAL 


PRESIDENT GILBERT: A medal is offered by S. B. Alexander, Southern 
Agent, Crompton & Knowles Loom Works, Charlotte, N. C., to the member 
of the Association who has done the most to advance the industry during 
the past year. I have asked Mr. Chapman to present this medal. 

J. A. CuapMan, Jr., Inman, S. C.: Mr. Alexander, in giving this medal, 
offered it to the member who has done most to advance the industry within 
one year. That is very difficult to determine, and, as you know, last year 
we did not present the medal. We have since had a conference with Mr. 
Alexander, and he said he realizes that we shall have to go back into the past 
years. We have awarded it this year to a man who has been doing very 
valuable work. Ten years ago, in this hall, the questionnaire idea started, 
and shortly after that the section idea started. The man to whom I am 
voing to present this medal was the first chairman of the Carders’ Division, 

(Continued on Page 48) 
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U S PRODUCTS 
(For the Spinning Room) 


Warp Bobbins, 

Warp Filling Wind 
Bobbins, 

Filling Bobbins of all 
kinds, 

A. L. Bobbins or Quills, 
oiled, shellaced ;—or 
enameled in our own 
Enamelling Plant, 

Underclearer and 
Scavenger Rolls, 

Speeder Bobbins and 
Skewers. 


Selling Agents for 


Apco-Mossberg Corp. 


All-Steel Loom Beam Heads 


All-Steel Section Beam 
Heads 


All-Steel Adjustable Beam 
Heads 
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‘Testing U S Better Bobbins at 7500 R. P. 


These young ladies are only a few of the many inspectors in our fac- 
tories who do nothing but test U S Better Bobbins for true running on cus- 
tomers’ spindles at 7500 r. p.m. Skilled, sensitive fingers eliminate the bob- 
bins on which neither you, nor anyone else, can spin good yarn. 


Run of the lathe, untested and uninspected bobbins can always be 
bought for less money than U S prices, but ask yourself or ask your spinner 
how much you save? Good bobbins play a more important part in good yarn 
making than the average mill man will take the time to realize. Not so, 
however, with the best mills. That is the reason so many of them are U S$ 
equipped. 


Investigate your bobbin situation and make out your next order to 


P. S——Warp Filling Wind Bobbins, and Automatic Loom Quills or 
regular Filling Bobbins for rayon, are specialties with U S. 


U S BOBBIN & SHUTTLE Co. 
GREENVILLE, S. C. 


Main Office: 
PROVIDENCE, R. L. 


Branch Offices: 
HIGH POINT, N. C. PHILADELPHIA, PA. ATLANTA, GA. 


BUILDERS OF BETTER BOBBINS, SPOOLS, AND SHUTTLES 


U S salesmen are specialists on bobbins, spools, and shuttles. Order direct from U S for 
real helpful and understanding service 
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Textile fabrics which 
have the soft texture, 
bright color, and supe- 
rior appearance which 
result from the use of 
the 

WYANDOTTE 
TEXTILE ALKALIES 


have superior advan- 
tage on a competitive 


market. 


Ask your supply man or 


write 


The J FORD CO., Sole Mnfre 
Wyandotte, Michigan 


MAKE YOUR WANTS KNOWN 
Through The 


Bulletin Want Department 


Read in more than 95% of the 
Southern Textile Mills 


Rate: $1.50 per inch per insertion 


Becky Ann's Books 


Interesting Stories of 
Cotton Mill Life 


“A Man Without a 
Friend” 
“Only a Factory Boy” 
“Hearts of Gold” 


“The Better Way” 
“Will Allen—Sinner” 


Price $1.00 Each 


Order from 


CLARK PUBLISHING CO. 
Charintte, N. C. 
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As you know, it is hard to organize a thing and get it going; it is much 
easier to take hold of it after it is organized and keep it going. The com- 
mittee have therefore decided that Marshall Dilling deserves this medal. 
Will Mr. Dilling please come forward? Mr. Dilling, I think there is no one 
who has worked with you but knows that you have learned the lesson that it 
is more blessed to give than to receive. You have learned that lesson well, 
and it therefore gives me great pleasure to present to you this medal. 

MARSHALL DriLitnc, Gastonia, N. C.: Gentlemen, I don’t know what to 
say. I should not be human if I did not appreciate the kindness of the 
Southern Textile Association to me, but I do not feel that I deserve this. I 
have tried to serve you, and you have been so kind to me in allowing me to 
serve you. My first connection with you in an official capacity was as your 
treasurer, and later I was promoted to the offices of chairman of the Board 
of Governors, Vice--President, and President. I possess now your president’s 
medal, which was given to me when I retired as president of your associa- 
tion—our association. I have tried to do the things that have come to me, 
the things that I have been asked to do, in my humble way. I have tried 
to serve you, not only for what I get out of it myself but for the interest of 
my tellow man. I do not feel that I have served you in a way that entitles 
me to be distinguished as the possessor of a medal to be awarded to the one 
who has rendered the most valuable service to the industry, but I deeply 
appreciate what you have done; I thank you for it, and I assure you that 
in the future as in the past it will be my endeavor to serve you to the very 
best of my ability at any time that I can and in any way that I can. 

[ thank you. 

PRESIDENT GILBERT: I do not think there is any doubt at all in the minds 
of those who know what has been done in this Association that Marshall 
Dilling is entitled to the medal that has just been given him. 

Is there any other business? 

J. A. CHAPMAN, Jr., Inman, S. C.: I should like to call attention to the 
scholarship that was offered last year. A committee has been appointed, 
consisting of Gordon Cobb, Mr. Gregg, and myself, to determine how it will 
be handled. There will be announcements in the papers within the next few 
days, so if you have any deserving boys or girls get them interested in it. 
We want the best one, and we can get them only by the best ones going 
after it. 

PRESIDENT GILBERT: Is there any other business? 

MARSHALL DiLiinc, Gastonia, N. C.: I do not know whether it is in 
order or not, but it strikes me we might offer a resolution thanking our presi- 
dent for the work he has done during the past year, and I move that we give 
him a vote of thanks. 

Motion seconded and carried. 

PRESIDENT GILBERT: I appreciate that very much. 

Cart R. Harris, Cooleemee, N. C.: While we are making these resolu- 
tions I should like to move that we give a rising vote of thanks to Dr. Potwin 
for her address yesterday. It was one of the most excellent talks I have 
heard in a long time, and I should like to move that we give her a rising vote 
of thanks. 

Motion seconded and carried. 

The Association was invited to hold its next meeting in Greenville, S. C., 
during the Southern Textile Exposition, which will be held there October 
15-20. Secretary Gregg announced tliat at the last meeting of the Board 
of Governors it was definitely decided that the Fall Meeting will be held in 
Greenville on October 19th, the next to the last day of the Exposition. 

PRESIDENT GILBERT: Is there any other business? 

Jas. A. Greer then presented the President’s Medal to Mr. Gilbert: 

PRESIDENT GILBERT: Gentlemen of the Southern Textile Association, | 
want to present to you your president, Carl R. Harris. 

Cari R. Harris, President: I am not going to make a speech, gentlemen, 
so just sit easy. 

Every time | think of the Association it reminds me very much of the 
teacher who asked her class of young boys, Who is our greatest general? 
A little fellow in the back of the room raised his hand. She said, “All right, 
Willie, who is he?”’ And Willie said, “General Motors.’’ That is about the 
position our Association is assuming. 

[t would be futile for me to try to express the appreciation I feel for the 
honor you have bestowed upon me, but I wish to assure you that I shall do 
everything in my power to further the interests of this Association. I wish 
to express our appreciation to our past officers; they have done a wonderful 
work. Further I wish to say that their efforts would have availed nothing 
had not the men who have attended these meetings given freely of their 
support, and it is to them that credit is due largely for the success that we 
have accomplished. Now, in the beginning of my term, I should like to ask 
the continuance of your support. It is through harmonious co-operation that 
we may expect to eventually render a service to the industry that we are 
privileged to serve. That is all I have to say, except that I thank you. 

PRESIDENT GILBERT: Unless there is other business, the meeting stands 
adjourned. 
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MACHINISTS 

Wanted experienced hosiery knil- 
tine machine fixers on Scott & 
Williams, Banner and other ma- 
chines; pay $35 to $50 per week; 
for mills in Southern States. 
Charles P. Raymond Textile Ser- 
vice, 294 Washington St. Boston, 
Mass. 


Opening For Chemists 
We need two chemists for lab- 
oratory work and to travel part 
lime. Would prefer men who 
have had experience in dye 
house. Write, giving experience 
and references to G. T. R. care 
southern Textile Bulletin, 


Robert Hayes 
The above party has been miss- 
ing from his home since Nov. 
1927. Any imformation about 
him will be appreciated. Brown 
hair and eyes; height, 5 ft. 8 
inches, weight 130 Ibs. Three gold 
teeth, sear on forehead. Is loom 
fixer and weaver. Please notify 
his wife, Mrs. Myrtice Hayes, 243 
Oswa'd Atlanta, Ga. 


Virginia Seashore 
Excursion 


VIA 
Southern Railway System 
JUNE 22ND, 1928 


Round Trip Fares From 
Charlotte, N. C. 


Norfolk, Va. $8.75 
Va. Beach, Va. 9.95 
Richmond, Va. 7.40 


Tickets on sale June 22nd, final 
limit good returning on all trains 
Kxcept Crescent Limited) so as 
fo reach original starting point 
prior to midnight Wednesday, 
June 27th 


Tickets good in Pullman Sleep- 
ing and Parlor cars upon payment 
of Pullman charge. 

For further information call on 
any Southern Railway Agent, or 
address 


Kk. H. GRAHAM, 
Division Passenger Agent, 
Charlotte, N. C. 


Po 
and Mailing List Catalog 


Gives counts and prices on over 8,000 
different lines of business. No matter 
what your business, in this book you 
will find the number of your prospec- 
tive customers listed. 

Valuable information is also given as to 
how you can use the mails to secure 
orders and inquiries for your products 
or services. 


Write for Your FREE Copy 
R. L. POLK & CO., Detroit, Mich. 


Largest City Directory Publishers in the World 
Mailing List Complilers—Business Statistics 
Producers of Direct Mall Advertising 


= 
= 
Orders - Inquiries 
by 
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Joseph Bancroft Joseph Bancroft & Sons Joseph Bancroft & Sons Co. 
1831 1865 1889 


Between the South and the Market 


JOHN BANCROFT, JR. JOSEPH BANCROFT W. T. QUILLEN R. O. COOKE 
President Vice-President Vice-President and Manager Secretary and Treasurer 


THE EDDYSTONE MANUFACTURING CO. 


Bleac ers, Mercerizers, Printers, and Finishers of Fine Fabrics 


Eddystone, Pa. 


JOHN BANCROFT, President R. O. COOKE, Treasurer 
JOSEPH BANCROFT, Vice-President DONALD S. ASHBROOK, Secretary 
KENNETH MOLLER, Vice-President J. H. COADY, Purchasing Agent 


JOSEPH BANCROFT & SONS CO. 


Bleachers, Mercerizers, Dyers and Finishers 
Cotton Piece Goods 
Wilmington, Del. 
Joun Bancrort, JR. New York Office 
Sales Mer. 290 Broadway 
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TON-TEX BELTING 


Cotton Mills 


There is an old saying: “the bigger the belt fastener, the stronger 


the joint.” 


This theory has ruined thousands of good belts in the textile in- 
if a belt didn’t have to run at 


dustry. It would be a good theory 


speed and tension around a circle. 


“Why does my belt break back of the belt fastener?” asks one 


cotton mill superintendent. 


We issue a bulletin: “Ton-Tex Belting for Cotton Mill Service.” 


It contains some expert advice on belt fasteners. The same advice 


goes for both leather belt and Ton-Tex belt. 


Any of our distributors will gladly send you this booklet: 


Any of our distributors will gladly send you this booklet: 


Carolina Supply Company, 
Montgomery & Crawford, 
Fulton Supply Company, 
Textile Mill Supply Co., 
Sullivan Hardware Co., 
Taylor-Parker Company, 
W. J. Savage Company, 


Greenville, S. C. 
Spartanburg, 5S. C. 
Atlanta, Ga. | 
Charlotte, N. C. 
Anderson, 8. C. 
Norfolk, Va. 
Knoxville, Tenn. 


TON-TEX CORPORATION 


345 West 35th St. 


New York, N. Y. 


- 


W. VL. MeLaurine 


Mr. McLaurine is secretary of the 
American Cotton Manufacturers As- 
sociation and delivered the principal 
address at the banquet of the South- 
ern Textile Association. 


B-S-:‘Roy & Son Co. 


ESTABLISHED 1/866 


Textile Grinding Machinery 


Worcester, Mass.,U.S.A. 


Roy Traverse Cotton Card Grinder 


Roy Roller Cotton Card Grinder 


An Accepted Standard 


with the backing of sixty years’ continuous 
experience in the design and manufacture 


of card grinders. 


Detailed information will be gladly sent to you upon 


request 


In 1868 B.S. Roy invented the 
traverse grinder which com 

pletely revolutionized card 
grinding. In the sixty years that 
have followed Roy Grinpers 
have been specified for accuracy 
and long life under hard usage 


ROY GRINDERS are 
Standard Equipment 
in Textile Mills 
Everywhere 


Woodside Cotton 
Mill Celebrates 
25th Anniversary 


Greenville, S. C. — The Woodside 
Cotton Mill, Greenville’s largest ltex- 
tile plant, on Friday nighi celebrat- 
ed its 25th anniversary, the celebra- 
Lion taking the form of a banquet a! 
which all employes of the mill for 
a period of 10 years or longer were 
guests of the management. 

About 100 persons weré present 
for the banquet, about half of this 
number being employes of the plant. 
Wives of the employes and a num- 
ber of inviled guests brought. the 
number up to about 100. 

The Woodside Mill began opera- 
tions in May, 1923. It has been en- 
larged twice since then, and now, 
with 112,000 spindles and other 
equipment, is declared to be one of 
the largest complete mills under one 
roof in the world. 

Southern Textile Exposition 

Greenville, $8. C.—Plans are rapid- 
ly shaping for the Southern Textile 
Exposition to be held here from 
October 15 to 20, according to in- 
formation given out by W. G. Sir- 
rine, president of the exposition. 

Numerically the exhibits may be 
no larger than at past shows, but in 
completeness and size they will be 
far superior to past expositions, Mr. 
Sirrine said. 

Fnough exhibits have been secur- 
ed to insure the success of the com- 
ing event ,both textile hall and the 
steel annex will be used to house 
the exhibits, which will show all 
phases of the textile industry. 

Mr. Sirrine announced that the 
Manufacturer Warehouse has been 
designated as the official transporta- 
tion agency for hauling goods to and 


from Textile Hall for the exposi- 
tion. The Art Sign Co. has been 


designated as the official 
and Mrs. W. W. Stover 


painters, 
has been 
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put in charge of the house reserva- 
tions for the visitors. She has al- 
ready started her work and is secur- 
ing reservations for the hundreds of 
visitors who are expected here for 
the exposition. 
Want Preparedness 

in Aeroplane Cloth 

Boston, Mass.—The National Asso- 
ciation of Colton Manufacturers has 
recommended to the Army and 
Navy departments that a skeleton 
organization be formed in_ mills 
which are equipped to make air- 
craft fabrics, which could be rapid- 
ly enlarged to insure the Govern- 
ment agains! disastrous delays in 
case of war arising suddenly. The 
association argues that it is abso- 
lutely essential that all aircraft fab- 
rics be made in this country tn time 
of peace if the Government hopes 
to procure war-time supplies with- 
out delay, due to the need of train- 
ing workers for the manufacture of 
special fabrics. The Government is 
now purehasing a large part of its 
aircraft fabrics abroad, according 
to members of the association. 

The Government is urged to 
change its methods of purchasing 
nireraft fabrics, so that the ar 
service of the Army and Navy buy 
the quantity needed for both depart- 
ments and to allocate their require- 
ments to American mills. It is 
recommended also that the United 
States Department of Agriculture 
concentrate its cotton growing ac- 
tivities and studies to the produc- 
tion of long staple cotton and es- 
pecially the restoration of the Sea 
Island cotton and other cottons 
especially suited to the production 
of aireraft fabrics. Cotton of this 
kind is now imported from foreign 
and in case of war the supply would 
countries, principally from Egypt, 
almost certainly be cut off. It ts 
stated in the recommendations that 
aircraft fabrics require cotton of 
one and one-half inch to one and 
ihree-quarters inch staple to meet 
specifications. 

The recommendations were made 
as the results of a series of confer- 
held during the last several 
months by the group of aircraf! 
manufacturers who made a large 
proportion of these fabrics during 
the World War with representacives 
of the Army Air Service for the pur- 
pose of working out a program 
which could be approved by the as- 
sociation as its recommendation to 
the Government. 


enes 


Yarns Corp. Plant May Open in 50 
Days 


The new plant of the Yarns Corp. 
of America in Spartanburg, S. G., 
will be able to start operations in 
about 50 days if work proceeds at 
the present rate, according to Rue- 
hen Grisman, of that firm. 

Construction has reached such a 
stage that it will be possible to start 
the installation of some of the ma- 
chinery now, Mr. Grismann said. He 
also said that the equipment and 
office space had been so arranged 
that if will be possible to give over 
some of the space to the dyeing of 
rayon yarns. 
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SPINNING FRAMES 


The Center of Interest 


Ix the mill, as at the Textile Shows, by inspecting these frames that they 


Saco-Lowell spinning frames are the have the staunchness and perfection 
center of interest to all interested in that only unstinted materials and ma- 
cutting operating costs. That they chining can give. The operation of 
lead in design, due to the developments Saco-Lowell frames results in the pro- 
of the engineering specialists in our duction of better yarns, with lower 
Biddeford, Me., plant is common operating costs not only in spinning 
knowledge. You can see for yourself but in subsequent operations. 


New developments in textile machinery are found 
FIRST in the Bulletin, published monthly by this 
company. Send your name to receive it regularly, 
marked to your special attentiqn. 


OF TEXTILE MACHINERY. 


147 MILK STREET, BOSTON 
CHARLOTTE, N. C. GREENVILLE, S. C. ATLANTA, GA. 
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Free publication 


manufactured by E. 


cating oils for every 


We also make 


strongest, toughest, 


in existence 


But it is not free to 
everybody 


If you are a user of products 


Company you are eligible. 


In general, we manufacture lubri- 


The House of Houghton is famous 
the world over for its Absorbed Oils. 


tanned leather belting which is the 


most durable, and best pulling belt 


BLACK anp WHITE 
organ of the Research Staff of E. F. 


Houghton & Company. It contains only the highest grade articles obtainable— 
informative—truthful—of inestimable value to executives and employees. 


EK. F. Houghton & Company 


Philadelphia and all Over the World 


This blank, proper- 
ly filled in, will make — 
you a subscriber to | 
BLACK AND WHITE, 

free of all cost to you, 
24 provided you are eligi- 


F. Houghton & 


textile service. 


VIM _ mineral 


most elastic. 


is the 


| E. F. HOUGHTON & CO. 
Box 6913 
| North Philadelphia, Pa. 


Houghton Publication, BLACK ann WHITE 
Name. 

P. O. Address 

Mill 


Character of goods made 


Fill in, Tear off and Mail 


At no cost to me whatsoever please enter my subscription to the new 


ble. Remarks 
S.T.B. 
ATLANTA, GA. NORTH PHI GREENSBORO,NC. 
BIRMINGHAM, ALA. RICHMOND, VA. ST.LOUIS, MO. HOUSTON, TEXAS. 
CINCINNATI, OHIO. AND ALL OVER THE WORLD LOUISVILLE, KY. 
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Where Traveler Needs Are Paramount 


USE THE 


UNIVERSAL STANDARD PRODUCTS 


Manufactured by the 


U. S. RING TRAVELER COMPANY 


159 Aborn St., Providence, R. I. 


ANTONIO SPENCER 
President 


WILLIAM P. VAUGHAN 


Southern Representative 


AMOS M. BOWEN P.O. Box 792 


Treasurer 


Greenville, S. C. 


Trade Mark 


ECONOMY IN TWISTING 


Tre “BOWEN” 


* 


* 
* 
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Patent Vertical Offset Traveler 
Pat. No. 1.636.992 


An important development has been made in twister travelers by the U. 38. 
RING TRAVELER COMPANY. This feature has earned for itself a reputa- 
tion for economy in hundreds of mills. The new “BOWEN PATENTED VER- 
TICAL OFFSET TRAVELER” produces a uniform twist, retains the proper 
elasticity. giving evener and rounder ply yarns and cords. It will not grip the 
ring, and moves in a diagonal position in relation to the ring, having but one 
bearing surface the full width of the traveler. This eliminates the two opposite 
bearing surfaces found in the use of the ordinary type of vertical traveler. The 


VERTICAL OFFSET is found to be of equal advantage on both fine and coarse 
counts. 


2G 
@ 


* 

* 
* 


We would appreciate the opportunity to study your traveler problems and 
advise you as to what savings can be effected by the use of the “BOWEN PAT- 
ENTED VERTICAL OFFSET TRAVELER” and other UNIVERSAL STAND- 
ARD PRODUCTS. 


* 


SAMPLES UPON REQUEST 


Your Guarantee 
UNIFORMIT Y—QUALIT Y—SERVICE 


For Fine Yarns Use Our Specially Tempered Narrow Travelers 
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A definite boundary line of 
PAGE CHAIN LINK FENCE 
gives you complete contro: 
of your property. You can 
use the yard for storage ot! 
material or heavy opera- 
tions to save floor space. 
Personal damage to tres- 
passers is prevented. Petly 
theft is stopped. Fire haz- 
ard is reduced. 


Estimates Furnished 


We maintain complete 
stocks of rugged PAGE 
FENCE, heavily galvanized 
after weaving galvanized 
fittings give long sengice, 
too. Trained crews assure 
prompt, correct installa- 
tion. Write or phone for a 
representative to submit 
plans and estimates. 


GENERAL EQUIPMENT 
COMPANY 


Charlotte, N. C. 
1411 S. Mint St. P. O. Box 412 


AGE 


CHAIN LINK. 


anda 
ORNAMENTAL WROUGHT IRON 


Serviceplants 
_ erect fence 
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A Mill and Its Folks 


(Continued from Page 1:1) 


to go on building, true to the best within us, believing in ourselves and in 
each other, and not allowing those who have a grudge against the world to 
persuade us that we, of all creatures, are the most miserable. We must even 
defend our treasure against the enemy who would destroy it. We have in 
our keeping an industrial evolution unique in its peace and harmony and 
good will. Can we not hold what we have gained and improve upon it and 
pass it on as our contribution to a world torn and bleeding from industrial 
strife elsewhere? 


Making cotton cloth is an honorable occupation, and it is ever becoming 
more honorable. It is your responsibility to control the working conditions 
under which men make cotton cloth, and it is your privilege to put the stamp 
of your personality upon the surroundings under which they live. Do you 
not find that there are two big things which the cotton mill folks, like folks 
everywhere, want and expect to find in their employment? One is working 
conditions to which they can be loyal. No one of us is really happy except 
in those circumstances to which we can be loyal. We all want to work for 
a man we can look up to and respect and emulate. We like to think that 
our boss is a little superior in a whole lot of ways to anybody else’s boss and 
the longer we work for a man the more we care about those things. 

Folks also like to be loyal to their fellow workers. We all have the feeling 
that birds of a feather flock together, and can’t you well understand how 
galling it is to a fine, clean, upright young girl to have to work alongside one 
in whose very presence she is ashamed? I wonder if you are finding in your 
mill that more and more the folk, especially the younger generation, wants 
and expects, even demands, a new standard of moral and physical cleanli- 
ness. 

Do you ever think how we give our silent approval to anything that we 
do not openly disapprove? Like any other social institution a cotton mill 


has the right to set up a standard of moral, physical and mental ability, and 


to admit to its membership only those who care to meet its standards. A 
cotton mill is the only place | know where people have been allowed to look 
and act and do pretty much as they pleased. When cotton mill people were 
poor, and dirt and rags were all that many could afford, when mills were 
thought of as havens of refuge for the unfortunate, we were doing philan- 
thropic work to let everyone, regardless of habits and character, find work 
within our doorways; but the mills have done themselves an injustice by 
tolerating certain unwholesome morals and uncleanliness of body until the 
mills are accused, not of tolerating those conditions, but of causing them. 
Let’s do away with this unfavorable reaction against our. good intentions. 
Let’s clean up. 


I know what some of you are thinking. “The work has got to run.” 
Well, it will. Everything is speeding up. We expect each worker to do 
more than he used to do, because his machines are faster. Cotton mill work 
is becoming more high classed, more skilled. You owe it to yourselves to 
choose your operatives carefully. The younger generation of educated boys 
and girls is capable of fast, high speed work. We need such boys and girls. 
Are we going to make the mistake of turning them aside by stigmatizing 
cotton mill employment, or shall we create the kind of jobs to which they 
can be loyal? If you had to advertise the jobs in your mill would you say: 
“Wanted: Spinners: No one but a person with elementary education, of 
good moral character, clean, strong body and attractive appearance need 
apply,’ or would you say: “Any old human wreck can run these sides. If 
you haven’t got anything else to do come and try it for a while until some 
other old hag comes along to take your place.”’ 


Can the cotton mills create labor policies worthy of their operatives’ loy- 
alty, or shall we stigmatize the occupation until only the misfits, the down 
and out and the lost claim it for their own? 


Do you not also find that cotton mill folks, like folks everywhere, value 
their jobs in direct proportion to the social fruits of the job? And by that 
I mean all those spiritual intangible phases of life that the job makes possible 
o: brings within the workman's grasp. For ten or eleven hours a day the 
mill folks work. For twenty-four hours a day they live and move and have 
their being in the spiritual atmosphere of fellowship, love of family, friends, 
recreation, religion, education and home life. These are the influencse that 
continually play upon character and temperament and disposition. These 
are the things from which the folks are never loose; and unless they are 
properly adjusted and apportioned no amount of money wages will ever make 
a job worth holding, or life itself seem worth while. 


It is legitimate for industry to supply the good things of life, even as it is 
legitimate for the cotton mill folks to want them, happiness, working condi- 
tions to which they can be loyal, and living conditions in which they can 
feel a pride. These are the things in which you and I have a part, indeed 
for which we are responsible. Let us be proud that we have taken our 
places in industry, and let us, with the great, fine cotton mill folks of the 
South, carry on, unafraid and unashamed to work. With them let us look 
up and laugh and live. 
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PATENTS 


Trade-marks, Copyrights 


A former member of the HBxamining 
Corps in the ‘United States Patent 
Office. Convenient for personal inter- 


views. 

PAUL B. EATON 
Registered Patent Attorney 
Offices: 

406 Independence Building 
Charlotte, N. C. Phone Hem. 2173 
and 
903 Grant Place N. W. 

Washington, D. C. 


PRODUCTION BY 
ESTABLISHING UNIFORMITY 


You cannot expect a superin- 
tendent to keep production 
figures up and labor costs 
down when the “breaks” are 
against him 

Scott Testing Machines take 
the guess work out of pro- 
duction forecasts. 


HENRY L.SCOTT Co. PROVIDENCE, R.1. 


STANDARD 
MACHINE BOLTS 
Ask Your 
Supply Dealer for Them 
We Specialize in All Kinds of 
Bolts and Nuts 
For 
Textile Machinery 


Standard Nut & Bolt Co. 
Valley Falls, R. L 


Made 


Even v#idths, perfect sel- 
vedges, straight edges, made 
of long staple; uniform 
weaving, Lambeth Spinning 
and Twister Tapes can save | 


you money. Ask for prices 
and samples. 


Lambeth Rope Corporation, 
Charlotte, N. C. 


Protection 
70 
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é 
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x 
we: 
the 
Best SON 
eAmericas first wive fence «since 1883 eee | 
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In a poem called “The Toiling of Felix,’ Dr. Van Dyke seems to have 
put our very thoughts into this gospel of labor: 


‘All the dusty ranks of labor, in the regiment of God, 


March together toward his triumph, do the tasks his hands prepare: 


Honest toil is holy service; faithful work is praise and prayer. 

This is the gospel of labor, ring it ye bells of the kirk! 

The Lord of love came down from above to live with the men who work. 
This is the rose that he planted here in the thorn curst soil; 

Heaven is blessed with perfect rest, but the blessing of earth is toil.” 


Attendance At Wrightsville Audrey Spinning Mills, Weldon, 
n. G 


Meeting 
‘Continued from Page. 16) 


Murchison National Bank, Wil- 
mington, N. . 

Cosby, John C., Asst. Manager, Ciba 
Co., Ine., Greensboro, N. UC. 

Costner, R. L. Salesman. Charlotie 
Mfg. Co., Charlotte, N. C. 

Cranford, Z. F., Swpt., Dilling Cotton 
Mills, Kings Mountain. N. C. 

Crolley, S..L., Supt., Hermitage Cot- 
ion Mills, Camden; 8. ©. 

Davidson, E. P., Labora‘ory Man- 
ager, DuPont Company, Charlotte. 
N. 

Davis, Chas. A. Genl Overseer, 
Pilot Mills, Raleigh, N. ©. 

Davis, W. F., Supt., Brandon Mills, 
Greenville, S. €. 

Davis, Walter L.. Asst. Supt., Prox- 
imity Mill, Greensboro, N. U, 

Deal, Ralph M., Salesman, Crompton 
& Knowles Loom Works, Char- 
lotte, N. C. 

Dean, Geo. R., Manager, Staley Sales 
Corp., Spartanburg, 53. C. 

Decker, F. A., V.-Pres. and Traveling 
Rep., Textile Specialty Company 
Greensboro, 

Dilling, Marshall, Supt., A. M. Smvre 
Mfg. Co., Gastonia, N. ©. 

Dodds, George, Sales Engineer, 
Troco Lub. Co., Charlotte, N. C. 
Doggett, W. F., Supt., Cowpens Mills, 

Cowpens, 8. C. 

Drabble, A. J., Leigh & Butler, Bos- 
ton, Mass. 

Drake, D. A.. Drake Oil Co., Gastonia, 
N. CG. 

Dry, P. K., Asst. Supt., Linn & Cor- 
riher Mills, Landis, N. C. 

Durham, F. M., Asst. Mngr., Durham 
Hosiery Mills, Carrboro, N. C. 

Dutemple, Wim. P. Salesman, 
Whitinsville Spinning Ring  Co., 
Spartanburg, S&S. C. 

Dynes, F. W., Sales Manager, Haber- 
land Mfg. Co., Passiac, N. J. 

Edwards, E. W., Supt., Erwin Mills, 
Erwin, N. 

Emery, G. H., Certified Public Ac- 
countant, J. B. Rodgers & 
Statesville, N. C, 

Ervin, I. O., Overseer Carding, No. 4 
West Durbam Mill, Durham, N. U. 

Floyd, J. P., Spinner, Courtney Mfg. 
Co., Newry, 8. C. 

Frohman, E., Rep., Textile Roller 
Lubricating Devices Co., Gastonia, 
N. C. 

Fox, John W., Engineer, Duke Pow- 
er Co., Charlotte, N. C. 

Fowler, F. M., Overseer, Chadwick- 
Hoskins Mill No. 4, Charlotte, N. €. 

Garrison, M. B., Rep. Mill Devices 
Co., Gastonia, N. C. 

Geddie. E. C., Dyer, Erwin Cotton 
Mill, Erwin, N. C. 

Gibson, Dewey A., Designer, Aileen 
Mills, Inc., Biscoe, N. C. 

Gibson, W. H., Jr.. Supt. and Mgr., 
Aileen Mills, Biscoe. N. C. 

Gilbert, L. R. Supt. and = Megr., 


~ 


Gillespie, Paul G.. Agent, Cotton 
Testing, U. S. Dept. of Agriculture, 
Clemson College, S. 

Goeller, Harold L., Salesman, Stein, 
Hall & Co., Charlotte, N. U. 

Graham, A. H., Overseer, Oxford 
Cotton Mills, Oxford, N. C. 

Graham. [. P.. Office Erwin 
Cotton Mills No. 3. Cooleemee, 
N. C. 

Graham, J. A., Supt., Spencer Mt'n 
Mills, Gastonia, N. C. 

Graham, Thos. P.. Mer. Supply 
Dept., Crompton & Knowles Loom 
Works, Charlotte, N. C. 

Grainger, I. B., V.-Pres.. Murchison 
National Bank, Wilmington, N. 

Grant, R. T.. Southern Mgr., Chem}- 
cal & Dye Corp., Charlotte, N. C. 

Graves, John L.. Selling Agent, Saco- 
Lowell Shops, Charlotte, N. C. 

Gregg, J. M., Secretary, Southern 
Textile Association, Charlotte, N. 

Gregg, L. A, Demonstrator, DuPont 
Company, Charlotte, N. C. 

Gregg, N. A. Supt. Stonecutter 
Mills, Spindale, N. C. 

Green, L. E., Salesman, DuPont Co.., 
Charlotte, N. C. 

Greer, James A., Sou. Mer., Ameri- 
can Wool & Cotton Reporter, 
Greenville, S. C. 

Greer, W. W., Salesman, Seydel 
Chemical Co. Greenville, S. C. 
Griffin, Ira L.. Mer. Stein, Halil & 

Co., Inc., Charlotte, N. C. 

Grimes, M. T., Supt., Chicopee Mfg. 
Gainesville, Ga. 

Grimshaw, A. H. Teacher, N. C. 
State College, Raleigh, N. C. 

Gurry, F. W., Sales Agent, Stafford 
Co., Charlotte, N. C. 

Grwaltney, P. A., Gen. Supt., Malboro 
Mills, MeColl, S. €. 

Haddock, Paul F., Jr.. Salesman, A. 
Klipstein Co., Charlotte, N. C. 
Haddock, Paul F., Southern Mer., A. 
Klipstein Co., Charlotte, N. C. 
Harris, Arthur W.. Treasurer, At- 
lanta Harness & Reed Mfg. Co., 

Atlanta, Ga. 

Harrison, S. E., Barber-Colman Co. 
Greenville, 

Hart, IT. R., Asso. Prof., Weaving & 
Designing, N. €. State College, 
Raleigh, N. C. 

Haskins, L. L., Sou. Rep., The Akron 
Belting Co., Greenville, S. C. 

Hazard, T. €., Sales Mer., Tavlor In- 
strument Co., Rochester, N. Y. 

Heldman, J. Supt. Bleachery., 
Erwin Cotton Mill Durham 

Higgenbothem, W. H., Salesman, N. 
Y. & N. J. Lubricant Co., Atlanta. 
(ra. 

Hill, D. H., Jr., Asso. Editor, South- 
ern ‘Textile Bulletin, Charlotte, 
N. C. 

Hodges, J. M. Jr., Supt. Holt- 
William Mfg. Co. Fayetteville, 
N. C. 

Continued on Page 56) 


BLEACHERS! 


Re Cotton bleaching: 

Do you know that 

SOlozone 

has become the 

outstanding bleach? 

No! Not alone for Knit Goods 


but for Piece Goods as well. 


Well able to compete 


in cost. ASK us. 


“Whe 
ROESSLER 6 HASSLACHER CHEMICALCO 
713 Sixth Avenue New York, N. Y. 


HOTEL IMPERIAL 


Broadway at Thirty-second Street 
New York City 


Radial Center of All 
‘Transportation Lines 


Within Walking Distance of 
Everything Running 


RATES 


One Person 


Rooms Without Bath $2.00 up 

Rooms With Bath 2.50 up 
Two Persons 

Rooms Without Bath $3.50 up 

Rooms With Bath 4.00 up 

Parlor, Bedroom and Bath 6.00 up 


Your Valued Patronage Solicited 


nan 
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TETRACARNIT 


A scientifically prepared product for greatly 


increasing the solvent action of water. 


A very small addition to an ordinary dye- 
bath aids immensely in the production of 


level and well penetrated shades. 


SANDOZ CHEMICAL WORKS, INC. 


708-710 WASHINGTON STREET, NEW YORK CITY 


Paterson, N. J. Philadelphia, Pa. 
Providence, R. I. San Francisco, Cal. 


CHARLOTTE, N. C., 485 SOUTH CHURCH ST. 


Boston, Mass. 
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Finishing of Cotton Goods 


HEN a woven cloth arrives at a 

finishing plant it is called “gray 
goods.’ It contains mostly cotton, 
but, in addition, it has on and in it 
it various impurities. some derived 
from the raw cotton itself, and some 
added to the warp yarns or to both 
the warp and filling varns to facili- 
tate the weaving process, according 
to an article in Black & White, pub- 
lished by E. F. Houghton & Uo. 
These impurities include bits of 
seed, cotton wax, cotton gums of a 
pectinous nature, vegetable discol- 
orations, mineral dirt, and mineral 
oil collected from the machinery. 
The sizing materials added include 
vegetable and mineral oils and sul- 
phonated oils, various starches and 
gums, paraffin wax or tallow, and 
sometimes moistening materiais 
such as zinc, calcium, or magnesium 
chlorides, glycerin, ete. There may 
also be present fillers of a nature of 
tale or china clay. It is the object 
of the various steps of the finishing 
process to remove all the extrane- 
ous matters, and leave the pure col- 
ton in a condition to receive either 
a dyeing or a bleaching in order to 
produce suitabie marketable 
white. 

That combination of finishing 
processes which secures this desir- 
ed resull with the least waste mo- 
tion and damage to the cotton ts the 
one to be followed for any one class 
of goods. Another class of goods, or 
even a similar lot from another gray 
mill, may need an altogether differ- 
ent treatment. The preliminary 
step to the finishing process is 
singeing. This step is optional de- 
pending on the kind of goods. Singe- 
ing consists in passing the goods 
rapidly, either over a series of gas 
flames or over heated copper plates. 
The first type of machine is called 
an open singer and may be arranged 
so that a group of burners faces the 
cloth while the rest singe the back, 
or else so that all the burners are 
on one side of the cloth. In the 
other type of singer, the “plate sing- 
er,” the cloth usually passes over 
two or three open flames and then 
over three stationary copper piates 
which are heated to redness. In the 
newest type of singer there is but 
one plate, a rotating copper roller 
automatically heated and regulated 
to a definite temperature, about 1400 
deg. F. (760 deg. C.). This process 
of singeing is performed in order 
lo remove from the cloth the fuzz 
which appears on the surface and 
clogs the spaces between the yarns. 
Once the fuzz is removed it will be 
possible to produce on the finished 
cloth a luster which would be lost 
if the fuzz were permitted to re- 
main. 

As is always the case, the type of 
cloth governs to a large extent the 
choice of machines for singeing. 
The lighter, more open cloths are 
singed on open singers, while heavi- 
er fabrics need the action of a plate 
singer. Again, this process, which 
is apparently so simple, needs very 
eareful control to give good results. 
Too little heat will not give a thor- 
ough enough job. Too much heal, 
which may come either from flames 
improperly adjusted as to height or 
size, will have a tendency to char 


and leave both weakness and dis- 
eoloration in the cloth. 

After singeing, the first step of 
the bleaching process follows, or in 
the case of goods which are not to 
be singed, the same step is given. 
This is the wetting-out. For singed 
cloth the wetting-out serves both 
the purpose of removing any danger 
of fire, and preparation for the 
boiling-out. Anyone who has tried 
lo wet thoroughly a bit of raw cot- 
ton will realize immediately the 
great necessity of making this wet- 
ting-out a deliberate and thorough 
step in the treatment of goods. 
Being naturally water-repellant by 
virtue of their content of waxy and 
olly matters, there is a considerable 
possibility that the goods would not 
be completely wetted in the boiling- 
out process, leading to uneven and 
streaky results. 

At the present day nearly all pro- 
gressive firms are using specially 
prepared oils in wetting-out cotton. 
These have marked advantages over 
older solutions, and not only in- 
crease the speed with which the 
wetting-out operation is carried on, 
but also function in the processing 
of colton as kier assistants, solvents 
for greases and waxes, and general 
dye-bath softeners. Usually, the 
goods are dropped, after the singe- 
ing operation, into large cement-, or 
wuod-lined pits, where they are 
wetted-out and allowed to soak until 
withdrawn for boiling-out. In some 
establishments, however, one handl- 
ing of the goods is avoided by pass- 
ing them directly into the kier. 

It is in the kier, or some other 
apparatus of equivalent effect, that 
the main process essential to the 
production of good white goods is 
performed. This process is the 
bolling-out and has the result of re- 
moving from the goods almost to fhe 
last trace, all of the various impuri- 
Lies which were listed at the begin- 
ning of this article. The process 
depends for its effect on the fact 
that pure cellulose is much more 
resistant to the action of hot weak 
alkalies than most of the accom- 
panying materials. In addition, ad- 
vantage is taken of the fact tha! 
under the conditions in the kier the 
few materials which are not dissolv- 
ed by the caustic, are emulsified by 
the action of this material and tha! 
of the soaps which are formed. 

As a result of this treatment, 
starches, gums, etc. are dissolved. 
the fatty materials are saponified 
giving either insoluble lime soaps 
or soluble soda soaps, and the waxy 
materials are emulsified and sus- 
pended together with the mechani- 
cal dirt in the liquor. The goods are 
now repeatedly washed with water 
and then passed through a weak 
solution of sulphurie or hydroch- 
loric acid and then into a soaking 
pit until the acid has completely re- 
acted with the alkaline materiais 
remaining in the goods. The effect 
of this step is to dissolve some of 
the mineral impurities in the cloth. 
such as iron rust, aid in the removal! 
of suspended materials and to de- 
compose the lime soaps which are 
formed in the case of the lime boil, 
liberating the fatty acids. After the 

(Continued on Page 58) 
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ubize Yarn 


tts great stren eth 


is best for Men’s Underwear 


UE wean for the man who is living the 
strenuous life of today must be, not only luxurious, but sturdy 
and wear-resisting. It must have the economy which comes 
from many months of hard wear and washings, as well as a 
reasonable first cost. For these reasons, manufacturers today 
are making men’s undergarments——soft and silken, yet 
strong -—with Tubize yarns. 


Tubize, with its proved strength (10 to 20% stronger than 
any rayon or similar yarn, by actual test) will give the long 
wear and comfort which men demand in underwear. Under 
the strain of exercise and the roughness of laundering, it will 
_keep its shape and its luxurious softness. 


We will gladly send you samples of Tubize yarn to test 
and try. 


42 
“Wears Longer 


LZ Because It’s Stronger” 


Reg. U. S. Pat. Off. 
Brand Y AR N Made in U. S. A. 


LUBIZE ARTIFICIAL SILK CO. OF AMERICA - - Sales Office: 305 Fifth Ave, N.Y.C. + + Hopewell, Va. - 


Philadelphia, Pa. 
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Ask Your Dealer For ATKINS 


“ATKINS 
A 
Use Atkins No. 10 Hack Saw Frame 


Atkins SILVER STEEL Hack Saw DeLuxe with SILVER STEEL blades. 


SHV 
STt 


Blade for Hand and Power use cuts Scientifically designed, directing entire 
twice as fast and lasts six to twenty- force of stroke on cutting edge of 
five times longer than any other blade. blade Light, strong, easy to handle. 


Atkins Acrolite Atkins Circular 
and Ferrolite Hnives are adapt- 
ed for cutting 
cloth, leather, 


eork, and rubber 
of saving much They cut fast and 


money. Give them ryn true. Look for 


Grinding Wheels 
are the means 


a trial. Atkins name. 
Ek. C. ATKINS & COMPANY 


Branch Houses: Atlanta, Memphis, New Orleans 


BARBER-COLMAN COMPANY 
General Offices and Plant 
Rockford, [11.,U.S.A. 
Framingham, Mass. arp Tying Machines 

Greenville, S.C. Warp Drawing Machines 

Automatic Spoolers 


Knotters 


Speed Warpers 


UNIFORM IN APPLICATION 
Victrolyn 


Reg. U: 8. Patent Office 


A dependable assistant in sizing Cotton Warps 
SOLE MANUFACTURERS 


Bosson & Lane 


Works and Office, Atlantic, Mass. 


F. M. CRUMP & Co. 
COTTON 
MEMPHIS, TENN. 


DARY TRAVELERS 


if it's a DARY Ring Traveler. you can depend on 
it that the high quaiity is guaranteed—that the 
welgnt and circle is always correct, and that all 
are uniformly tempered which insures even run- 
ning, spinning or twisting. 


Ask for prices 


DARY RING TRAVELER COMPANY 


311 Somerset Ave. Fred H. Dary, Mgr. Taunton, Mass. 


JOHN E. HUMPHRIES —Sou. Agents— CHAS. L. ASHLEY 
Greer ville, S. C. Atlanta, Ga. 


ATTENDANCE AT 
WRIGHTSVILLE MEETING 
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Holt, Ss. S. Supt.. Travora Mfg. Co 
No. 1 & No. 2, Graham, N. C. 

Knowles Loom Works, Charlotte, 
N. C. 

Hooks, J. €.. Overseer, Chadwick- 
Hoskins Mill No Charlotte, 

Howard, W. L. Gen. Supt. & Mer. 
Brookford Mills, Hickory, N. C, 

Hughes, R. A. Overseer Spinning, 
Mill No. 5, Erwin, N.C. 


Hughes, P. N. Dyer, Consolidated. 


Texiile Corp. Raleigh, N. ©. 

Hunter, J. M. Asst. Supt., Consoli- 
dated Textile Corp. kynehbure, 
Va. 

Hufchins, G. Overseer Weaving. 
Vill No. 5. Erwin. N. 

ller, Harry B.. L. R. Wattley & Co.. 
Canton Junction, Mass. 

lier, Claude B.. Salesman, Keever 
Starch Co. Greenville. S. C. 

Isenhour, FE. H. Ashworth Bros. 
Charlotte, 


Dan H. Poole 


Iserman, Dr. S.. President, Chemical 
& Dye Corp. Springfield, N. J. 

Ivey, W. R., Demonstrator, Char- 
lotte, 

Jackson, Frederick, Universal 
Winding Co., Charlotte, N. C. 

Jackson, SS. B. Ex. Mer. Greer 
Siaple Cotton Breeding Farms, 
lowa Park, Tex. 

Jefferson, F. W., Partner. Iselin- 
Jefferson Co., New York City. 

Jennings, R. W., Supt., Lanett-Wes! 
Point Mfg. Co., Lanett, Ala. 

Jepson, Alfred, Gen’l Mer. Savona 
Mfg. Co., Charlotte, N. C. 

Johnson, Forrest A.. Owner, South- 
eastern Chemical Co., Wilmington, 
N..G. 

Johnson, J. D.. Sales Ener. Ameri- 
can Moistening Co., Atlanta, Ga. 
Johnson, O. L., Salesman, Charlotte. 

Johnson, W. L., Salesman, American 
Moistening Co., Atlanta, (ia. 

Jones, D. L. Weaver, Hermitage 
Mill, Camden, 8. €. 

Jones, J. R.. Spinner, Erwin Mill No. 
1, West Durham, N, C. 

Jones, W. O., Salesman. Steel Heddle 
Mig. Co., Greenville, 8. G. 

Kaneer, J. W., High Point, N. C. 

Keller, J. C., Supt., Park Yarn Mills 
Co., Kings Mountain, N. C. 

Kennedy, W. A. Sou. Mer.. Veeder- 
Root, Inc., Charlotte, N. C. 

King, S. C., Supt. Dyeing, Bleaching 
and Finishing, Cramerfon Mills. 
Cramerton, N. C. 

Lake, Marshall E. Sales’ Engr.. 
Duke Power Co., Charlotte, N. €. 

Land, M. A., Textile Engr., Westing- 
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house Elec. & Mfg. Co. Atlanta, 
(ra. 

Lanier, D. F., Supt... Oxford Cotton 
Mills. Oxford, N. ©. 

LaPrana, F. G., Chemist, Charlotte, 
N. CG. 

Lassiter, C. Salesman, Penick 
Ford, Greensboro, N. C. 

Lechier, J. Alfred, Sales Rep. The 
Glidden Co., Charlotte, N. C. 

LeClair, Emile, Salesman, Allanta 
Harness & Reed Mfg. Co., Atlanta, 
Ga. 

Lee, Williams, Selling Agent, Fales 
& Jenks Machine Co. Charlotte, 
N. 

Ligin, L. 8S. Barber-lolman_ Co., 
Greenville, S. 

Lichte, F. E.. Asso. Prof. Textile 
Engineering, A. & M. College, Col- 
leze Station, Texas. 

Lindsay, R. E.. Saco-Lowe'l Shops. 
Charlotte, N. 

Lockey, J. F.. Overseer Spinning & 
finishing, Bladenboro Cotton Mill, 
Blademboro, N. C. 

Lovelace, S. A.. Overseer Weaving. 
Inverness Millis Co. Winston- 
Salem, N. (€. 

McArdle, W. H., Sales Mer., General 
Naval Stores Co. New York City. 
McCracken, 8S. L., Supt., Hart and 
Fountain Cotton Mills, Tarboro, 
N. G. 

McDonald J. Supt. Carolina Tex- 
tile Corp., Hamer, 8S. C. 

McEihannon, J. W. Supt. Deep 
River Mills, Randleman, N. 

McE'iveen, W. R. Supt., Langley 
Mills, Langley, S. C. 

McFalis, John A., Supt., Ranlo Mfg. 
Co., Gastonia, N. C 

VMcFalls, J. C.. Salesman, J. Mul- 
lard, Greenboro, N. C. 

McGiee, Wm. A. Rep. Cotton, Char- 
lotte, 

Mcintyre, A. Ferguson, Agent, The 
Appleton Co., Anderson, 8. C. 

MacIntyre. R. B., Salesman, A. Klip- 
stein & Charlotte, N. C. 

HeKenzie, D. L. Selling Agent, 
Hickory Handle & Mfe. Con- 
over, N. 

McKenzie, J. K.. Night Overseer 
Spinning, Fort Mi!l' Mfg. Go. Fort 
Mill, S. C. 

McKenney, Paul K., V.-Pres. and 
Treas., Swift Mfg. Co... Columbus, 
(7a. 

McNeely, J. E., Supt., Bleaching and 
Finishing, Erwin Colton Mili, 
Cooleemee, N. C. 

Mackay, D. L., Salesman, Norris 
Bros., Greenville, S. C. 

Mackey, Rowland N.. Lockwood, 
(creene & Uo., New York City. 

Marlowe, Thomas A. Sou. Sales 
Sales Agent, L. Sonnoborn Sons. 
Inc., Charlotte, N. 

Matheson, R. M., Salesman, Vacuum 
Belting Co., Indianapolis, Ind. 
Meikle, Archibald, Greenville, S. C. 
Melchor, Guy L. Sr. Salesman. 
Howard Bros. Mfe. Co. Atlanta. 

(ra, 

Mekell, N. J.. Rep... W. T. Lane & 
Bros., Poughkeepsie, N. Y, 

Merrell, T. L., Asst. Mechanic, May- 
flower Mill, Cramerton, N. CG. 

Miller, W. M., Supt.. Mansfield Mili, 
Lumberton. N. €. 

Mills, W. H., Salesman, Sevdel- 
Woolley Co., Forest City, N. C. 
Mitchell, Walter M.. Salesman. 

Draper Corp., Atlanta, Ga. 

Montague, Jas. J.. Sou. Agent, Litch- 

field Shuttle Co., Charlotte, N. C. 


() 
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Montjoy, J. Supt. Steele’s Mills, 
Rockingham, N. 
Moore, G. E.. Supt., J. M. 
Co., Bynum, N. C. 
Moore, John K.. Salesman, National 
Ring Traveler Co., Gaffney, S. U. 
Vorrison., telly lL... Sou. Re Penick 
& Ford Sales Co., Spartanburg, 


Odell Mfg. 


Vorris. H. C.. Teehnical Div. Her- 
cules Powder Co. Wilmington, 
Del, 


Morrow, Harry, Salesman, Joseph 
Sykes Bros., Atlanta, Ga. 

Nelson, ‘Thomas, Dean, 
school, N. . State 
Raleigh, N. ©. 

New, A. G., Sou. Rep.. Wm. Sellers 
& Co. Inc. Greenville, S. C, 

Newman, D. U.. Asst. Mer., DuPont 
Co., Charlotte, N. €. 

Newman, M. <.. B. F. Goodrich Rub- 
ber Atlanta, Ga. 

North, Frank G., Rep.. Arnold, Hoff- 
man & Co. Atlanta, Ga. 

(Brien. George 


Textile 
College, 


Her- 
Wilmington, 


Salesman, 
cules Powder -(o.., 
Del. 
Oldham, A. L. Uarder, 
No, 2, Erwin. N. © 
Oliphant, A. D. Sou. Mer.. 
World Greenville, S. C. 
Ousiey, M. U S Bobbin & 
Co. Greenville, S. €. 
Owensby, James, Overseer Carding, 
American Mill No. 1, Bessmer City, 
Parks, P. B., Asst. The Erwin 
Cotton Mill Co., Durham, N.C. 
Pearce, J. Coy, Bluefield Coal & Coke 
Durham, N. 
Pemberton, E. L., Rep., 
Aniline & Chemical Co., 
N. 
Penny, J. T., Supt., National Cotton 
Mills, Lumberton, N. C. 
Petrea, Frank K., Supt.. Swift 
Co., Columbus, Ga. 
Philip, Robert W., 
Atlanta, Ga. 
Phillips, W. Supt., Social Circle 
Cotton Mills. Social Cirele, Ga. 
Pinkerton, W. C€.. Technical Sales, 
Stein, Hall & Co., Inc., Charlotte, 
N. C 


Poole, R. W., Draper Corp. Atlanta, 
(aa. 

Poovey, W. E.. Supt. 
Mig. Co., Granite Falls, N. C. 

Poovey, M. T., Gen’l Supt., Carolina 
Textile Corp., Dillon, S. C. 

Poovey, R. L., Paola Cotton 
Statesville, N. C. 

Pope, J. N., Staley Sales Corp. De- 
ecatur. Ill, 

Pratt, Otto, Sou. Rep. Edward H. 
Best & Allanta, Ga. 
Pratt, W. B.. Sou. Agent, Joseph 
Sykes Bros. Charlotte, N. C. 

Privette, C. €., Overseer Spinning, 
Statesville Cotton Mills, States- 
ville, N. C. 

Pruitt, J. F.. Overseer Spinning, No. 
3 Bladenboro Cotton Mill, Bladen- 
boro, N. C. 

Pulliam, L. O., Salesman, 
Greensboro, N. «. 

Quick, B. L. Carder (night), Hos- 
kins Mill, Charlotte, N. C. 

Quick, J. <A. Overseer Carding, 
Louise Mills, Charlotte, N. C. 

Rakestraw, S. Salesnmvan, Seydel- 

Wolley Co,, Atlanta, Ga, 

Reed, J. M.. Saco-Lowell 
Charlotte, N. 

Rice, J. B.. Myman Supply Co., Wil- 
minglon, N. C. 


Erwin Mill 
Textile 


Shuttle 


National 
Favelte- 


Mtg. 


Editor, Cotton, 


Falls 


Mills, 


DuPont, 


Shops, 
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Richie, A. Supt... Dixon Mills, 
Gastonia, N. 

Rickman. C. L.. Overseer Finishing. 
Ruby Cotton Mills, Gastonia, N. © 

Rogan, D. C.. Salesman, U S Bobbin 


& Shuttle Co. Providence, RH. I. 


Sails, Frederick, Sou. Circulation 
Mer.. Textile World, Greenville, 
U. 

Sanders, Hydrick, Mechanic, Ruby 
Mills, Gastonia, N. ©. 

Sanders, W. H., Supt.. Ruby Mills. 


Grastonia, N. 

Sandridge, J. D., Salesman, DuPont 
(greensboro. 

Scoggins, W. C., Supt., Bellwill Col- 
ton Mills, Wilmington, N. ©. 

Scott, Paul B. Sou. Sales Mer.., 
Philadelphia’ Felt Co., Washing- 
lon, D. 

Shelton, J. B. Supt... Maytlower Mill, 
Cramerton, N. C, 

Short, bD. F. Weaving, 
Consolidated Textile Corp., Lynch- 
burg, Va. 

smith, J. O.. Sou. Sales Mer., Gen- 
eral Coal Co. Charlotte, N. €. 

smith, T. LeRoy, Rep., Staley Sales 
Corp., Spartanburg. S. C. 

Smith W. R. United Chennecai 
Products Corp.. Jersey (ity, 

Smith, W. T.. Brandon Corp., Green- 
ville, S.C. 


()verseer 


snow, G. B. Salesman, 
Brush Co. Allanta, Ga. 
Lubricant Greenville, S. 
Southern, W. M,. Sup!.. American 
Cotton Mill, Bessemer City, N. C. 
still, W. H., Rep. Southern Textile 
sulletin, Charlotte, N. 
Sione, S. A. Service Man. 
Corp., Atlanta, Ga. 
Stribling, J. W.. 
Universal! 
Mass. 
Sullivan, 0. A. Asst. Supt. Gaffney 
Mig. Co., Gaffney, S. C. 

Sullivan, R. L., Supt., Avon Mills Co. 
Gastonia, N. 
Summer, E. 8S. 34 

Atlanta, Ga. 
Sutton, G. C., Spinner, Edenton Cot- 
fon Mill, Edenton, N. C. 
Tatum, €. §. Mer. Consolidated 
Textile Corp., Raleigh, N. C. 
Taylor, Charles D., Sou. Agent. Na- 
tional Ring Traveler Co. Char- 
lotte, N. C. 
Taylor, L. E.. 


A'lanta, 


Draper 


Atlanta 
Winding Co 


Agent. 


. Boston, 


Muscogee Ave. 


Rep., Nationa! 
Traveler Co., Charlotte, N. C. 

Taylor, W. C., Salesman. N. Y. & N. 
J. Lubricant Co., Greensboro, N. C. 

Terrell, E. A., Pres., The Terrell Ma- 
chine Co., Charlotte, N. C. 

Thomas, Mrs. Ethel, Asso. 
Southern Textile Bulletin. 
lotte, N. C. 

Thomes, N. H.. Salesman. 
Ring ‘Traveler Co.. 

Thomason, bh. 
lotte, N. 

Thomason, Fales F., Salesman. N. Y. 
& N. J. Lubricant Co. Chariotte, 
& 

Thomason, L. W., Sou. Agent. N. Y. 
& J. Lubricant Co. Charlotte. 
N. C. 


Ring 


Editor, 
Char- 


Victor 
Gaastonia, N. C. 
salesman, Char- 


Tompkins, Douglas. Mer. Barber 
Mfg Co., Charlotte, N. €. 

Thompson, Glee B., Salesman, At- 
lanta Harness & Reed Mfg. Go.. 


Atlanta, Ga. 


Thompson, W. H., Overseer Cloth 


Room, Courtenay Mfg. Co., Newry, 

Trameli, E. Supt. Virginia Cotton 
Milis, Fountain Inn, 8. C 


Starch 


400 MILL 


FAMOUS N 


$00 MILL C. P. SPECIAL 


BLUE RIVER CRYSTAL 


HESE starches are manufactured by 
carefully controlled and standard- 
ized methods. Purityand uniformityare 
guaranteed. Economy and efficiency are 
proved by the constantly increasing 
number of exacting textile manufac- 
turers who are getting satisfactory results 
by using our starches especially selected 
for their conditions. 
Recommendations are based upon 
intelligent investigation of each indi- 
vidual problem. 


CORN PRODUCTS REFINING COMPANY 
17 Battery Place, New York City 


Branch Offices: 


PHILADELPHIA BOSTON GREENVILLE, 5S. C. 


BETTER LEATHER BELTING 
MADE ONLY IN 


ONE QUALITY 


FOR 
WEAVING 
and 
BLEACHING 


FOR 
SPINNING 
and 
CARDING 


TENN. 


Manufactured by 


SLIP-NOT BELTING CORP. 


KINGSPORT, TENN. 


Distributed by 
PIEDMONT SUPPLY COMPANY 


Greenville, S. C. 


SLIP:NOT 
o 
"he | 
SLIP-NOT BELTING CORP 
| 
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Sou. 


Sales Rep., 
Chas. Bond Co., Philadelphia, Pa. 


Turner, John C., 


Turner, Samuel, Jr., Asst. Gen. Mer.. 
Mansfield Mills, Lumberton, N. C. 

Upchurch, C. L., Athens, Ga. 

Waldron, H. J., Distributor, E. F. 
Houghton & Co., Greensboro, N, C, 

Wallace, D. H., The Keever Starch 
Co., Greenville, S. C. 

Walsh, Thomas E.. Asst. Bus, Mgr., 
Cotton, Atlanta, Ga. 

West, T. P., Jack, Rep. Carolina 
Supply Co., Greenville, 8. C. 

Whipple, A. L., Salesman, Joseph 
Sykes Bros., Charitotte, N. C. 

White, W. G., Overseer Spooling & 


Slashing, Erwin Mill No. 4, Dur- 
ham, N. 
Whitley, C. W,. Overseer Weaving, 


Osage Mfg. Co., Bessemer Cily, 
N.C. 

W igington, John T., Asst. Marketing 
Specialist, U. S. Dept. of Agricul- 
ture, Clemson College, s. C. 

Willard, W. H. Mer., Ani- 
line & Chemieal Charlotte, 
G. 

Williams, D. C.. Supt.. Rockfish 
Mills, Hope Mills, Hope Mills, N. C. 

Williams, D. L, Chadwick- 
Hoskins Mill, Charlotte, N. C. 

Williams, F. B., Supt., Fairfax-Wes! 
Point Mfg. Co., Faifax, Ala. 

Williams, G. O., Overseer, -Chad- 
wick-Hoskins No. 3, Charlotte, 
N. C. 

Williams, J. G., Spinner, Pilot Mill, 
Raleigh, N. 

Wilson, W. O., Overseer, 
Cotton Mulls, Oxford, N. C. 


Oxford 
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Winget, H. G., Supt., Victory Yarn 
Mills Co., Gastonia. N. C. 

Woodworth, Gilbert, Overseer 
Weaving, Erwin Cotton Mill, Er- 
win, N. 

Woolley, Vasser, Jr., V.-Pres., Sey- 
del-Woolley Co., Allanta, Ga. 

Wooten, L. E., V.-Pres., Lestershire 
Spool & Chariotte, N, C. 

Wynne, I. E., Rep., Universal Wind- 
ing Co., Charlotte, N. C. 

Zahn, J. H., Salesman, H. W. Butter- 
worth & Sons Co., Chariotte, N. C. 
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Finishing of ‘Cotton Goods 


Continued from Page 54) 

acid treatment, which is called 
“souring,” the goods are thoroughly 
washed with water to remove the 
materials which have been loosened 
by the acid and especially the: cal- 
cium salts results from tie decom- 
position of the lime soaps. 

The thoroughly rinsed goods are 


now given a second boiling with 
either caustic soda or sodium ecar- 
honate. This saponifies the falty 


acids teft in the goods, giving solu- 
ble soda and has in general 
a similar effeet to the first boiling- 
out. However, since the prelimi- 
nary stages have removed the bulk 


SOapS, 


of the dirt. the second boil leaves 
the goods well “bottomed.” This 
means that they are now so ciean 


that such subsequent processes as 
may be desired can be applied with 
the assurance that the finished 
goods will come out a good and 


permanent white. Or in other words. 
tha! the faint vellowing of the goods 
on either ageing or steaming is most 


unlikely to appear. Of course, such 
thorough cleansing as has been de- 
scribed is not essential for some 
classes of goods. Hence, it is possi- 
ble to shorten the process. 

Before proceeding with the de- 
scription of bleaching, it may prove 
of value to consider precautions to 
prevent damage to the goods. While 
cellulose, the basic material of cot- 
ton, is comparatively resistant to 
the action of the chemicals used in 
boiling and souring, it is not abso- 
lutely so. Hence, there remains al- 
ways to be borne in mind the possi- 
bility that some damage may be 
done to the goods, if the processing 
is too strenuous or not well regulat- 
ed. For instance, in the presence of 
alkalies, cellulose is oxidized to a 
material which is called oxy-celly- 
This material is white like 
cotton, but has not strength and on 
the other hand has a great tendency 
to yellow with age. Similarly, acids, 
if allowed to become too strong, will 
form hydrocellulose, which is also 
lacking in strength and yellows 
readily. 


lose, 


Having gone through ail of the 
processes described above, the cloth 
is now ready for the final process, 
the actual bleaching. ‘This process 
consisting in. oxidizing away the 
residual impurities and traces of 
natural color remaining the 
goods, the less bleaching will be 
necessary. Within limits this state- 
ment holds good, bul it is modified 
first, by the danger of damage to 
the goods if the scouring is too 


severe. and second, by the fact that 


bleacher 
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some of the natural discolorations 
are only the minutest fraction more 
susceptible to chemical action than 
is cellulose itself. Bleaching there- 
fore is a question of regulation. If 
time or with a stronger solution, as 
it is allowed to (proceed for a longer 
soon as the impurities are gone, 
the cellulose will be attacked. 

The active material in bleaching 
is oxygen at the instant of its libera- 


tion. It is obtained by the decom- 
position of hypochlorous acid. This 
acid is formed in the bleaching 


process from the solution of either 
sodium or callium hypochlorite 


used by the action of the carbon 
dioxide of the air. 
In practice the procedure is as 


follows: A bleaching bath is pre- 
pared either from “chloride of 
lime” or, by the more modern meth- 
od, from liquid chlorine and caus- 
tic soda. The scoured and rinsed 
cloth is well covered with this solu- 
lion, and allowed to stand in a cool 
place with free access of air for 
such time as the judgment of the 
indicates. The goods are 
again rinsed and given a final sour 
in weak acid. Today the acid for 
this step is sulphurous acid, a solu- 
tion of sulphur dioxide in water. 
The peculiar advantage of this acid 
is that it also acts as an antichlor. 
That is, it reduces the last traces 
of hypochlorite retained in the 
goods and prevents subsequent de- 
terioration from this souvee. It is 
also volatile and escapes on drying 
so that the fear of acid damage is 
largely removed. 


Williamson, Walter. Sou. Gen 
Mer.. Bellwill Cotton Mill, Wil- 
mington, N. C. 

ROLLS 
UNDERCLEARER 


FOSTER WINDER 


SPOOLS 
TWISTER 
METAL PROTECTED 


ENAMELED BOBBINS 
OF ALL KINDS 


CONES AND BUTTS 


MAKE US YOUR BOBBIN MAKER 


Mmeucan 


Bobbin and Spool Manufacturers 


We Are Specialists in Manufacturing Automatic Loom and Rayon Bobbins of All Type 


JOBBINS 


MULTIPLE HOLE FEELER 
SLUBBERS 
INTERMEDIATE 
WARP 

TWISTER 

SPEEDER 

FILLING 

FLAX AND JUTE 
METAL PROTECTED 
DUCK FILLING 
UNIVERSAL WINDERS 
WOOL FILLING 

WOOL WARP 

RAYON 


TOPS RECLOTHED 


LICKERINS REWOUND 


For Prompt Service send your Top Flats to be reclothed and your Lickerins 
to be rewound to our nearest factory. We use our own special point hardened 


lickerin wire. 


Graham and Palmer Sts., Charlotte. N. C. 
44-A Norwood Place, Greenville, 8. C. 
Texas Mill Supply Co., Inc., Texas Representative, Dallas, Texas 


127 Central Avenue, Atlanta, Ga. 


Ashworth Brothers, Inc. 
Tempered and Side Ground Card Clothing 


COTTON MILL MACHINERY REPAIRED 


wae 


4 
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Dyeing Rayon-Cotton 
Mixtures 


HIS branch of dyeing is yet one of 

the most difficult problems to 
solve. When the material is in the 
form of ribbons, pile or plain fabric, 
it is usually composed of rayon and 
non-mercerized cotton. Whereas the 
affinity of mercerized cotton and 
rayon for many dyestuffs is about 
the same, there is a marked differ- 
ence between the affinity shown by 
rayon and non-mercerized cotton. If 
thus happens, that in these com- 
binations it is very necessary thal 
the two fimers shall show a solid 
shade, otherwise, the effects sought 
are spoiled. 

It has been suggested that the cot- 
ton portion should be treated before 
weaving with caustic soda of a 
strength sufficient to increase its 
alfinity for coloring matters, but 
this course is ruled out of consid- 
eration owing to the incrensed cost 
of production it entails. 

Various styles of rayon plushes 
with a cotton back have been pro- 
duced for many years. After dye- 
ing, the cotton ground always show- 
ed up lighter in color than the rayon 
pile, and it became necessary to dye 
the cotton before Weavine., a shade 
of dark brown or even black. buf 
even this procedure does not alto 
gether overcome difficulty. 
Much experimental work was un- 
dertaken by examining the re ative 
affinity of numerous dyestuffs, and 
the effect of varying the tempera 
lure of dyeing, but without any 
really satisfactory results. The ad- 
dition of dispersing agents to the 
divebath had been recommended 
with the idea of lowering the af- 
finity of the rayon for the coloring 
matter, but it was found that the 
liner the state of division of the 
dyestulf thus induced, the deeper 
was the rayon colored, and the paler 
the cotton by comparison. 


A Suitable Method. 


This subject of the dyeing of solid 
shades in mixtures of rayon and 
cotton has received the attention of 
W. Alterhoff, who suggests the fol- 
lowing method of getting over the 
difficulty. The woven material, from 
the loom, is boiled with a solution 
containing per litre, 1 gram of soda- 
ash, and 0.5 gram of monopol soap, 
for about half an hour. After this 
lreatment most of the impurities 
that were present in the cotton, and 
the rayon, will have been removed. 
The addition of the monopo! soap is 
made with the object of removing 
paraffin and waxes that may be 
present. After the boiling-out the 
material is washed, first. with hof 
water and next with cold, and is 
then ready for dyeing or for bleach- 
ing if pale shades are to be pro- 
duced. 


In either case the dyeing is carried 


out in a bath containing 20 grams of 


Glaumer’s salt per litre, and 1 gram 
of a good oil, such as monopol bril- 
liant oil. The material is first of all 
worked for a time in this bath with- 
out any addition of coloring matter, 
al the least for a quarter of an hour, 
after which time the solution of the 
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dyestuff is added, and dyeing con- 
tinued at the boil for about one 
hour, then the steam is shut off, and 
the material manipulated for a fur- 
ther half an hour in the cooling 
bath. 


Various Dyestulfs Used. 


If the desired shade has been 
reached the material is washed well 
and brightened with a warm weak 
solution of formic or acetic acid. By 
This method of working it is possible 
fo produce the same depth of tone 
in both rayon and non-mercerized 
cotton by the use of the following 
dyestuffs: 

Pyramine Yellow G, Pyramince 
Orange 3 G, Half-wool Red 5 B, 
Half-wool Blue R, Half-wool Black 
B, Cotton Black E Extra, Cotton 
Black RW Extra, Half-wool Brown 
G, Half-wool Violet B, Half-wool 
Sky Blue B, Half-wool Green 2 G, 
Oxamine Brown 3 G., 


New Machinery for Mill at 
Lexington 


Lexington, N. €.—A solid car load 
of knitting machines was received 
in this city recently for the Pull 
Hosiery Mills, one of the new manu- 
facturing industries of Lexington. 
The additional. machinery to the 
local plant will double the produc- 
tion capacity of the mills, it is said. 
The shipment of machinery con- 
sisted of 25 of the latest and most 
improved knitting machines for the 
manufacture of fancy hosiery. The 
initial unit of twenty-five machines 
have been in operation for the past 
two months or more. The ultimate 
capacity of the mill, it is stated, Is 
to be 100 machines. 


Andrews Loom ae Reed 
Consolidates With 
Southern 


Spartanburg, 8. C.—Consolidation 
of the Andrews Loom, Reed & Har- 
ness Co. and the Southern Reed 
Works, of Campobello, whose plant 
was destroyed by fire last week, has 
heen effected. Isaac Andrews, head 
of the former company, is also 
president of the newly organized 
Standard Looms, Inc. 

Frank McLane and Fuller Me- 
Lane, brothers, owners of the 
Campobello concern, will assume 
the management of the reed depar't- 
ment. With the added hasinene 
brought about by the amalgamation, 
Lhe new concern will serve one of 
the largest fields of its line in the 
south. The Southern Loom Reed 
Manufacturing maintained branch 
offices in Greenville and Augusta, 
Ga., which will be continued under 
the name of the Andrews Loom, 
Reed & Harness Co. The reed shop 
in the Andrews plant here is one ot 
the largest in the United States. 

The McLanes began repairing and 
overhauling reeds at Campobello ia 
1919, and since then their business 
was extended into the Carolinas and 
Georgia and Texas. Their plant was 
built in 1923. ‘The Andrews concern 
also serves textile mills in Alabam 
and Tennessee. 


REG. U. 8S. PAT. OFF. 


ROLLER CALF 


R. NEUMANN & CO. 
Hoboken, N. J. 


Direct Factory Representatives in the South 
SOUTHERN TEXTILE SPECIALTY CO., GREENVILLE, 8S. C. 


For The 


SorresT 


And Most Level Dyeing On Silk, 
Rayon, Cotton And Mixtures 
Use) 


DYERSOL 


SOUTHERN REPRESENTATIVE 


WALTER M. FAILOR 


Box 989 Charlotte, N. C. 


NEUTRASOL PRODUCTS CoRP. 
41 PARK Row NEw YorK, N. Y. 


J. E. SIRRINE & | 


Engineers 


Textile Mills; Hydro-Electric De- 
velopments; Tobacco Products Plants, 
Cotton, Tobacco and General Ware- 
housing; Industrial Housing; Steam 
Power Plants; Steam Uvtlization. 


Gener: ! Offices: 


South Carolina 


Greenville, 


Loom Cords a Specialty 


We Also Manufacture 
The Improved Dobby Bars and Pegs 


Rice Dobby Chain Company 
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SELLING AGENTS 


for 
SOUTHERN COTTON GOODS 


Deering, Milliken & Co., Inc. 


79-83 Leonard Street 
New York 


99 Chauncy St., Boston 223 Jackson Blvd., Chicago 


Leslie, Evans & Company 


39-41 Thomas St. New York 
Selling Agents for Southern Mills 


Sheetings, Print Cloth, Drills, Twills, Ducks 


W. H. LANGLEY & CO. 


COMMISSION MERCHANTS 
320 Broadway, New York City 
Sole Selling Agents for 
Langley Mills, Seminole Mills, Aiken Mills, Anderson Cotton Mills, 
Strickland Cotton Mills, Moultrie Cotton Mills, Poulan Cotton Mills 


WOODWARD, BALDWIN & CO. 


Established 1825 
43 and 45 Worth Street, New York 
Selling Agents For 
Southern Cotton Mills 


Baltimore Philadelphia 
St. Louis San Francisco 
St. Paul 


Roston St Joseph 
Chicago Shanghia (China) 
Cincinnati Minneapolis 


Wellington, Sears & Company 
93 Franklin St., Boston 66 Worth St., New York 


St. Louis Dallas 


San Francisco 


Philadelphia 
Atlanta 


Chicago 
New Orleans 


Amory. Browne G. 


Specializing in Selling Cotton Mill Products 


BOSTON, 48 Franklin St 62 Worth St. NEW YORK 
Our Export Department Serves 69 Foreign Countries 


CURRAN & BARRY 


320 Broadway 
New York, N. Y. 
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Cotton Goods 


New York.-— Trading in cotton 
goods was somewhat more active 
toward the end of the week Atter 
rather large sales of print cloths on 
rriagday morning, prices began to 
show some advance and most stand- 
ard constructions were an eighth 
cent higher. Business in sheetings 
was also larger and prices were 
firmer. ‘Tire fabrics and goods for 
the rubberizinge trades were more 
active, wash goods business was 
shightiv better. Sales of. towels, 
sheets and bedspreads were also 
larger. 


In the print cloth section there 
were sales before the price advance 
of 80x80 4-vard at 72x76s 
O68x72s at Stee and 64x60s 7%e, 
60x40s During Friday only 
the 72x76s were obtained at 
and 60x48s alt 64%c. The market was 
generally up %e on all! of these. 
Mills began to quote 8.20-vard 5'«e 
where 4%c had been done on Thurs 
day and 5c continued the holdine 
price in several quarters. A few 
7.45-vard brought 5%c, 28-inch 64x 
60s 55%c. The large trading which 
had been done was sald to have been 
done on 44x40 6.15-vard  sheetings, 
action on them being at 5%ec with 
bids on a few large lots of 40 
squares al and firmly quot- 
ed. Buyers took smal! quantities of 
Si-inch S-vard at 65¢c, most mulls 
holding for “we more. Sales of 40- 
inch 4.25-yvard were made al 7%ec, 
one or two makes bid Jc and nol 
accepted. ‘The market moved a few 
squares 4.25-vard at 8%&c. 


In sheetings for 31-inch 5.00 yard, 
H656c, net, was reported, and some 
asked three-quarters: 6.42 vard, 40 
squares quoted at 6%, net: and some 
ask even money; 4.70 yard at 7% to 
one-half, net: 36-inch, 3.00 yvard 
heard alt 10%, net, and some \ uoOtLMLA 
slightly higher: 56x60, 4.00 vard al 
8% net: 40-inch, 3.75 vard at 8% to 
seveneighths, net; 40-inch, 4.25 yard 
at 7% to seven-eighths, net: 40-inch, 
2.00 yard at 7, net, and 40-inch, 5.50 
vard at 6%. net. 


Quotations on carded broadcloths 
were somewhat stiffer Friday, in 
line with the firmer attitude taken 
by sellers with regard to other print 
cioth yarn goods. ‘The 80x60 non- 
feelers were again being generally 
quoted al 9 cents; they had soid aft 
ihree-quarters the previous day. 
The 90x60s were quoted at 104, 


cents: for 100x60 carded, 10% to If 
cents. 

One of the more favorable sec- 
tions of the cloth market has been 
narrow drills which have sold for 
export ,the 26-inch and thereabouts 
principally wanted. It has been pos- 
sible to obtain several cents a 
pound more for these than for 
standard narrows, such as are used 
in dhe domestic trade. A few foreign 
buvers are said to have shown a de- 
sire to cover on them te the close of 
the current year. 

Beyond the readiness of various 
buyers to cover on several of the 
scarce canton construction, the mix- 
Lures section has shown no features 
which could be called encouraging. 
Buyers in need of yardage fail to 
show a desire to cover ahead on 
their requirements. 

The duck situation has vot been 
lo any extent active, though the 
rubber and automobile trades cov- 
ered on moderate quantities during 
the iast few days. Occasional sales 
of numbered duck have been allow- 
ed on a few transactions. 

Moderate buying in milaly better 
aclivity in the Fall River print cloth 
market during the week. The sales 
for the week will reach 15,000 pieces 
covering a rather wide range ol 
xoods. The broadening of the mar- 
ket, although the volume of sales 
has been light, has resulted in a gen- 
erally better feeling. There was 
some effecort to place business al 
prices slightly under the skin, eés- 
pecially with regard to sateen num- 
bers, but mills held tirm under the 
pressure. For the first time in some 
months buyers evinced a willingness 
io gO ahead, but mills were not in- 
clinded to go much beyond the nex! 
four to five weeks. 


Colton goods prices were as fol- 
lows: 


Print cloths, 28-in., 64x60s 
Print cloths, 27-in, 64x60 Me 
Gray goods, 38%-in., 64x60s i” 
Garay goods, 30-in,, 68x72s Sl, 
Giray goods, 39-in., 80x80s 
Dress cinghams iP 
Brown sheetings, 3-yd........... 12 
Brown sheetings, 3-vd. 
Brown sh'tgs, 4-yd 56x60s 10 
Brown sheetings, stand. 13 
Tickings, 8-o7z. 21%a23 
Staple ginghams, 27-in. 10% 
Standard prints 


REEVES BROTHERS, INC. 
55 Leonard St., New York 


Philadelphia Office: Drexel Building New England Office: Pawtucket, R. I. 
Selling Agente fer 
GREY COTTON GOODS 


CARDED YARNS COMBED YARNS 


Constructive Selling Agents 


for 


Southern Cotton Mills 
J. P STEVENS & CO., Inc. 


23 Thomas Street 
New York City 
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| The Yarn Market 


Philadelphia, Pa. The demand 
for cotton was considerably 
broader during the week and 
were larger. The price situation, 
however, failed to show any im- 
provement. fairly large sales 
were reported at prices slightly un 
der most spinners quotations, al!- 
though the price list as a whole was 
reported as being well ma'tntained. 

In view of the fact that the raw 
staple continued steady, with a mild 
fluctuation occasionally present, yet 


yarns 


sales 


some 


not disturbing the trend that yarn. 
orices followed, could not be direc!- 
ly placed. The light demand that 


has been encountered was pointed 


out as having led to surplus stocks 
in spinners’ hands, who, coupled 
with an effort to ebntinue plant 


operations, created an outlet by way 
of bargain offerings. The movement, 
however, was responded to and 
found some manufacturers con- 
tracting for tmrmediate as wel: as 
future requirements. With the easy 
spots on the surface and with close 
‘irading bearing the market, 
ble business remained 
as spinners refused to grant any 
serious decline as sought by some 
Orders taken were gencral- 
ly «distributed and found the East, 
West and up-State interests the 
most active traders. Quotations for 
average yarns were based on 35%c 
for 20s two-ply warps and 39%e fo! 
30s two-ply warps. 

Yarn dealers say that many of 
heir concede the rela- 
live cheapness of yarns as current- 
ly priced, but even when offered 
small additional lots at concessions, 
buyers do not care to go beyond the 
covering of known requirements. In 
some quarters, it is said that it ap- 
parently rests with cotton crop news 
to give the yarn business a much- 
needed stimulus. For the present, 
the tendency of yarn prices in the 
local market appears to be to shift 
a little farther away from the level 
of asking prices maintained by card- 
ed yarn spinners for the last sever- 
al weeks. Necessities of individual! 
yarn sellers, it is indicated, may be 
largely responsible for this. 

The weavers are supplying more 
orders to this market than the knilt- 
ters thus far this month, it is said, 
although it is conceded that most of 


nded 


customers 


this buying consists of small lots. 
The supply of yarn at present is 
ample, but it is pointed out that 
there is no surplus on hand, either 
among dealers or in the South, thal 
would be likely to affect price. Yarn 
sellers are using !ess warehouse 
space than alt this time last year. 


It is expected that this will change 


in July or August. The outlook for 
the later summer and early fall, 


some observers contend, is more en- 
couraging than in either of the two 
preceding years at this time. 

It now appears likely that prac- 
tically all carded yarn mills in the 
South may close from June 29 to 


July 9 in response to an appeal be- 
number of 
spinners. It is 


ing made by a 
Southern 


leading 
helieved 


fad 


that the shut down of a 
week should have a very good 


upon the market 
There has been practically nv 
change in the situation on combed 


and mercerized yarns. 


Two-ply Mercerized Yarn. 


20s 
26s 63 
40s 
308s 64 
76 
60s 
70s 97 
SOs 1.0% 
90s 1.52 
100s 1.82 
Sothern Single Skeins. 
4-S8s 33 
10s 
l4s 34 
l6s 34% 
0s 36 
24s 
268s 
40 
40s 48 
Southern Two-ply Skeins. 
4s-Ss 33 
10s 3314 
12s 34 
14s 38 
16s 4a 2 
20s 
248 
26s 39% 
30s 41 
40s 45 *y 
50s 58 
Southern Single Warps 
4s-8s 34 
108 34 be 
12s 34% 
l4s 35 
16s 35% 
Ds 
_40 
40s 49 
Southern Two-ply Warps 

Ss 
10s 34 
12s 35 
146 3D 
16s 36 
20s 
24s 
26s 39 
30s 41 


Southern Frame Spun Carded Yarn on 
Cones—Cotton Hosiery Yarns. 


8s 32 
10s 32% 
12s 33 
14s 33% 
16s 34 
18s 342 
20s 35 
22s 351 
24s 37 
268 38 
30s 40 
40s 4s 

Southern Two- ply Combed Peeler. 

Ss 44 
20s 48 
30s 53 
36s 54 
38s 55 
40s 56 
50s 62 
60s 66 
70s 76 
80s 87 
Carpet and Upholstery Yarns in Skeins. 


8s to 9s 3-4 ply tinged tubes 30 
Ss 3-ply hard white warp twist 31 
10s and 12s 3 and 4-ply hard white 
yarn tubes and skeins 32 
Same, warps 33 
Southern Two- ply Hard Twist Combed 
Peeler Weaving Yarns 


8-12s 46 
20s 48 
30s 53 
36s 54 
38s 56 
40s 57 
50s 60 
60s 66 
70s 80 
80s 85 
Southern Combed Peeler Single Yarn on 
Cones. 
10s 42 
12s 42% 
14s 43 
l6s 43% 
228 46 
24s 47% 
26s 49 
28s 50 
38s 55 
40s 56 
50s 62 
60s 67 
70s 80 


CATLIN YARN COMPANY 


NEW YORK BOSTON PHILADELPHIA 


Commission Merchants 


Cotton Yarn 


SOUTHERN OFFICE: 
1017 Commercial Bank Bldg. 


CHICAGO 


CHARLOTTE, N. C. 


WENTWORTH 
Double Duty Travelers 


Last Longer, Make Stronger Yarn, 
Run Clear, Preserve the SPINNING 
RING. The greatest improvement en- 
tering the spinning room since the ad- 
vent of the HIGH SPEED SPINDLE. 
Manufactured only by the 


National Ring Traveler Co. 
Providence, R. 
31 W. First Street, Charlotte, N. C. 


RIDLEY WATTS & Co. 


Commission Merchants 


CHICAGO 
SAN FRANCISCO 
ST. LOUIS 


NEW YORK 
PHILADELPHIA 
BOSTON 


BALTIMORE 


HARRIS 


EK have done business in the South for 
the past 


40 YEARS 


URING that time, HARRIS OILS 
have won a reputation for uniform 
high quality. 


F you want LUBRICATION ECONO- 

MY, write us today and let us tell you 
why it is ECONOMY to use HARRIS OILS 
in your pinat. 


A. W. HARRIS OIL CoO. 
326 South Water St. 
Providence, R. I. 
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Want Department 
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Wanted To Buy 
From three to six hundred Dra- 
per Midget Feelers. Must be in 
good condition. Address H. T. E., 
care Southern Textile Bulletin. 


Duward Haynes 
Anyone knowing the whereabouts 
of Duward Haynes, last heard of 
about 18 months ago, somewhere 
in Florida, please notify his fa- 
ther, W. L. Haynes, Great Falls, 


s. 


New Bargains in ReBuilt Motors 
and Electrical Equipment 
Over 1,700 wonderful bargains in 
Motors, Generators and Electrical 
Equipment in Glow’s NEW Stock 
List No. 37. Write today for 
FREE copy! “Glow'’s Guarantee 
is Like a Government Bond.” 
Prompt shipments. The old re- 
liable electrical machinery house. 
In business since 1905. The Glow 
Electric Company, 15 East 2nd 

St., Dept. I-6, Cincinnati, Ohio. 


Sullivan Hardware Co. 
Anderson, S. C. 
Mill Supplies 


All Orders Given Prompt and 
Careful Attention 


Position Wanted 


With power plant, steam engines, 
turbines or hydro-electric or 
combination engineer-master me- 
chanie or head electrician with 
manufacturing plant. Have 25 
years’ experience; 10 years chief 
engineer; am upto-date; A-1 
references: have family. Address 
©. O., care Southern Textile Bul- 
letin. 


SHIPPING CONTAINERS 
WIREBOUND CORRUGATED 


Je2 ‘proof 


TRAGOE MARK U.S. PAT. OFF. 


CORRUGATED BOXES 


wooD 


DAVID M. LEA & COMPANY, INC. 


Established 1869 
Richmond, Va. 


Cut Vg in., 


1A: 1. BRADLEY MPG: CAL 


Lines—Any Length] 105 Beekman St. 


Bradley Stencil Machines 


in., 1% in., and 
. Letters 
OVER 30,000 IN USE 
VROP FORGED STEEL PUNCHES 
ALL PARTS INTERCHANGEABLE 
MACHINES SENT ON TRIAL 
FREIGHT PAID BY US BOTH WAYS 
ROUND AND HORIZONTAL 
MODELS 
Right—Buy aif Shippers’ Supplies 


Mark Your 
radley 


Bradley 
Ol! Stencil Board 
Bradley's 
Two-in-One 
Stencil Ink 


The Bradie 
Ball Stencil Pot 


Write for Samples 


New York 


The more the Textile Industry learns about Sizol 
Service the better it appreciates its value in success- 
ful weaving. 


SEYDEL CHEMICAL COMPANY 


Jersey City, N. J. 


Griffin, Ga. 
W. T. Osteen 


Dallas, Texas 
W. H. Gibson 


Greenville, 8. C.. 
W. W. Greer 


WANTED 


To Sell—? 


To Buy—? 
To Exchange—? 
Employment—? 


Help—? 


“Want Ads” in the SOUTHERN TEXTILE BULLETIN Get 


RESULTS 


Rates: $1.50 per inch per insertion 


UNIVERSAL WINDING CO. 
BOSTON 


Textile Winding Machinery 


Southern Offices 
Charlotte, N. C. 
Frederick Jackson 
I. E. Wynne 
Factory Office, Providence, R. I. 


Atlanta, Ga. 
Jesse W. Stribling 


Vaughan’s 
Carding Lessons 


Contains information and tables of useful and prac- _ 
tical value to the overseer or the man aspiring to 
that position. Amply illustrated. 


Price $1.00 


CLARK PUBLISHING COMPANY 
Charlotte, N. C. 


“Where Quality Counts” 
U.S. Ring Traveler Co. 


159 Aborn Street, PROVIDENCE, R. I. 


ANTONIO SPENCER, President AMOS M. BOWEN, Treasurer 


WILLIAM P. VAUGHAN 
Southern Representative, P. O. Box 792, Greenville, Le C. 


“WHERE TRAVELER NEEDS ARE PARAMOUNT,” Use the 
UNIVERSAL STANDARD PRODUCTS, which insure you against 
Interruptions and Delays in your work. 

FINE 

se OUR SPECIALLY TEMPERED NARROW TRAV S. 

FOR UNIFORMITY OF TWIST IN PLYS AND coADa 

Use the new “BOWEN PATENTED VERTICAL OFFSET” 
Patent No. 1,636,992. 
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EMPLOYMENT BUREAU) 


The fee for joining our employment bureau for three months is $2.00 
which wil! also cover the cost of carrying a small advertisement for two 


weeks. 


If the applicant is a subseriber to the Southern Textile Bulletin and 
his subscription is paid up to the date of his joining the employment 


bureau the above fee is only $1.00. 


During the three month's me ag we send the applicant nolices 
es 


of all vacancies in the position which he 


ments for two weeks. 


ires and carry small advertise- 


We do not guarantee to place every man who joins our employment 
bureau, but we do give them the best service of any employment bureau 
connected with the Southern Textile Industry. 


WANT position as superintendent or as 
overseer carding and spinning. Well 
experienced, good manager of help, 
references. No. 6435. 


WANT position as night superintendent 
or as overseer weaving. Age 40. Mar- 
ried, References, my present employ- 
ers No. 65439. 


WANT position as overseer carding or 
spinning. Experienced and reliable. 
Good references. No. 6440. 


WANT position as superintendent, or 
foreman in knitting department in 
seamless hosiery mill. 18 years experi- 
ence. Practical fixer of knitting ma- 
chinery. Will go anywhere. No. 6441. 


WANT position as overseer weaving, 
starting up new looms or reconstruct- 
ing old. Experienced on C. & K., Stat- 
ford Automatic and gg 0? looms. Can 
give satisfaction. No. 6442. 


WANT position as overseer carding or 
spinning. or both in small mill. Ex- 
perienced on various yarns. No. 6443. 


WANT position as superintendent in 
small mill or overseer carding in large 
mill. 20 years experience. References, 
my present employers. No. 6444. 


WANT position as superintendent in 
large weave mill, white or colored. Ex- 
perienced and reliable. No. 6445. 


WANT position as superintendent, over- 
seer carding or as cotton grader. Ex- 
erlenced and good references. No. 
446. 


WANT position as carder or spinner or 
both, day or night. References. No. 
5447. 


WANT position as overseer spinning or 
twisting or both. Experienced on grades 
of cotton from waste to combed Sea 
Island yarns white and colored. 8 years 
experienced on cord tire fabrics. — 
50. Good health Go anywhere. 0. 
5448. 


WANT position as superintendent. Pre- 
fer broad sheeting. No mill too large. 
References. No. 6449. 


WANT position as overseer weaving 
plain or fancy, or warp preparation and 
designing for Dobbies. No. 5460. 


WANT position as overseer carding and 


spinning. e 45. 22 years experience. 
Married, and strictly temperate. No. 
5461. 


WANT position as overseer carding, or 
as second hand in carding in large 
mill. Over 20 years experience in card 
room. Best of references. No. 5452. 


WANT position in machine shop. Can 
repair electric motors. Would accept 
job running lathe im tron-work plant. 
No. 


WANT position as overseer cloth room, 
large or small. 15 years experience. 
Present employers will vouch for me. 
No. 5464. 


WANT position as master mechanic or 
machinest. 15 years experience in shop 
work—water, steam and electric power. 
Age 36. Good references. No. 5455. 


WANT position as superintendent. Quali- 
fied for any kind of work. No. 6406. 


WANT position as carder, or second hand 
in a large mill. No. 6457. 


WANT position as superintendent or 
overseer weaving. Experienced and re- 
liable. Good references. No. 5458. 


WANT position as overseer carding or 
spinning or both. Age 87. L Cc. 8B. 
graduate in complete course in cotton. 
Seven years with one mill. Married. 
Good references. No. 6469. 


WANT position as overseer sewing or 
finishing department. No. 5460. 


WANT position as roll coverer. Can run 
shop or act as assistant. Can do any- 
thing in roller shop, and can change on 
short notice. No. 6461. 


WANT position as assistant superintenl- 
ent or designer, or both. Four years 
in textile college, and six years practi- 
cal experience. No. 6462. 


WANT position as overseer spinning. 
Good references. No. 5453. 


WANT position as overseer spinning 
twisting or winding or all three. Age 
40. 15 years clean record as overseer. 
Will go anywhere, if wages are right. 
References all past and present em- 
ployers. No. 56464. 


WANT position as electrical engineer in 
large manufacturing plant. 25 years 
experience with engines, turbines, elec- 
trical machinery and distributing sys- 
tems. Am availabie in May. Have 
family. A-1 references. No. 5466. 


WANT position as superintendent, or as 
carder or spinner in large mill. Ex- 
perienced and well qualified. No. 5466. 


WANT position as master mechanic in 
—- mill. Prefer North Carolina. No. 
5467. 


WANT position as overseer weaving. 
Have filled every position in weave 
room, successfully. Experieiced on 
sheetings, drills, sateens, duck, cordu- 
roy, etc. Best references. No. 5468. 


WANT position as carder or spinner in 
large mill or both in smaller mill. Ex- 
a and can give satisfaction. No. 
5 


WANT position as superintendent or as 
overseer weaving and slashing. Eex- 
perienced in all kinds of weaving. A 
hustier for good quality production and 
good manager of help. Best of refer- 
ences. No. 6470 


WANT position as superintendent or as 
overseer carding. Reliable, efficient, 
clean habits, splendid textile education 
and the best of references. No. 5471. 


WANT position as overseer weaving. 
Age 33. Experienced on plain, jacquard 
and other fancies. l textile 
course. Know how to get good produc- 
tion at low cost. References. No. 6472. 


WANT. position as overseer carding or 
spinning, or both. Fully qualified, ex- 
experienced. Further information to 
anyone interested. No. 5473. 


WANT position as overseer weaving and 
designing. Long experience and the 
best of references. No, 5474. 


WANT position as overseer spinning, or 
spooling, warping, winding and twist- 
ing. Also overhaul spinning room ma- 
chinery. No. 5475. 


WANT position as overseer spinning or 
as second hand in large mill if pay is 
right. No. 6476. 


WANT position as overseer plain or 
fancy weaving. I. ©. S. graduate of 
fancy weaving. 4 years as overseer. 
Married. Age 35. Go anywhere in 

pai States. Best references. No. 


WANT position as overseer weaving or 
as carding or spinning. Want a posi- 
tion with a future. Can handle any 
department. No. 6478. 


WANT position as overseer spinning, or 
as spooling, warping and winding. 15 
years overseer. Temperate and good 
manager of help. A hustler for quality 
and quantity. Would consider position 
as second hand in large mill. No. 5479. 


WANT position as overseer weaving: 
age 45; 28 years experience in weave 
room; 15 years as overseer; now em- 
ployed. No. 6480 


AKRON 
Leather Belting 


Most Economical 


Once Tried 
Always Specified 


The Akron Belting Company 
Akron, Ohio 


IT COSTS LESS 


TRAVEL TRAIN 


THE SAFEST 
THE MOST COMFORTABLE 
THE MOST RELIABLE 


Thotecs daily 
Gay trom Gate cole) | and « third 


Round trip achets, =| 5 days trom Gatesale 
150 miles or lems = = 


Vee turther information sae any Southern Rallway System Tickst Agent 
eo WRITE 


&. N. AIKEN, General Passenger Agent, Washington, D. C. 


SOUTHERN RAILWAY SYSTEM | 


Morelia Size, Inc. 


Warps Best Friend’’ 
Moreland Sizing Company 


Established 1908 
Office: 206 Andrews Low Bidg. 


Spartanburg, S. C. 
S.C. THOMAS & J. T. MORELAND, Owners 


| = 
al 
= | 
economical ticket ever ter individual purchaser and between 
= stations distance 200 miles er less 
The 20-trip tiohet — | The a@trip ticket + + we 
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Accountants— 
Rhyne, Moore & Thies 
Air Conditioners— 
American Moistening Co. 
The Bahnson Co. 
Carrier Engineering Corp. 
Parks-Cramer Co. 
Architects and Mill Engineers— 
Sirrine, J. BE. & Co. 
Ash Handling Equipment— 
Link-Belt Co. 
&utomatic Feeds for Cotton— 
H & B American Machine Company 
The Philadelphia Drying Machinery Co 
Saco-Lowell Shops 
Whitin Machine Works. 
Automatic Spoolers— 
Barber-Colman Co 
T. Entwistle Co. 
Automatic Stop Motion— 
Eclipse Textile Devices Co., Inc. 
Automatic Yarn Cleaner—_ 
Eclipse Textile Devices Co., Inc. 
Ball Bearings— 
Charlies Bond Company. 
Fafnir Bearing Co. 
S K F Industries, Inc. 
Balers— 
Dunning & Boschert Press Co., Inc. 
Economy Baler Co. 
lin Presses— 
yg cont & Boschert Press Co., Inc. 
Econom) Baler Co 
Bands and Tape— 
American Textile Banding Co 
Balling Machines— 
Draper Corporation 
T Entwistle Co 
Baskets— 
Charies Bond Company 
w. T. Lane & Bros. 
Beaming and Warping Machinery— 
Barber-Colman Co. 
Cocker Machinery & Foundry Co. 
raper Corp. 
& Machine Co. 
T. Cc. Entwistle Co 
Saco-Lowell Shops 
Beam Heads— 
T. C. Entwistle Co. 
Saco-Lowell Shops 
Beams (All Steel)— 
T. Cc Co 
Saco-Lowell Shovs 


Bearings (Ball)— 

1. C. Entwistle Co 

Easton & Burnham Machine Co 

S F Industries, in 

Steel Heddle Mfg Co 
Bearings (Roller>— 

Charles Bond Company 

Hyatt Roller Bearing Cv 

S K F Industries. 

Timken Roller Bearing Cv 
Bearing, Shaft— 

Timken Roller Bearing Co. 
Bearings, Textile Machinery— 

Timken Roller Bearing Co. 
Bearings (Tapered Roller)— 

Timken Roller Bearing Co. 
(Thrust)— 

lrimken Roller Bearing Co. 
Beit Conveyors— 

Co. 


Belt Tighteners— 
Charlies Bond Company 
Link-Belt Co 

Belting— 

The Akron Belting Co. 
Charles Bond Company 
Charlotte Leather Belting Co» 
Fabreeka Belting Co. 
Gastonia Belting Co. 

Graton & Knight Co. 
Greenville Belting Co. 

E. F. Houghton & Co 
Slip-Not Belting Corp 
Ton-Tex Corporation 

Belt Cement— 

Charles Bond Company 
Graton & Knight Co. 
F. Houghton & Co 

Beit Dressing— 

Charles Bond Company 
E. F. Houghton & Co. 
Graton & Knight Co. 

Belt Lacing— 

E. F. Houghton & Co 

Belt Wax— 

E. C. Atkins & Co 
Charles Bond Company 
Graton & Knight Co. 

Belting (Link) 

Charles Bond Company 
Link-Belt Co. 

Morse Chain Co. 
tamsey Chain Co., Inc 

Belting (Round Cord)— 
E. F. Houghton & Co. 

Bicarbonate of Soda— 
Mathieson Alkali Works ,Inc. 

Bleacheries— 

Joseph Bancroft & Sons Co. 

Bleaching Chemical— 
Arabol Mfe. Co. 
Arnold, Hoffman & Co., Inc. 
Borne, Scrymser Co. 
Bosson & Lane 
J. B. Ford Co. 

Seydel Chemical Co. 
Semneborn Sons, Inca. 


Chas. H. Stone 
Wolf, Jacques & Co. 
Bobbins and Spoolse— 
American Bobbin Co. 
David Brown Co 
Courtney, Dana 8S. Co 
Draper Corp. 
Lestershire Spool & Mfg. Co. 
Lowell Shuttle Co. 
Walter L. Parker Co. 
U. 8S. Bobbin & Shuttle Co 
Bolts and Nuts— 
Standard Nut & Bolt Co 
Boxes— 
Wilts Veneer Co. 
Boxes (Corrugated)— 
David M. Lea & Co., Inc. 
Box Shooks— 
David M. Lea & Co., Inc. 
Whiits Veneer Co. 
Boxes (Wirebound)— 
David M. Lea & CGo.. Inc. 
Blowers and Blower Systems— 
Carrier Engineering Co. 
Parks-<Cramer “o. 
Brushes— 
Atlanta Brush Co. 
Curtis & Marble Machine Co 
Gastonia Brush Co. 
Brushing Machine— 
Curtis & Marble Machine Co 
Bobbin Stripper— 
Terrell Machine Co. 
Bushings (Bronze)— 
Moccasin Bushing Co 
Bunch Builders— 
Draper Corporation. 
H & B American Machine Company 
Calenders— 
H. W. Butterworth & Sons Co. 
B. F. Perkins & Son, Inc. 
Textile Finishing Machinery Co. 
Calender Roll Grinaers— 
Bb. S. Roy & Son Co. 
Canvas and Leather Lug Straps— 
Kk. H. Jacobs Mfg. Co., Inc. 
Canvas and Leather Loom Pickers— 
kK. H. Jacobs Mfg. Co., Inc. 
Canvas and Leather Loom Strapping— 
Ik. H. Jacobs Mfg. Co., Inc. 
Dobby Cords— 
Kk. H. Jacobs Mfg. Co., Inc. 
Cards— 
Saco-Lowell Shops 
Hi & B American Machine Company 
Whitin Machine Works 
Woonsocket Machine & Press Co., Inc. 
Card Cleanere— 
The Belger Co. 
Card Clothing— 
Ashworth Bros. 
Charlotte Mfg. Co. 
Howard Gros. Mfg. Co. 
Card Grinding Machinery— 
Dronsfield Bros. 
Easton & Burnham Machine Co 
T. C. Entwistle Co. 
H & B American Machine Company. 
Roy, B. S. & Son Co. 
Saco-Lowell Shops 
Whitin Machine Works 


Woonsocket Machine & Press Co., Inc. 


Card Stripper— 
Abington Textile Machinery Co 
Carrier Aprons— 
Link-Belt Co. 
Castings (Grass and Bronze)— 
Moccasin Bushing Co. 
Caustic Soda— 
Arnold Hoffman & Co., Inc. 
Mathieson Alkali Works, Inc 
Chas. H. Stune 
Certified Public Accountants— 
Rhyne, Moore & Thies 
Chain Belts and Drives— 
Charles Bond Company 
Diamond Chain & Mfg. Co. 
Link-Belt Co. 
Morse Chain Co. 
Ramse y 4 Co... Ine 
Check Straps— 
KE. F. Hourhtun & Co 
Chemicals— 
American Aniline & Extract Co. 
(Chemical and Dye Corp. 
J. B. Ford Co. 
Hart Products Corp. 
Mathieson Alkali Works, Inc. 
Seydel Chemical Co. 
Seydel-Woolley Co. 
L. Sonneborn Sons, Inc. 
Chas. H. Stone 
Jacques Wolf & Co. 
Circular Cloth Cutting Knives— 
E. C. Atkins & Co 
Cleaning Agents— 
The Arabol Mfg. Co. 
EE. F. Houghton & Co. 
Oakite Products, Inc. 
(has. H. Stone 
Wolf, Jacques & Co. 
Cloth Folders— 
Cocker Machine & Foundry Co. 
Cloth Inspecting Machines— 
Cocker Machine & Foundry Co. 
Cloth Presses— 
Dunning & Boschert Press Co., Ine 
Economy Baler Co. 
Cloth Room Machinery— 
Briges-Shaffner Co. 
Clutches— (Friction)— 
Charles Bond Company 


Textile Finishing Machinery Co. 


Cloth Winders and Doublers— 
Curtis & Marble Machine Co. 

Coal Handling Machinery— 
Link-Belt Co 

Combse— 

Emmons Loom Harness Co. 
Steel Heddle Mfg. Co 

Combs (Beamers. Warpers, Sliashers)— 
Draper Corporation. 

T. C. Entwistle Co. 

Commission Merchants— 
J. P. Stevens 
Catlin & Co. 

The Farish Co. 
Mauney Steel Co. 
Watts, Ridley & Co. 

Compressors (Air)— 
Allis-Chalmers Mfg. Co. 

Condensers— 

Allis-Chalmers Mfg. Co. 

Conditioning Machines— 
American Moistening Co. 
Philadelphia Drying Machinery Co. 

Cones (Paper)— 

Sonoco Products Co. 

Conveying Systems— 
Link-Belt Co. 

Cooler (Air)— 

—See Humidifying Apparatus. 

Cost Specialists— 

Rhyne, Moore & Thies 

Cotton— 

Newburger Cotton Co. 
Wm. & York Wilson 

Cotton Machinery— 

Ashworth Bros. 
Barber-Colman Co. 

Collins Bros. Machine Co. 
Crompton & Knowles Loom Works 
Dixon Lubricating Saddle Co. 
Draper Corp. 

T. C Entwistle Co. 

Fales & Jenks Machine Co 
Foster Machine Co 

H. & B. American Machine Co. 
Rodney Hunt Machine Co. 
National Ring Traveler Co. 
Roy, B. S&S. & Son 

Saco-Lowell Shops 

Southern ~e-+ & Flyer Co 
Stafford Co., The 

Terrell Machine Co. 

Tolhurst Machine Works 
Universal Winding Co. 

Whitin Machine Works 
Whitineville Spinning Ring Co. 

Cotton Openers and Lappers— 

H & B American Machine Company. 

Saco-Lowell Shops 

Whitin Machine Works 

Woonsocket Machine & Press Co., Inc. 
Cotton Sotfteners— 

Arabol Mfg. Co. 

Arnold, Hoffman & Co., Inc 

Borne, Scrymser Co 

Bosson & Lane 

Hart Products Corp. 

E. F. Houghton & Co 

Oakite Products. Inc. 

Seydel-Woolley Co. 

L. Sonneborn Sons, Inc. 

Chas. H. Stone 

Wolf, Jacques & Co. 

Cotton Stock Drying Machines— 
The Philadelphia Drying Machinery Co 
Cc. G. Sargent’s Sons Corp 

Cotton Waste Machinery— 
Saco-Lowell Shops 
Whitin Machine Works 
Woonsocket Machine & Press Co.. Inc. 

Couplings (Shaft)— 

Charles Bond Company 

Cranes— 

Link-Belt Co. 

Dobby Chain— 

Rice Dobby Chain Co 

Dobby Straps— 

F. Houghton & Co 

Doffing Boxes— 

Rogers Fibre Co 

Doublers— 

Saco-Lowell Shops 
Textile Finishing Machinery Co. 
Universa! Winding Co. 

Doublers (Yarn)— 
Foster Machine Co. 

Drives (Silent Chain)— 
Charles Bond Co. 
Link-Belt Co 
Morse Chain Co. 
Ramsev Chain Co.. Ine. 

Drop Wires— 

Crompton & Knowles Loom Works 
Draper Corp. 
Greist Mfg. Co. 
R. lL. Warp Stop Equipment Co. 
Dryers (Centrifugal)— 
Roy, B. 8. & Son Co. 
Tolhurst Machine Co. 
Dyeing, Drying, Bleaching and Finishing 
Machinery— 
H, W. Butterworth & Sons Co 
Cocker Machine & Foundry Co. 
Perkins, B. F. & Sons, Inc. 
Philadelphia Drying Machinery Co. 
Rodney Hunt Machine Co. 
Textile Finishing Machinery Co. 

Dyestuffs and Chemicals— 
American Aniline & Extract Co. 
Borne, Scrymser Co. 

Bosson & Lane 

Chemical & Dye Corp. 


BE. lL. Du Pont de Nemours & Co., Ine 
General Dyestuffs Corp. 
A. Klipstein & Co. 
John D. Lewis 
National Aniline & Chemical Co. 
Newport Chemical Works 
Sandoz Chemical Co. 
Chas. H. Stone 
Wolf, Jacques & Co. 
Dye Works— 
Franklin Process Co. 


Electrical Engineers— 
R. H. Bouligny, Inc. 
Electric Fane— 
Allis-Chalmers Mfg. Co 
General Electric Co. 
Electric Hoiste— 
Allis-Chailmers Mfg. Co 
Link-Belt Co. 


Electric Lighting— 
Allis-Chalmers Mfg. Co 
General Electric Co. 

Electric Motorse— 
Allis-Chalmers Mfg. Co 
Fairbanks-Morse & Co. 
General Electric Co. 
Lincuin Kilectric Co 

Electrical Engineers— 
Harrisen-Wright Co 

Electric Supplies— 
General Electric Co. 


Elevators— 
Link-Belt Co. 
Engineers (Mill)— 
——See Architects and Mill Engineers 
Engineers (Ventilating)— 
American Moistening Co. 
Bahnson Co. 
Carrier Engineering Corp 
Paks-Cramer Co. 
See also Ventilating Apparatus. 
Engines (Steam, Oil, Gas, Pumping)— 
Allis-Chalmers Mfg. Co. 
Sydnor Pump & Well Co. 
Expansion Combs— 
Cocker Machine & Foundry Co 
Extractors— 
Philadelphia Drying Machinery Co. 
Tolhurst Machine Works 
Fences (iron and Wire)— 
Page Fence and Wire Products Assn. 
Fibre Specialties— 
Rogers Fibre Co. 
Finishing Compounds— 
Arabol Mfg. Co. 
Arnold, Hoffman & Co., Inc. 
Borne, Scrymser Co. 
& M. Co 
Products Corp. 
kr. Houghton & Co 
del Chemical Co. 
Seydel-Woolley Co. 
kL. Sonneborn Sons Co. 
Wolf, Jacaues & Co. 
Finishing Machinery— 
See Dyeing, Drying, Bleaching and 
Finishing 
Philadelphia Drying Machinery Co. 
Flat Wall Paint — 
E. 1. du Pont de Nemours & Co., Inc. 
Fluted Rolls— 
Collins Bros. Machine Co. 
Fales & Jenks Machine Co. 
H & B American Machine Company 
saco-Lowell Shops 
Whitin Machine Works 
Woonsocket Machine & Press Co.. Inc. 
Flyer Pressers and Overhaulers— 
Saco-Lowell Shops 
Southern Spindle & Flyer Co. 
Whitin Machine Works 
Woonsocket Machine & Press Co.. Ine 
Fiyers— 
H & B American Machine Company 
Saco-Lowell Shops 
Southern Spindle & Flyer Co. 
Whitin Machine Works 
Frames— 
. Steel Heddle Mfg. Co 
Friction Clutches— 
See Clutches 
Friction Leathers— 
E. F. Houghton & Cu 
Garment Machines— 
Klauder Waldon Dyeing Machine Divi 
sion, H. W. Butterworth & Sons Co 
Garnett Roll Grinders— 
B. S. Roy & Son Co. 
Gearing (Silent Flexible)— 
Link-Belt Co. 
Gears— 
Charles Bond Co. 
Ferguson Gear Co. 
Grab Buckets— 
Link-Belt Co. 
Greases— 
Arabol Mfg. Co. 
Borne, Scrymser Co 
E. F. Houghton & Co. 
N. Y. & N. J. Lubricant Co. 
Wm. C. Robinson & Son Co. 
L. Sonneborn Sons Co. 
Wolf, Jacques & Co. 
Gudgeon Rolls— 
Easton & Burnham Machine Co. 
Roy, B. 8S. & Son Co. 
W heels 
E. Atkins & Co. 
Hack Frames— 
Hand Knrotterse— 
BE. C. Atkins & Co. 
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Barber-Colman Co. 
cand Stripping Cardse— 
Howard Bros. Mfg. Co. 
Hangers (Ball and Socket)— 
Charles Bond Co. 
Hangers (Shaft)— 
Charlies Bond Company 
Hardware Supplies— 
Textile Mill Supply Co. 
Harness Twine— 
Garland Mfg. Co. 
Harness and Frames— 
———See Heddiles and Frames 
Harness Leathers— 
Kk. F. Houghton & Co 
Heddies and Frames— 
kimmons Loom Harness Co 
Garland Mfg. Co. 
Howard Bros. Mfg. Co. 
Steel Heddle Mfg. Co. 
J. H. Williams Co. 
T. C. Entwistle Co. 
High Speed Warpers (Ball and Section 
Beam)— 
Cocker Machine & Foundry Co. 
Hopper-Feed Hand Stokers— 
Hosiery Drying Forms— 
The Philadelphia Drying Machinery Co. 
J. H. Williams Co. 
Hosiery Dyeing Machines— 
Kaulder Weldon Dyeing Machine Divi- 
sion, H. W. Butterworth & Sons Co. 
Humidifiers— 
American Moeistening Co 
Bahnson Co 
Carrier Engineering Corp. 
Parks-Cramer Co. 
Hydro-Extractors— 
Tolhurst Machine Co. 
Hydrogen Peroxide— 
Roessler & Hasslacher Chemical Co 


H ydrosulphites— 
Wolf, Jacques & Co. 
indigo Dyeing Machinery— 
H. W. Butterworth & Sons Co. 
Cocker Machine & Foundry Co. 
Textile Finishing Machinery Co. 
Kettles (Dye)— 
Briges-Shaffner Co. 
Ketties (Mixing)— 
Brigges-Shafiner Co 
Kettles (Starch)— 
Brigges-Shaffner Co 
Knit Goods Finishing Machines— 
Kaumagraph Co. 
Knitting Lubricants— 
Arabol Mfg. Co. 
Borne, Scrymser Co.: 
Kk. F. Houghton & Co 
Knotters— 
Barber-Colman Co. 
Landscape Architect— 
E. 8S. Draper 
Laundry Machinery— 
Tolhurst Machine Works 
Leather Packings— 
Charles Bond Co. 
Graton & Knight Co. 
E. F. Houghton & Co. 
Leather Loom Pickers— 
Charles Bond Co. 
Graton & Knight Co. 
BE. H. Jacobs Mfg. Co. 
Leather Strapping— 
Charles Bond Co. 
Jraton & Knight Co. 
F. Houghton & Co 
Leather Straps— 
Graton & Knight Co. 
Ee. F. Houghton & Co. 
BE. H. Jacobs Mfg. Co. 
Liquid Chiorine— 
Arnold, Hoffman & Co., Inc. 
Mathieson Alkali Works. Inc. 
Looms— 
Crompton & Knowles Loom Works 
Draper Corp. 
Stafford Co.. The 
Loom Drop Wires— 
Crompton & Knowles Loom Works 
Draper Corporation. 
Greist Mfg. Co. 
R. 1. Warp Stop Equipment Co. 
Steel Heddle Mfg. Co. 
Loom Harness— 
Emmons Loom Harness Co. 
Garland Mfg. Co. 
Steel Heddle Mfz. Co. 
Loom Picxers— 
Charles Bond Co. 
Garland Mfg. Co. 
Graton & Knight Co. 
BE. H. Jacobs Mfg. Co. 
Loom Reeds— 
Emmons Loom Harness Co. 
Steel Heddle Mfg. Co 
Loom Supplies— 
Charles Bond Co. 
Draper Corporation. 
Emmons Loom Harness Co. 
E. F. Houghton & Co. 
BE. H. Jacobs Mfg. Co. 
Lubricants— 
Adam Cooks Sons, Inc. 
Borne, Scrymser Co. 
E. F. Houghton & Co. 
. . J. Lubricant Co. 
Wm. C. Robinson & Son Co. 
L. Sonneborn Sons Inc. 
Standard Oil Co. 
The Texas Co. 


Lug Straps— 

Charlies Bond Co. 

Graton & Knight Co. 
F. Houghton & Co. 
E. H. Jacobs Mfg. Co. 

Machinery Enamel— 

.. l. du Pont de Nemours & Co., Inc. 

Mangies— 

H. W. Butterworth & Sons Co., 

Textile Finishing Machinery Co. 
Markers— 

Kaumagraph Co 

Measuring and Folding Machines— 
Curtis & Marble Machine Co. 
Textile Finishing Machinery Co. 

Vercerizing Machinery— 

H. W. Butterworth & Sons Co. 
Cocker Machine & Foundry Co. 
Textile Finishing Machinery Co. 

Metal Paint— 

E. l. du Pont de Nemours & Co., Inc. 

Meters— 

Allis-Chalmers Mfg. Co 
General Electric Co 

Mill Architects— 
——See Architects. 

Mill Lighting— 

See Electric Lighting. 

Mill Starches— 
Arabol Mfg. Co. 
Arnold, Hoffman & Co., Inc. 
Corn Products Refining Co. 
Keever Starch Co. 
Penick & Ford, Ltd. 
Stein, Hall & Wo. 

Mill Supplies— 
Charles Bond Co. 
Dixon Lubricating Saddle Co 
Garland Mfg. Co. 
Greist Mfg. Co. 
E. H. Jacobs Mfg. Co. 
Textile Mill Supply Co. 

Mill Trucks— 
W. T. Lane & Bros. 

Mill White— 
bo. L. du Pont de Nemours & Co., Inc. 

Napper Clothing— 

Howard Bros. Mfg. Co. 

Napper Roll Grinders— 
Allis-Chalmers Mfg. Co. 
General Electric Co. 

B. 8S. Roy & Son Co 


Non-Breakable Hack Saw Biades— 
E. C. Atkins & Co. 
Oilse— 
The Arabol Mfg. Co. 
Arnold, Hoffman & Co., Inc. 
Borne, Scfymeser Co. 
A. W. Harris Oil Co. 
E. F. Houghton & Co. 
N. Y. & N. J. Lubricant Co. 
Wm. C. Robinson & Son Co. 
L. Sonneborn Sons, Inc. 
Standard Oil Co. 
The Texas Co. 
Wolf, Jacques & Co. 
(Rayon)— 
ng Scrymser Co 
Houghton & Cc 0 
Wolf. Jacaues & Co. 
Opening Machinery— 
H. & B. American Machine Co. 
Saco-Lowell Shops 
Whitin Machine Works 
Overhaulers— 
Saco-Lowell Shops 
Southern Spindle & Flyer Co. 
Overseaming and os. Machines— 
Southern Spindle & Flyer Co 
Packing Cases (Wood)— 
David M. Lea & Co., Inc. 
Paints— 
DuPont de Nemours Co., E. I 
The Glidden Co. 
Tripod Paint Co. 
Patents— 
Paul B. Haton 
Picker Gears— 
Cocker Machinery & Foundry Co. 
Pickers (Leather)— 
Charles Bond Co. 
Emmons Loom Harness Co. 
Garland Mfg. Co. 
Graton & Knight Co. 
E. H. Jacobs Mfg. Co. 
Pickers and Lapperse— 
H & B American Machine Company. 
Saco-Lowell Shops 
Whitin Machine Works 
Woonsocket & Press Co., Ine. 
Picker Loop 
BE. H. Mfg. Co., Inc. 
Picker Sticks— 
Charles Bond Co. 
Garland Mfg. Co. 
Piece Dyeing Marhinery— 
H. W. Butterworth & Sons Co. 
Cocker Machinery & Foundry Co. 
Rodney Hunt Machine Co. 
Textile Finishing Machinery Co. 
Pipe and Fittings— 
Parks-Cramer Co. 
Portable Elevators— 
Link-Belt Co. 
Pinboards— 
Rodney Hunt Machine Co. 
Preparatory Machinery (Cotton)— 
Draper Corporation. 
H. & B. American Machine Co. 
Saco-Lowell Shops 
Whitin Machint Works 


Woonsocket Machine & Press Co., Ine. 
Presses— 
Collins Bros. Machine Co. 
Dunning & Boschert Press Co., inc. 
Economy Baler Co. 
Saco-Lowell Shops 
Power Transmission Machinery— 
Allis-Chalmers Mfg. Co. 
Charies Bond Co. 
Hyatt Roller Bearing Co. 
Morse Chain Co. 
tamsey Chain Inc. 
Porcelain Guides and Parts— 
Rodney Hunt Machine Co. 
Printing Machinery— 
Brigges-Shafiner Co. 
Pulleys (Cast tron)— 
Charles Bond Co. 
Pumps (Boiler Feed; aiso Centrifugal)— 
Allis-Chalmers Mfg. Co. 
Sydnor Pump & Well Co. 
Quillers— 
Crompton & Knowles Loom Works 
Universal Winding Co. 
Quill Cleaners— 
Terrell Machine Co. 
Raw Stock Machines— 
Klauder Weldon Dyeing Machine Divi- 
sion, H. W: Butterworth & Sons Co. 
Rayon, Celanese, Artificial Silk— 
American Glanzstoff Corp. 
Celanese Corp. of America 
Commercial Fibre Co. 
Duplan Silk Corp. 
E. lL. DuPont de Nemours & Co 
The Viscose Co. 
Receptacies— 
Economy Baler Co. 
Rogers Fibre Co. 
Reeds— 
Charlotte Mfg. Co. 
Emmons Loom Harness Co. 
Textile Mill Supply Co. 
Reels— 
H. W. Butterworth & Sons Co. 
Cocker Machine & Foundry Co. 
Rodney Hunt Machine Co. 
Rings— 
Draper Corporation. 
H & B American Machine Company 
Saco-Lowell Shops 
Whitinsville Spinning Ring Co 
Ring Spinning Frames— 
Fales & Jenks Machine Co. 
H. & B. American Machine Co 
Saco-Lowell Shops 
Textile Finishing Machinery Co 
Whitin Machine Works 
Ring Traveler— 
Dary Ring Traveler Co. 
National Ring Traveler Co 
U. S. Ring Traveler Co. 
Victor Ring Traveler Co. 
Roller Leather— 
A. C. Lawrence Leather Co. 
R. Newmann & Co. 
Roll Machines— 
Klauder Weldon Dyeing Machine Livi- 
sion, H. W. Butterworth & Sons Co. 


American Bobbin Co. 
H. W. Butterworth & Sons Co. 
Collins Bros. Machine Co. 
Fales & Jenks Machine Co. 
H & "B American Machine Company 
Rodney Hunt Machine Co. 
Saco-Lowell Shops 
Southern Spindle & Flyer Co. 
Textile Finishing Machinery Co 
Whitin Machine Works 
Woonsocket Machine & Press Co., Inc. 
Rolls (Metal)— 
Rodney Hunt Machine Co 
Rolls (Rubber)— 
Rodney Hunt Machine Co 
Rolls (Wood)— 
Rodney Hunt Machine Co 
Rotler Bearings— 
Hivatt Roller Bearing Co 
Timken Roller Bearing Co 
Round Leather Harness Straps— 
KE. H. Jacobs Mfg. Co., inc. 
Roving Cans and Boxes— 
Rogers Fibre Co. 
Roving Machinery— 
H & B American Machine 
Saco-Lowell Shope 
Whitin Machine Works 
Woonsocket Manhine & Presse Co., Inc. 
Saddies — 
Dixon Lubricating Saddle Co. 
Sanitary Equipment— 
Vogel, Juseph A. Co. 
Sanitary Fountains— 


Company. 


Scouring Powders— 
Arabol Mfg. Co.., 
Bosson & Lane 
Ford, J. B. Co. 

Houghton & Co 

Scrubbing and Cleaning Powders— 
Oakite Products, Inc. 

Sesquicarbonate of Soda— 
Mathieson Alkali Works, Inc. 

Selling Agents (Cotton Goods)— 
Amory, Browne & Co. 

Curran & Barry 

Hunter Mfg. & Commission Co. 
Iselin-Jefferson Co. 

W. H. Langley & Co. 

Leslie, Evans & Co. 

Reeves Bros. 


The 


Wellington, Sears & Co 
Sewing Machines and Supplies— 

Curtis & Marble Machine Co. 
Shafting, Hangers, Etc.— 

——See Power Transmission Machinery 
Shear Grinders— 


B. S. Roy & Son Co. 
Shell Rolls— 
Hi & B American Machine Company 


Saco-Lowell Shops 
Shuttles— 
David Brown Co. 
Lowell Shuttle Co. 
Lraper Corp. 
). S. Bobbin & Shuttle Co. 
J. H. Willlams Co., The 
Silent Chain Drives— 
Viamond Chain & Mfg. Co. 
Link-Belt Co, 
Morse Chain Co. 
Hhamsey Chain Co. 
Silver Steel Hack Saw Biades— 
C. Atkins & Co. 
Singeing Machinery— 
H. W. Butterworth & Sons Co 
The Philadelphia Drying Machinery Ce 


Textile Finishing Machinery Co. 
size Boxes— 
Cocker Machine & Foundry Co 


Sizing Machines— 
Charles B. Johnson 
Hi & B American Machine 
Saco-Lowell Shops 
Sizing Starches, Gums— 
Arabol Mfg. Co. 
Arnold, Hoffman & Co., Inc. 
Haberland Mfe. Co. 
Hart Products Corp. 
lL. Sonneborn Sons, Ine. 
Stein, Hall & Co. ° 
Wolf, Jacques & Co. 
Sizing Compounds— 
Arabol Mfg. Co. 
Arnold, Hoffman & Co., Ine 
Bosson & Lane 
Corn Products Refining Co. 
Drake Corp. 
Db. & M. Co. 
Haberland Mfe. Co 
Products Corp. 
Houghton & 
Klipstein & Co. 
John P. Marston & Co 
Seydel Chemical Co. 
Seydel-Woolley Co. 
Takamine Laboratory, Inc. 
Wolf, Jacaues & Co. 
Skein Machines— 
Kiauder Weldon Dyeing Machine Divi 
sion, H. W. Butterworth & Sons Ce 


Company 


David Brown Co. 
Courtne y, Dana 8. Co. 
Draper Corporation. 
T. ©. Entwistle Co. 
Walter L. Parker Co. 
U. S. Bobbin & Shuttle Co. 
Sltashers— 
Charlies B. Johnson 
B American Machine 
Saco-Lowell Shops 
Slasher Combs— 
Draper Corporation. 
Kaston & Burnham Machine Co 
T. C. Entwistle Co. 
Steel Heddle Mfg. Co 
Textile Finishing Machinery Co 
Soaps— 
Arabol Mfg. Co. 
Arnold, Hoffman & Co.. Ine. 
lL. Sonneborn Sons. ine. 
Soda Ash— 
Arabol Mfg. Co. 
Arnold, Hoffman & Co., Ine 
Arnold, Hoffman & Co., Inc 
Borne, Scrymser Co. 
J. B. Ford Co. 
Mathieson Alkali Works. Ine. 
L.. Sonneborn Sons Co. 
(has. H. Stone 
Wolf, Jacques & Co 
Sodium Perborate— 


Compan’ 


The Roessler & Hasslacher Chemica: 
(Co. 
Sodium Peroxide— 
The Roessler & Hasslacher Chemica’ 
Co. 
Softeners— 
Arabol Mfg. Co. 
Chas. H. Stone 
Arnold, Hoffman & Co., Ine. 
borne, Scrymser Co. 


E. F. Houghton & Co. 
Seydel-Woolley Co. 
Sonneborn Sons, Inc. 
Wolf, Jacques & Co. 
Softeners (Oi1)— 
Arabol Mfg. Co. 
Borne, Serymser Co. 
Bosson & Lane 
ge Products C orp. 
Houghton & Co 
m. Robinson & Son Co 
L.. Sonneborn Sons, Inc. 
Seydel Chemical Co. 
Wolf, Jacques & Co. 
Spindles— 
Collins Bros. Machine (Co. 
Draper Corp. 
a & Jenks Machine Co. 
& B American Machine Compan 
Saco-Lowell Shops 
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Southern Spindle & Flyer Co. 

Whitin Machine Works 
Spindle Repairerse— 

Collins Bros. Machine Co. 

Draper Corporation. | 

Fales & Jenks Machine Co. 

a & B American Machine Company. 

Saco-Lowell Shops 

Southern Spindle & Flyer Co. 
Spinning Frame Saddies— 

Dixon Lubricating Saddle Co. 
Spinning Rings— 

Collins Bros. Machine Co. 

Draper Corp. 

Fales & Jenks Machine Co. 

H & B American Machine Compary. 

Saco-Lowell Shops 

Whitin Machine Works 

Whitinsville Spinning Ring Co 
Spinning Tapes— 

American Textile Banding Co 

Barber Mfg. Co. 

Georgia Webbing & Tape Co. 

Lambeth Rope Corp. 


Spool-— 
David Brown Co. 
Courtney, Dana 8. Co 
Lestershire Spool & Mfg. Gu 
Walter L. Parker Co. 
Steel Heddle Mfg. Co. 
U. 8. Bobbin & Shuttle Co 


Spoolers— 
Draper Corp 

High Sceed Warpere— 
Barber-Colman ‘“o. 
Easton & Burnham Machine Co 
Bastwood, Benj. Co. 
Saco-Lowell Shops 
Whitin Machine Works 

Spooler Tensions (Filling Wind)— 
Foster Machine & Foundry Co. 


Sprockets— 
Cocker Machine & Foundry Co. 


Sprockets, Silent Chain— 
Link-Belt Co. 
Morse Chain Co. 


Squeeze Rolis— 

. W. Butterworth & Sons Cv. 
Cocker Machine & Foundry Co 
Roaney Hunt Machine Co. 
Textile Finishing Machinery Co 

Starch— 
Arabol Mfg. Co. 
Arnold, Hoffman & Co., Inc. 
Corn Products Refining Co. 
Keever Starch Co. 
Penick & Ford, Ltd. 
Stein. Hall & Co. 

Stee! (Electric Furnace)— 
Timken Roller Bearing Co. 


Stee! (Open Hearth)— 
Timken Reller Bearing Co. 
Stee! (Special Analysis)— 
Timken Roller Bearing Co. 
Stencil Machines— 
A. J. Bradley Mfg. Co. 


Stencil Papers— 

A. J. Bradley Mfg. Co. 

Cocker Machine & Foundry ‘('o 
Stripper Cards— 

Howar’d Bros. Mig. Co 

L. S. Watson Mfg. Co. 


Sulphur Dyeing Machines— 
Klauder Weldon Dyeing Machine Divi- 
sion, H. W. Butterworth & Sons Co 
Cocker Machine & Foundry Co. 
Tankse— 
H. W. Butterworth & Sons Co. 
Rodney Hunt Machine Co. 
Textile Finishing Machinery Co. 
Tanks (Cast lron)— 
Cocker Machine & Foundry Co. 
Tape— 
arber Mfg. Co. 
Georgia Webbing & Tape Co. 
Lambeth Rope Corp. 
Temperature Regulators, Pressure— 
Taylor Instrument Cos. 


Temples— 
Draper Corp. 

Textile Apparatus (Fabric)— 
B. F. Perkins & Son, Inc. 
Henry L. Scott & Co. 

Textile Castings— 

H. W. Butterworth & Sons Co. 
Cocker Machinery & Foundry Co. 
Textile Finishing Machinery Co. 

Textile Cost Engineers 
Rhyne. Moore & Thies 

Textile Oryers— 

American Moistening Co. 

Textile Gums— 

Arabol Mfg. Co. 
Stein, Hall & Co. 
Chas. H. Stone 
Wolf, Jacaues & Co. 

Textile Machinery Speciaities— 
H. W. Butterworth & Sons Co. 
Cocker Machinery & Foundry Co. 
Rodney Hunt Machine Co. 
Textile Finishing Machinery Co. 

Textile Soda— 

J. B. Ford Co. 
Mathieson AlkaH Works 

Thermometers— 

Taylor Instrument Cos. 

Thermostats— 

Taylor Instrument Cos. 


Top Rolis For Spinning Frames— 
H & B American Machine Company. 
Saco-Lowell Shops 

Trademarking Machines— 
Curtis & Marble Machine Co. 

Transfer Stamps— 

Kaumagraph Co. 

Transmission— 

S K F Industries. 

Transmission Belts— 

Charles Bond Co. 
Graton & Knight Co. 
Kk. F. Houghton & Co. 

Transmission Machinery— 

Allis-Chalmers Mfg. Co. 


Ramsey Chain Co., Ine. 
T. B. Woods Sons Co. 
Toilets— 


Vogel, Joseph A. Co. 


Transmission Silent Chain— 
Link-Belt Co. 
Morse Chain Co. 
liamsey Chain Co.. Ine. 


Traveler Cups— 

Whitinsville Spinning Ring Co. 
Trucks (Mill)— 

W. T. Lane & Lros. 

Rogers Fibre Co. 


Tubes (Paper)— 
Sonoco Products Co. 


Turbines (Steam)— 
Allis-Chalmers Mfg. Co. 

(Seamless Stee!l)— 
Timken Roller Bearing Co. 

Twister Rings— 

Draper Corporation. 

Saco-Lowell Shops 

Whitinsville Spinning Ring Co. 
Twisting Machinery— 

Collins Bros. Machine Co. 

Draper Corp. 

H & B American Machine Company. 

Saco-Lowell Shops 

Whitin Machine Works 
Varnishes— 

The Glidden Co. 

Ventilating Apparatus— 
American Moistening Co 
Parks-Cramer Co. 

The Philadelphia Drying Machinery Co. 

Warp Drawing Machines— 
Barber-Colman Co. 

Ventilating Fans— 

B. F. Perkins & Son. Inc. 

Warpers— 

Barber-Colman Co. 
Cocker Machine & Foundry Co 
Crompton & Knowles Loem Works 
Draper Corp. 
Easton & Burnham Machine Co. 
T. Cc. Entwistle Co. 
Saco-Lowell Shops 
Warp Conditionerse— 
E. F. Houghton & Co. 
Warp Dressing— 
Arabol Mfg. Co. 
Arnold, Hoffman & Cuw., Ine. 
Bosson & Lane 
Hart Products Corp. 
Ke. F. Houghton & Cu 
Seyel-Woolley Co. 
L. Sonneborn Sons, Inc. 
Chas. H. Stone 
Warp Sizing— 
Arabol Mfg. Co. 
Borne, Scrymser Co. 
Ec. F. Houghton & Co 
Stein, Hall & Co. 
Chas. H. Stone 
Wolf, Jacaues & Co. 
Warp Stop Motion— 
Draper Corp. 
R. I. Warp Stop Bquipment Co. 

Warp Tying Machinery— 
Barber-Colman Co. 

Warper Sheli— 

Cocker Machinery & Foundry Co. 

Warpers (Silk or Rayon)— 
Eastwood, Benj. Co. 

Sipp Machine Co. 

Washers (Fibre)— 
Rogers Fibre Co. 

Waste Reclaiming Machinery— 
Saco-Lowell Shops 
Whitin Machine Works 
Woonsocket Machine & Press Co., Inc. 

Waste Presses— 

Bconomy Baler Co. 

Water Controlling Apparatus— 
Rodney Hunt Machine Co. 

Water Wheels— 

Allis-Chalmers Mfg. Co. 


Weighting Compounds— 
Arabol Mfg. Co. 
Bosson & Lane 
General Dyestuff Copr. 
Hart Products Corp. 
Marston, Jno. P. Co. 
Seydel Chemical Co. 
Seydel Woolley Co. 
L. Sonneborn Sons, Inc. 
Wolf, Jacques & Co. 
Welding Apparatus (Electric Arc)— 
Lincoln Electric Co. 
Well Drillere— 
Sydnor Pump & Well Co. 
W hizzere— 
Tolhurst Machine Works 


W inders— 
Abbott Machine Co. 
Rastwood, Benj. Co. 
Foster Machine Co. 
Universal Winding Co. 

Winders (Skein)— 
Foster Machine Co 
Sipp Machine Co. 

W indows— 


Saco-Lowell Shops 

Yarn Tension Device— 
Eclipse Textile Devices, Inc. 
Saco-Lowell Shops 

Yarn Presses— 
Dunning & Boschert Press Co., Inc 
Economy Baler Co. 


Yarns (Cotton)— 


Carrier Engineering Corp. American Yarn and Processing Co 
Parks-Cramer Co Mauney Steel Co 

Yarn Conditioning Machines— Yarns (Mercerized)— 
The Philadelphia Drying Machinery Co. Amerivan Yarn and Processing Co 
C. G. Sargent’'s Sons Corp Maunerv Steel 


Yardage Clocks— 


Yarn Testing Machines— 
T. C. Entwistle Co. 


Scott. Henry L. & Co. 


Up-Stroke 
Hydraulic 
Performance, 
Electric 
Operated 


Saves 
First Cost 
Pits 
Floor Space 
Labor 
Operating Costs 


Presses for Waste, 
Cloth, Yarn, ete. 


Largest Line in U. S. 


ANN ARBOR, 
DEPT. T. B., MICH. 


ECUNOMY BALER CO. 


THE TRIPOD PAINT COM PANY 


—MANUFACTURERS— 
ATLANTA GEORGIA 


MILL WHITES, PAINTS, STAINS, Etc. 
Write for Prices and Free Samples 


Dixon's Patent Reversible and Locking in Back Saddle with New Oiling 
Device, three Saddles in one, alao Dixon's Patent Round Head Stirrup. 


Send for samples to 


DIXON LUBRICATING SADDLE Co. 
Bristol, R. I. 
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HE interest being shown in the Non-Slip Mail-Eye Harness for coarse and 

medium weaves is a tribute not alone to the weaving and wearing qualities of the 
harness, but to progressive mill management as well. 

The Non-Slip Mail is adapted for use with the Drawing-in Machine; it is not 
affected by sizing agents; it allows knots to slip through the eyes without breaking 


the ends; it reduces the amount of ‘‘fly’’; it increases weave room efficiency. 


---/t Is Worth Investigating--- 


EMMONS LOOM HARNESS COMPANY 


1867 Lawrence, Mass. 1928 
Southern Representative: George F. Bahan, Charlotte, N. C. 
Research THE SHUTTLE PEOPLE 


POLYIYZIME 


B REG. TRADE MARK 106355 


The “First” thin liquid desizing extract 


“P” 


H The “First” purified and concentrated 
desizing powder 


: One pound equivalent to 80 lbs. of liquid 
J extracts 


a Manufactured by 
TAKAMINE LABORATORIES, 


NEW YORK OFFICE LABORATOKIES 


Equitable Bldg Cliftoa, N. J. 
Caas. S. TANNER CO. 


(ESTABLISHED 1866) 


Providence, R. I., U.S. A. 


CHAS. H. STONE, Southern Representative 
228 W. First St., Charlotte, N. C. 


Heddle Frames 


An organization 
keyed to give 
Quick Service . . 


SUPERIOR SHUTTLES 


The J. H. Williams Co. 


MILLBURY, MASS. 


GEORGE F. BAHAN, Southern Representative 
Box 581, Charlotte, N. C. 
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THE JOHNSON WARP-SIZING MACHINE 


PATENTED WARP-SIZING MACHINE NO. 8&1 


Successfully used and recommended by the leading producers of yarns and the largest 
| manufacturers of RAYON, CELANESE, SILK and MIXED fabrics, in the United 
States and foreign countries. 


Will size warps with the fewest as well as with the greatest possible number of ends. 
Excellent for rayon stripes in cottons. 


CHARLES B. JOHNSON .:. 10 Ramapo Ave. .°. Paterson, N. J. 


British Representative 


| Southern Representative 
TEXTILE ACCESSORIES, LIMITED Send for Descriptive G. G. SLAUGHTER 
_Menchester, England Circular Charlotte, North Carolina, U. 8S. A. 


Cold Rolled Steel Bars 
Round’s—Square’s—Flat’s 


The largest stock in the Carolinas, on hand in our ware- 
house for immediate delivery. Call on us for steel. 


Service 


Barry Steel Split Pulleys 


Large Stock—Immediate Service 


Pioneer Pressed Steel Hangers 


And Bearings—Safet y Set Collars—Compression Couplings 


Continuous Automatic Extractor 


This apparatus consists of a ruggedly mounted pair of 12° diameter 
compound lever. weighted squeeze rolls, with adjustable feed and doffer 
aprons, to which bleach or dye liquor saturated cotton or wool is con- 
tinuously delivered by an Automatic Feed and by which the maximum 


percentage of such contained liquid is squeezed from the fibres and runs 2) f B | © 
to waste or is recovered as the situation demands . a nir a earings 


Why not employ this modern Extractor in your dyehouse ? 


Cc. G. SARGENT’S SONS CORP, Graniteville, Mass. 
Builders of Cotton Stock Drying Machines 


and Yarn Conditioning Machines | BRIGGS-SHAFFNER COMPANY 


Fred H. White, Southern Representative, Charlotte, N. C. Winston-Salem. N.C 


for All Installations. Try Our Service 
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~ News of the Mill Villages 


~_ 


BESSEMER CITY, N. C. 


Mrs. L. E. Connor of the American 
Mill community spent Tuesday in 
Kings Moutain as the guest of Mrs. 
Sara Navy, of the Dilling Mill vil- 
lage. She was accompanied by Mr. 
and Mrs. T. A, Hutchins of Lenoir, 
who are visiting here. 


Mr. and Mrs. J. B. Connor spent 
last Sunday in Lenoir: they were 
accompanied home by Mrs. Connor's 
parents, Mr. and Mrs. T. A, Hutch- 
ins, who are visiting relatives here 
this week. 


Yates Gamble, Bob Coble, Eph 
Holland and others spent last Tues- 
day fishing at Bridgewater. 


Mr. and Mrs. Charlie Hawthorn, 
the former a machinist here in the 
American Cotton Mills, have moved 
to Gastonia, where he accepted a 
position with the Costner Machine 
shops. 

Mr. and Mrs. Pucket who have liv- 
ed in the eastern part of the State 
for several years, have movéd back 
to the American Mill where they 
formerly lived. 


Mr. John Service of Kannapolis 
spent the past week-end here with 
his family. 

Mr. and Mrs. John Doyle of Chica- 
go have arrived, and will spend the 
summer here with friends. 

MRS.-M. P. SHETLEY. 


MONROE, GA. 
Monroe Cotton Mills 
Dear Aunt Becky: 

As my former letter did not reach 
the waste basket, here I come again. 
Our mill is still running full time, 
day and night, with work running 
fine. We now have the multiple sys- 
fem. Our sheeting weavers are 
running 60 looms now, where they 
were running 20 before. Our sateen 
weavers are running twice the num- 
ber they -wefe running before. 
Everybody seems to be happy; good 
roving, good warp, good filling, al- 
ways means a good production. Also 
less per cent of seconds and more 


‘who rides in it. 


money for the employer and em- 
ployees.. 

Our big hearted superintendent, 
J. W. Mears has been in the hospi- 
tal the past two weeks, bul is out 
again. I think he went there more 
for a rest than anything else. 


I wish to speak of one of our 
overseers who wasn't even men- 
tioned in my former letter, and I 
think he deserves some praise. He 
is Will McDonald,’ overseer of the 
cloth room; he has been connected 
with this mill for something like 
30 years; he was overseer of weayv- 
ing..at .one time, and he knows a 
piece-of.cloth when he sees it; if 
you do not make it first class he 
sees that it is laid aside. 


Joe Eller, our spinner, has a new 
Dodge and he is very particular 
Jim Perkins our 
carder, drives a Chevrolet. J. W. 
White, our weaver, still has his 
Studebaker. 


H. G. White and J. W. White, Jr., 
of Columbus, Ga., spent the week- 
end here and we were both glad and 
sorry for they took P. T. White back 
with them, and we sure do miss 
him. 

LOUISE. 


HUNTSVILLE, ALA. 
Merrimack Mill. 


The J. J. B. band, furnished music 
for the Chautauqua Saturday. Sun- 
day evenite they went in a body 
with the J. BR: O. U. A. M. to the 
tent meeting in the city, where 
about 500 “Juniors” gathered. 

Rev. Avon Hendrix preached to 
a large gathering at Oakland church 
in. Limestone county. 

We had a good Dall game Satur- 
day and gave Cowen, Tenn., a licking 
6 to 1. 

Noble Graham has gone to finish 
college atthe University. 

Prof. E. F. Duboise is visiting his 
wife’s parents,.in Birmingham. 

One hundred and fifty jolly col- 


lege students on wheels, paid us a 


and -Mrs. 


visit recently, and were escorted 
through the mill. 

Hard Hill, and Margie Smith, also 
the writer's three children are on 
the sick list, with flu. 

W. A. Gannon has moved to the 
country. 


J. F. Childers is turning gray be- 
cause of so much rain; he has i100 
acres in cotton and SOME GRASS. 

Miss Mattie Lee Tribble spent the 
week-end with relatives “down 
yonder.” 


The Girl and Boy Scouts are get- 
ting along fine and will.soon go to 
Camp Eddings. Thirty boys will 
have the camp 10 days, and then the 
giris will have it 10 days. 


We have a good Sunday. school 
and the Baracas invite all who will, 
to. attend their class, which is so 
ably taught by Rev. G. W. Lehman. 

LEARNING MORE. 


LANDIS, N. C. 


Dear Aunt Becky: 

This fine weather makes us all 
want to go on our vacation. 

Mr. and Mrs. G. I. Lipe and family 
are visiting his daughter, Lucile, 
who gradates at Wittinburg College, 
Springfield, Ohio. 

Mr. and Mrs. Ed Thompson and 
family were called last Thursday to 
Albemarle for Mrs. Thompson's 
mother had a light stroke of paraly- 
sis, but is some better at this writ- 
ing. 

Miss Odessa Harrington was visil- 
ed last week by Miss Ester Driver. 
of China Grove. 

Born last Friday to Mr. and Mrs. 
Jess Yates, a daughter. 

Miss Annie Brown is visiting her 
sister, Mrs. Bell Sherrill, of States- 
ville. 

Mr; W., L. Davidson and Mr. and 
Mrs. 8. D. Bost and children visited 
W. L. Collins of 
Mooresville. 

Mrs. George Davidson of Moores- 
ville, visited her niece, Miss Mary 
Davidson, last Friday. 


TINY. 
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Becky Ann’s Own Page 


NEWS IN BRIEF 

Theresa Diamond, a Polish gir!, 
came to Danville, Va., five years ago. 
She was 13 years old, at that time 
and unable to speak a word of Eng- 
lish. Now, at the age if 18 she is 
a master of our language and gradu- 
ated from high school last week, 
with highest honors, and was vale- 
dictorian of her class. Averette 
college has offered her a scholarship 
as a reward for her uphill fight. 


Franklin Mill Baptist church at 
Greer, C. had a homecoming 
with 150 present. Rev. Harrison 


preached, and dinner was served on 
tables made by the mill company, 
and placed under the big shade 
trees. This church, organized 20 
years ago, and the lot was given by 
Dr. H. V. Westmoreland, deceased. 
These home coming days put our 
heart strings in tune with the infi- 
nite, and stir us long after with 
sweet memories. 


Miss Carrie Close, 76-year-old lady 
of Cincinnati, has been visiting 
friends in Greensboro, N. C., and 
while there took an air-flight, which 
she described as the most glorious 
and thriling ride of hér life. 


Cerrespondents have begun to 
send us their pictures. Hurry and 
send yours, if you have not already 
done so. We want to all get ac- 
quainted. 


UNIONTOWN, ALA. 


“Billy Joe” Comes Baek 


Mr. J. R. Miller, of Oakland, Cal. 
president of the mill here, paid us a 
visit and was well pleased with 
everything. 

We have a wonderful ball team, 
All the boys are playing fine. Some 
of these nights they are going to be 
invited to a real super. So work 
hard boys. (It won't Be long now.) 

Mr. G. W. Miller and family, Mr. 
Albert Nance and family went to 
Huntsville to see Mrs. Nancy Miller. 
the formers’ mother, who has since 
then passed away to a better land. 

Mr. Theodore Pibil, pay master, 
has just returned from a visit to his 
mother and father in West Texas, 
and reported a wonderful time. He 
is now sporting a new Pontiac car. 

Mr. W. J. Buckner has just return- 
ed frem a week's vacation to Lin- 
dale, Ga. 

Miss Eurea Yelverton and mother 
have gone to McGee, Miss., for a 
visit. 

Miss Lucille Combs spent two 
weeks with her parents, Mr. and 


Mrs. W. I. Combs; Miss Combs is in 
training at the St. Margaret Hospi- 
tal. Montgomery, Ala. 

Miss Gladys Russel.is spending the 
week-end in Montgomery with her 
cousin, Miss Lucille Combs. 

Miss Johnnie McHaney is spending 
the week-end in Selma. 

Miss Barbara McRae and Miss Lin- 
nie Mars are spending the week-end 
with Miss Louise Webster of Selma. 

Our -superimtendent, Mr. L. A. 
Funderburk, is riding In a@ new 
Pontiac sedan. 

Mr. and Mrs: Summers and family 
are spending the week al a family 
reunion in Mississippl.. 

Mrs. M. E. Wadsworth is out again 
after several weeks of illness. 

Mrs. Maily Guthrie is improving 
after several days illness. 

Little Thomas Osmer has been 
very sick for the past few days. 

Miss Violet Cowart and. Miss 
Catherine Phillips and Master Ed- 
ward. Phillips, are visiting relatives 
and friends in Stonewall, Miss. 

Hope this won't be too long, as I've 
been absent for several weeks. 

BILLY JOE. 


We sure have been missing you. 
—Aunt Becky.) 


CLINTON, 8. C. 


Lydia Mills. 


Dear Aunt Becky: 

Lydia is coming to the front, The 
houses and store are getling a new 
coat of paint and they have just 
completed the naming of the streets. 

The work is running good and 
each department has a full foree of 
help. 

Mr. L. D. Cooley, of. Charlotte, N. 
C., is now second hand in the weave 
room at night. 

The following men. have been em- 
ployed recently as weave room sec- 
tion men: Ed Elders of Brookford 
Cotton Mills, Brookford, N. C.; Joe 
Sparks of Watts Mills, Laurens, §&. 
C.;: Lewis Vaughan, of Monaghan 
Mills, Greenville, 8. C.: B. R. Rice, of 
Clinton Mills, Clinton, S. C.; C. C. 
Johnson of Watts Mills, Laurens. 

Our minister, Rev. R. W. Justice, 
has been running a revival meeting 
at Stmpsonville and elesed tast week 
with 53 additions to the church. 

He begins a revival at Fountain 
Inn. next Thursday night. 

Mr and Mrs. B. B. Cothran of 
Laurens and Mr. Jack Cothran and 
family of Union, spent Sunday after- 
noon with Mr. and Mrs. R. B. Coth- 
ran of Lydia. 

Mrs. O. M. Lipe and children are 
visiting Mr. and Mrs. Davis Bright 
at Marion, N. C. 


Miss Louise Bright, sisler of Mrs. 
O. M, Lipe, had a very serious acci-. 
dent by falling off a seventy-five 
foot water falls Saturday, June 9th. 

The Lydia Mills Fishing lub 
composed of O. M. Lipe, Brags. 
Cc. W. Smith and a son and, Mr. 
Hunter, enjoyed a fish fry Saturday 
night. 

Miss Nellie Cole is. real sick at 
present. 

James Henry the son of Mr. and 
Mes. W. H Ammons is improving 
after a long illness. 

Mr. Bragg, master mechanic, 
and M. supply clerk, 
were in Charlotte last week on 
busmess. 

Mr. G. H. Cornelson of the office 
force and J. R. Cobb boss spinner, 
were in Greenwood, Thursday on 
business. 

Mr. R. C. Cobb, of the University 
of 8. C., visited his brother, Mr. J. R. 
Cobb last week. 

Miss Odetta Mauney of the Uni- 
versily of S. ., is at home on her 
vacation. 

H. W. Langford resigned position 
of weave room section hand to take 
a position on public works at Belton, 
Ed Franks has been promoted to 
section hand in weave room. 

SMOKY. 


SHANNON, GA. 


Southern-Brighton Mills. 


We are getting along so well with 
this mill that the company is going 
to bring the big plant from New 
Jersey here. We understand thal 
work on the new building will star! 
soon. Isn't that fine for Shannon, 

Our baseball team lost the ¢irst 
two, bul won the next three games. 
We defeated Aragon, May 26th, 4 to 
2. June 2nd we deat Rome Hosiery 
Mill, 6to 8: Those “sock boys” have 
a real team and it takes hustling :to 
win from them. 

We are looking for our president, 
Mr. Morinson and we-hope that Mr. 
Kelly will come with him. We are 
all glad to have these good men 
visit us, for their smiles make sun- 


shine in our souls. : 
Mr. and Mrs. J. GC. Allred are visil- 
ing the formers mother, near 


Canton, this week. 

W. A. Hadaway and W. W. Stich- 
er plan to visit friends and relatives 
in Lanett, Ala., this week-end. 

Mr. 8. M. Harrinson and Miss Alice 
Everett swere married June 3rd at 
the home of the brides parents in 
Alabama. 

Mr. Frazier, overseer weaving, has 
a new Dodge coupe. 

Mr. Bill Henderson and family 
have moved back to Shannon, and 
say they will never move again. 
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John W. Wright, nephew of W. 
A. Hadaway comes to us from 
Lanett. Jolm is a very small boy— 
only weighs 200 pounds. 


Our Sunday school is doing fine, 
but we need more fathers afid 
mothers-to come with their child- 
ren. How many fathers want their 
boys to live just as they do? How 
many fathers realize that their 
eliidren think, “What daddy does, is 
right?” 

July 4th is almost here again, and 
“The Boss” says we are going to 
have another big day at Kelley 
Park. For the past two years we 
have had a big barbecue on the 
Fourth of July, and no doubt we 
will get the same treat this year. 
Wish albour friends could be with 
us that day. 

SHANNON. 


LAURINBURG, N. C. 


Dickson Cotton Mill 


Dear Aunt Becky: 

I think that the. serial story 
“Truth Crushed Earth” is very 
interesting. I was unfortunate 
enough tod miss one or two install- 
ments, and sincé that time I have 
heen trying to obtain this story in 
beok form, but without success. I 
would like te know if it is possible 
to buy this story from some book 
store as I want te read the whole 
story. 

The Dickson Cotton Mill is very 
“fortunate in having the following 
management: (Mr. A. M. Fairley, 
general manager; Mr..J. Murphy. 
superintendent; Mr. D. T. Blue, 
secretary~and bookkeeper; Mr. B. 
H. Phillips, shipping clerk and Mr. 
(> W: Sanford, office assistant. 

In the mill proper, we have Mr. 
W. M. Ward, assistant superintend- 
ent; Mr. I. J. Ward, engineer, Messrs. 
Tony Ward and, Richard Childrey 
Are section men in the spinning 
room; (Whe is overseer of spmning’? 

Aunt Becky) Mr. Will Gibson is 
seelion man over the twisting; Mr. 
J. L. Long has the winding depar|- 
ment in his care; Mr. Kelly Ward 
has twisting at night: Mr. Floyd 
Pate as the day man, and Mr. A. D. 
Stokes as night man, hold alternate 
sway over the card room. The mill 
is now running forty hours per 
week on account of the need for 
curtailment of production. 

Dr. N. C. Hunter is the mill 
doctory: and owing to his efforts 
we have very little sickness. 

The church activities come in for 
their share of attention, and just at 
present’ we are having a revival 
meeting at our Baptist church. 

L. A. 


(Thank you for your letter. Truth 
Crushed to Earth is not yet in book 
form, but will be, later. — Aunt 
Becky.) 


curtailment the last few 


CALHOUN FALLS. 8. C. 


Mill Stops for Vacation Only 


Our mill wil! stand for one week, 
June 29 to July 9. All can then take 
a much needed rest,-as this mill 
runs all the time, exeept for a short 
weeks, 
when. the mill stopped at Friday 
noon and started up. Monday morn- 
ing; the people are very industrious. 
We know how to work and save and 
the most of us to do it too; for. the 
last nine years this mill has never 
been closed for over two weeks a 
year. 

Mr. G. W. MeKiney resigned as 
night mechanic. B. H. Tucker 
of Greenwood, 8. C., has accepted 
this position. 

We regret to report the death of 
Mrs. P. B. Moss, who had béen ill for 
a long time. She was a good woman 
and did all she could for the up- 
building of the church and for the 
establishing of God's Kingdom here 
on earth. She died June iith and 
was buried at Long Cane cemetery, 
Abbeville, S. ©. 

Mr. Irvin Blake, the cotton buyer 
fer the Calhoun Mills, is off on a 
vacation this week. 

Miss Ludie Ammons, clerk in the 
mill stere, took her vacation las! 
week. She was a visitor in Belton 
and Star, 8. C. 

Four members of the Calhoun 
Falls Epworth League attended the 


Lander Assembly at Lander Col- 
lege, Greenwood, 8S. C., June 4 
through the 8th. The delegates 
were: Margaret Lander, Herberi 


Boulware, Miriam Lander, and Rich- 
ard Thomas. They came back and 
reported a fine time. 

ROSEBUD. 


FRIES. VA. 


Several Graduate From High School 


Dear Aunt Becky: 


Our sehool finals were held last 


Tuesday at which time there were 
eleven young women and one young 
man graduated from high school, all 
of them with well earned honors. 


One of the young ladies, Miss Thel- 


ma Webb went through the whole 
four years without being tardy a 
single time. and was also on the 
honor roll each month of the four 
sessions; do you not consider this a 
remarkable record? I want to say 
also that during each vacation peri- 
od she worked in the mill to help 
pay her expenses. | 

Mr. J. W. Bolton has returned 
from a visit. to. Midland, Va., to his 
daughter, Mrs. Howard Bolt and lit- 
tle son. 

Our ‘base ball team played a game 
today with the Bland County Hard- 
Hitters and beat them 17 to 2, of 


course that was not a very good 
game; too one-sided. Last Saturday 
we played an eleven-inning contest 
with the Galax boy which was a 3 
to 2 score in favor of the visitors’ 
team; that is more like H. 

Our mill is still running on short 


‘time and no night work; wish all 


the mills would stop their night 
operations and act sensibly when a 
slight upward trend of the cloth 
market creates a demand for heavi- 
er buying; then there would not be 
so. much over-production and we 
could all have steadier work. 

There are several of our older 
cilizens. saying that this has been 
the coldest, rainest spring they 
ever knew; it sure does rain a lot, 
but things seem to be growing just 
about as usual and the WET ele- 
ment are delighted with the pros- 
pect of: getting Al Smith nominated 
at Houston. 

We enjoy the HOME SECTION. 
Hope you and the Bulletin bunch 
have a good time at Wrightsville 
Beach. 

GEORGIA GRACKER. 


FORSYTH, GA. 


Ensign Corporation. 

Our Sunday schoo! hour has been 
changed from 2:30 p. m. to 9:30 a. 
m., and we had a fine crowd Sunday. 
Brother H. D. Hansford, of Macon, 
gave us an interesting message at 
the eleven o'clock service. 

Brother H. D. Hansford, the man- 
ager of Lee’s Department Store of 
Forsyth, and C. H. Hammons, and 
family of Clarksburg, West Va., 
were week-end guests of Mr. and 
Mrs. W. A. Hunt. 

Messrs. Clifford Grubbs and Louis 
Castiebury, of Griffin, were the 
week-end guests of Mr. Joe Moon. 

Mr. and Mrs. Tom Smallwood of 
Macon, visited their sister, Mrs. 
Rela Bates. 

Mr, Hubert Shaw called on Miss 
Thelma Cooper of Hampton, last 
Sunday and they planned a trip 
with friends here, to Lakewood, At- 
lanta, for next Sunday. 

Mr. J. W. Stewart, Mr. and Mrs. 
James Stewart and family, spen! 
Sunday in the eountry with their 
Aunt and ate so much fried chicken 
that we are afraid they will miss 
Sunday school to go again. 

Last Saturday our base ball nine 
defeated the Chamber of Commerce 
team of Griffin, 3 to 2. Our "Possum 
Slewart and Tom Hunt, came to bal 
with blood in their eyes and knock- 
ed a ball about a mile. Centerfield 
Tom got three bases on it,.making 
a lie of 2 and 2. Then a new boy on 
our team, Albert Hight of the Flori- 
da State. League, came to bat with 
Tom Hunton third. He hit a fast 
one to Griffin short stop, and talk 
about .a fellow shaking a pair of 
dogs, well, this baby sure shook em 
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some to beat that throw to first 
base; but he got safe and Tom Hunt 
eame home with the winning run. 
Both teams played well, and it might 
have been a different tune if Grif- 
fin’s pitcher hadn't sprained his 
ankle. _ 

Mr. Eli Garrett and family spent 
Sunday with his sister, Mrs, H. G. 
Garrett, at Trio Mills, and Mrs. Mag- 
gie Pippin visited her brother there. 

Miss Edna Greeson spent Satur- 
day night with Miss Hazel Ard, 

Messrs, H. BD. Hansford, C. M. 
Hammon and the Hunt Brothers, 
motored to Indian Springs Sunday 
afternoon. 

Mr. Red Yarbrough has a “Run 
about” car. It runs about a mile 
and then stops. But, he says it is 
a “rattling good car,” for the shape 


it is in. 
PEGGY. 
PELHAM, GA. 
Interesting Items From a Live Mill 
Town 


As I seldom see anything in your 
paper about dear old Pelham, will 
send in a few lines. Our mill-ig still 
on 40 hours per week and progress- 
ing nicely, under the management. 
W. A. Reid, superintendent, E. R. 
Kemp, 8. H. Holder and Miss Lois 
Spence, make up the office force. 

T. E. Ross is overseer of carding, 
W. H. Elwell and L. N. Scott, grind- 
ers; T. Parnell, is overseer spin- 
ning with Ernest Gandy second hand 
in spinning, and I. B. Moody in 
spooling; P. C. Gillespie, is overseer 
weaving, P. B. Chandler, second 
hand; J. J. Busby, J: C. Gillespie, M. 
B. Benefield and O. N. Scott, ioom 
fixers. We are getting good produc- 
tion and a low percentage of sec- 
onds. T. B. Rector, is verseer the 
cloth room; Howard Reid, supply 
clerk; G. G. Busby, yard man. 

We have a nice place to live in, 
and a real good brass band, directeil 
by 8. H. Holder. 


Our ball team defeated the fast 
Chattanooga team June 9th, 5. to 2. 
Bruce Palmer held the opposing to 
four scattered hits, while the local 
boys collected 11 off of Ferguson. 

We have one ease of smallpox and 
several sore arms from vaccination; 
otherwise the health of our com- 
munity is good, 

Mrs. George Cooper is recovering 
from a recent illness. 

The ice cream supper given June 
9th by L. M. Tinsley was a very en- 
joyable affair. 

Our annual picnic at Muller 
Springs May 26th was a big success 
—plenty good eats and lemonade. 

We have a live Sunday school 
with an average atiendance of 140. 
J. G Garrison is pastor ef our 
church. 

The Ladies Missionary Society is 
progressing nicely under the man- 


agement of Mrs. Beulah Wilkes, 
president; Mrs. Hudson, Mrs. J, N. 
Scott, Mrs. J. KE. Sutton and Mrs. 
Emma Warwick are on the program 
committee. 

An all day singing and “dinner on 
the ground,” June {7th will make 
that a happy day at the Baptist 
church, 


JUST FLORENCE, 


(We are delighted to have your 
interesting news letter. Let us know 
your full name. please. — Aunt 
Becky.) 


Correspondents have begun to 
send us their pictures. Hurry and 
send yours, if you have not already 
done so. We want to all get ac- 
quainted. 


LINCOLNTON, N. C. 
‘Boger & Crawford Spinning Mills 


Dear Aunt Becky: 

We would like to see a few facts 
about our mill and community in 
print as we think this is one of the 
best mills and one of the prettiest 
villages in the State. 

We are running full time day and 
night. Mr. D. N. Crenshaw .is our 
superintendent, Mr. L. C. Lippard is 
spinning room overseer, Mr..G. W. 
Rucker and Mr. A. P. Setzer are card 
room overseers, and Mr. E. F. Lipe 
is master mechanic. We _ regret 
very much losing Mr. Earl Cren- 
shaw, who left us to become super- 
intendent of the Melville Manufac- 
turing Company of Lincolnton. He 
took charge there Monday morning, 
June 41th, 

We have a good baseball team, but 
even the best get beat sometimes. 
Our team played the Rex Spinning 


Company of Gastonia here Saturday. 


and got beat 7 to 2. 
The Ladies Aid Society of the M. 
E. Church had an ice cream supper 


Saturday night, which was a great 


success socially as well as financial- 
ly. The ladies certainly have done 
a lot towards helping pay for the 
new church. 
Would be glad to have you visit 
us any time you wish. 
INTERESTED READERS 


(Thank you! We have wondered 
why we couldn't have some news 
from that lovely place. Write often, 
and please let us know your full 
name and address so that we may 
write to you personally. — Aunt 
Becky.) 


KERSHAW, 8. C. 
Kershaw Cotton Mill News 


Mr. L. T. Bowers made a trip to 
Columbia, Ftiday, to meet his 
sister, Miss Lillian Bowers of Flori- 
da, who will spend a month’s vaca- 
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tion here with relativés and friends. 

We have some very good gardens 
now, but it was a long time before 
we could get them started, on ac- 
count of the cold; but; it is getting 
warmer now. and we are Having lols 
of rain to make them grow. 

Mr. 0. D. Crolley who has beet 
promoted to night overseer, in card 
room. 

Mr. J. L- Swette of Hartsville visit- 
ed here Wednesday afternoon. 

Mr. D. €. Guten overseer of cloth 
room and family spent the week-end 
at Belmont, N. C., with-his sister and 
brother in-law. Mr. and Mrs. Geo. 
Bennett. 

Born to Mr. and Mrs. Paul Taylor, 
Saturday, June 2nd, a daughter. 

Mr. L. A. Faile and family and 
Messrs. S. W. and Jacky Faile 
motored to Camden Saturday, to 
visit their mother; who has been in 


the Camden hospital. for a few 
weeks. 
Born to Mr. and Mrs.. Willie 


Reeves, Monday, June 4th, a son. 
The ball club went to Lancaster 
Saturday to play the Lancaster 
club; Kershaw defeated Lancaster 

ti to 6; the boys had a nice time. 
A READER. 


KINGS MOUNTAIN, N. C. 
News From All Around Town 


The folks here are looking for- 
ward to the excursion which Rev. 
C. J. Black will run to Thomasville 
Orphanage, June 29. He runs one 
every year and it is enjoyed by peo- 
ple of all denominations. The fare 
is Only two dollars and almost every 
body tries to go. 

Among our young people who are 
home from school aré Mr. Joe Lee 
Woodward from Wake Forest, Mr. 
H. G. Shults from Mars Hill, and 


Miss Lunett Odom frem_. Boiling 
Springs High 
Mrs: Mattie ixon of the “Old 


Mill is Visiting-Mr. and Mre, A. R. 
Tucker, at Colfax. N. C. 

Mrs. J. W. McAbee and Mrs. Lora 
Keener and little daughter, Margie, 
visited Mrs. Keener’s mother near 
Bessemer City, Sunday. | 

Mrs. J. L. Head left Monday for 
Boone. to attend Summer school. 
She isa member of the high school 
faculty here and one of our mill 
girls that we are proud of. 

Mrs. Willie Wylie of Jonesville, 
8. C., spent Wednesday night in the 
home of her brother, Mr. G, B. 
Berry. 

There doesn’t seem to be much 
All that 
have been reported sick are out 
again. 

Some of our milis continue to run 
short time; we would be glad to see 
them run full, a few weeks, at least. 

Mr. R. L. Sisk of Shelby, was a 
Kings Mountain visitor, Saturday. 

POLLY. 
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Truth Crushed To Earth 


By 


~ Mrs: Eruet THomaAs 
(Continued from Last Week) 


John paced up and down his study like a caged animal. 
He turned out the lights so that no sign should betray his 
presence to the homefolks. He couldn’t bear to see the 
happiness of Jack and Marjorie, and if Virginia was 
going to throw him over for Ralph, he wished they'd go 
on home and leave him in his misery. It was only a 
week now till Thanksgiving, and he had yielded to Vir- 
ginia’s entreaty to keep their engagement secret from 
the public. He knew that Marjorie and his mother were 
making a lovely wedding dress that was to be a great 
surprise for Virgie, who was finding a thousand ways to 
avoid being alone with him for even a moment. 


John grew strangely silent, suffering all the pangs 
of jealously, mbitiplied ten fold in his case, because never 
before experienced in his life. His pale face and serious 
questioning eyes haunted Virginia, who kept religiously 
to the task of gathering the popular opinion of what a 
preacher’s wife should be, and doing it in such a subtile, 
tactful way that no suspicion was aroused. 

It was now Saturday, noon: John had absolutely re- 
fused to accept Virginia’s wages. : 


“No,” he said emphatically. “I will not touch it, Virgie. 


Use it anyway you please. You'll surely want some little’ 


extra’s for your wedding, won’t you?” wistfully. “And 
you'll let me announce the good news tomorrow at 
church, won’t you dear?” 


“Oh, John!” and a terrified pallor swept her cheeks’ 


as she thought of popular opinion—‘“please wait! Hadn't 
we better postpone our wedding—till—till Christmas?’ 
tremously. For a moment,—long and tense— John stood 
before her with arms folded across his breast. 


“Virgie,—I have tried to be patient—I have not forced 
myself upon you—-the past few days. I listened to your 
plea to ‘let me alone.” You must tell me right now what 
you have decided. I am almost forced to. believe that 
you made @ mistake—that you do not care for me as 
you thought. What you thought was love, was only 
gratitude. Tell me Virgie. I can bear anything except 
to see you unhappy!” 

“Oh, John, dear,—I am miserable, miserable! I want 
to do the right thing, and it’s so hard to do!” John 
caught her hands and demanded: 

“Tell me only this. Do you love me Virgie?” There 
was tenderness and pathos in his voice, but he crushed 
her hands with fierce intensity, and she cried out with 
passionate vehemence: 

“John! How can you ask You know I love you! More 
—oh so much more than you can ever know. . In loving 
you, I have been electrified with new life; have a truer, 
deeper, broader vision; the hours spent with you and 
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They re- All There 


From the doffer boys, the 
spinners, the weavers on 
up to the overseers, super- 
intendents and even the 
mill owners, they’re all 
there in the 


Becky Ann Books 


Aunt Becky Ann (Mrs. 
Ethel Thomas) writes of 
Southern mill life as no 
other author has ever 
done. Her thrilling ro- 
mamces throb with life 
and love in the mill vil- 


lages, grip your interest 
and hold it to the last line. 


Read 

Only a Factory Boy 
Hearts of Gold 

Will Allen—Sinner 

The Better Way 

A Man Without a Friend 
Driven From Home 


PRICE $1.00 EACH 


Order from 


Clark Publishing Co. 
Charlotte, N. C. 


= 
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Nobodys Business 


By Gee MoGee. 

M-0-V-E O-N 
Aunt Minervy’s brother, Bill is a mover. He 
has already moved 7 times this year. When 


he makes up his mind to move, pros and cons 
and ifs and ands don’t cut no ice. Half of his 
stuff stays packed up and ready to ride over 
two-thirds of the-time. Now, Bill's family is 
all right, but Bill is boss. 


Bill, Jr., is a doffer, and he can out doff any 
other kid in the whole mill, but Bill found out 
last week that he could put Bill, Jr., at work at 
the Temporary Mills at 10 cents a day more 
than he was then getting at the Stationary 
Manufacturing Co., and by 10 o'clock the next 
day, Bill had 3 trucks of household stuff en- 
route to the Temporary plant. It cost him 18 
dollars to move, but he wasn't going to have his 
kid “working for nothing.” 

Sallie Sue is a good weaver, and if ain't noth- 
ing for her to turn out 2 or 3 cuts a day more 
than the next best weaver, but one day last 
month the boss came thru and told her that 
there was a bobbin on the floor right at her 
feet, and Sallie Sue told her daddy, and by 9 
o'clock the-next day, 3 trucks weré leaded with 
household goods and were proceeding towards 
Santuc. No, sir ree: nobody ain't a-going to 
talk biggity to Bill’s girl and get away with il. 


Joe and Ernest work in the spinning roonr 
and they know about all there is to know about 
spinning, but 6dne day Ernest had to stay at 
home on account, of sickness, and when he 
came in the next morning, the super said — 
“Hey, there. Why'd you lay out yesterday?” 
Ernest told Bill what the super said and by 8 
o'clock the next morning, there were 2 trucks 
headed for Bull Snort loaded with furniture 
and other installment merchandise. (N. B. He 
had worn out one truck load moving up to this 
time). 


Bill don’t work any himself, but 6 of his kids 
work with much regularity, while 4 others go 
to school. Bill has started them in 4 different 
schools since February, and 2 of them don't 
know right now whether they are in the 3rd 
grade or 5th grade. Bill says they'll soon be 
i4, thank the:Lord. Then they caw work. Bill 
knows more about the different cotton mills 
in the country than any other living human 
being. He's been to nedariy all of them. His 
folks don’t like his “moving spirit” but they 
know better than to balk. 

Bill's kids are all nice kids, and the only 
thing in the world wrong-with them, so says 
Aunt Minervy, is—they picked out the wrong 
kind of a man for a daddy: Bill has spent more 
for truck hire than the 3 girls have made in 
half the lime of their employment. One time 
Bill tried to move in on Uncle Joe down on the 
farm, but he didn't even get the Daby carriage 
unloaded before Uncle Joe told him to drive 
on. There ain’t many Bills, and that's fine, and 
mebbe this Bill will settle down some time and 
give his folks a chance. 


Mother Ergle have transformed my whole being: and the 
memory willssweeten every trial hour of the future. The 
world can never be so empty again,—I shall never, never 
be so happy again,—I shall never be quite alone, with 
thought of you to keep me company.. In memory’s ware- 
house I have stored each word and gesture of yours— 
every smilé and caress, every handclasp, every thrill of 
you. When the future brings:clouds of sorrow, hours of 
trial and: despair, I shall take from my heart the key, 
unlock this ‘treasure-box,’ and revel in the gems you 
gave me!” she panted. A 


“Virgie! Stop! Sweetheart, what do you mean? There 
is no future for either of us, apart from»each other!” 
cried John Ergle. “Oh, don’t you know I will never-wive 
you up? Are you still suffering from the cruel lash of 
your aunt’s evil tongue? Oh, my little love, my silly, 
sweet little love!’ and he laughed,—again’the materful 
man with determination in his gray eyes as he swept 
Virginia to his breast, where she rested quietly, surrend- 
ering for a moment to the longing of heart and soul. 

But in spite of his pleading Virginia’ would not: agree 
for him to announce their coming marriage. Finally 
John asked very gently: 


“Does Ralph know the day set for our wedding?’ 

“Not unless you have told him,” Virginia answered, 
turning her face from his ardent gaze. I—have never 
told anyone,—except Aunt Jane. Oh, John; what if you 
should find that, after all, she only voiced’ the popular 
opinion? You ought to marry a—a woman with experi- 
ence, in mission and community welfare work—-someone 
who could help you to rise to higher things.” ‘John held 
her off from him, and gazed into her face: 


“Who are you quoting?” he asked suspiciously. 

‘Popular opinion,—1_am sure,” replied Virginia. “John 
just: think how shocked your people will be!» How can 
you bear the thought of their criticisms?” | 

“Rubbish! Popular Opinion can go to blazes! I:want 
a wife, not a machine. And my wife’s first thought after 
God, will.be her home and children. She'll be there to 
welcome me when I come in from. strenuous duties, to 
bless,—encourage and inspire—just as mother does— 
and our home will be a refuge for sinsick .souls, and 
friendless ones who. need a shelter.” 

“Qh, John;—but you don’t know, as I do, how. people 
can. drive a good man to desperation, by wagging: cruel 
tongues. So help me God, you never shall.know, through 
me.” ButJohn only laughed, declaring that no one would 
ever say ought against his choice of a wife. How Kittle 
he knew! 


CHAPTER XXIV 


Saturday night was the time Virginia had set. as the 
final act in the drama of her own preparing. ‘She would 
be guided by circumstances and fate. If the way was 
clear for an easy exit, she would take it'as proof that she 
must go. She smiled as she thought how. unlikely it 
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was:that she would be left alone, and with prayer and 


hope in her heart, she helped Mother Ergle clear the 
supper.table. 


John was booked for an address that night before a 
convention of the city’s business men, on the subject of 
Social. Evils, and soon after he left, Mother Ergle was 
called to help a neighbor with a sick child. 


Virginia, with despair in her heart, watched her 
gather a few home remedies and hurry out, then with 
hands clasped and agonized eyes turned to heaven she 
whispered: 


“Oh, God, have mercy! Marjorie and her man are still 
in the house,—please dear Lord, keep them at home!” 
But even as she whispered the prayer, they left the 
house, ignorant of the fact that Mother Ergle was away 
and Virginia left alone. Through the dining room window 
came the music of Marjorie’s rippling: laughter, as she 
and Jack went by the side gate, and peering through 
the curtains, Virgie grew weak and cold, and curiously 
numb, in the knowledge that for the very first time she 
was really alone. Surely it must mean that God wanted 
her to go! 


And did she want to stay to be a stumbling block in 
John’s way? Did she wish to hold him-back from suc- 
cess alld fame’? No!-.ten thousand times no! But what 
if in her loss, John should grow bitter and rebellious? 
Oh, but he would never be that. He would trust in God 
and work harder than ever, and he would, some day 
find the one who could be a real help to him in his minis- 
try. 


She took from her bosom a little memoranda in which 


she had written expressions from different parties—also 
the letter from Miss Andrews, and read them over. This 
strengthened her purpose. These, she carried to John’s 
room,*laid them on his desk, then knelt there and wrote 
him a letter. The tears rained down: her cheeks and blist- 
ered the pages as she poured out her heart and soul to 
him. 

She touched with reverent, caressing fingers, the 
Bible ,his book of references, and: other things made 
sacred by his touch, buried her face in his bath robe that 
hung behind the door, kissed the pillow wherevhis head 
would rest, and at least moved to the door, whispering: 

“Oh God, make: him understand! Make him realize 
that it’s because I love him so much that, to suffer for 
his dear sake, is a sweet sacrifice.” 

Then she closed his door, walked over the house and 


bade goodbye to everything, slowly, wistfully, with a 


faint hope unrecognized in her heart, that Mother Ergle 
would come in,.or that. somehow, someone would inter- 
fere with what she had agreed to accept as “God’s plan.” 

But no one came—the way was clear,—God had sure- 
ly answered her by the:sign she had asked for! She put 
on her coat and hat, took one change of clothing, rolled 
into a neat compact bundle and wrapped in paper then 
passed out into the night ;her pure, sweet face, angelic 
in expression, turned for a moment to the stars, and her 
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I went to a dentist the other day. He took 
a little brace and bit and bored holes all 
around in my mouth; then jabbed my sore 
gums with crochet hooks for 25 minutes, then 
stuck a grindsione.on the end of a little jigger 
that jigged about 5 thousand revolutions a min- 
ute and jet it wear ilself out on 2 “quick” teeth, 
and suddenly became thoughful enough to ask 
if it hurt. I told him no, I did not yet realize 
that he had begun work, IL l.ever fall out with 
a man and hate him with all the hate in my 
heart, I will send him to a dentist and tell him 
to fix bis teeth and charge ‘em to me. It’s fun- 
ny about teeth anyhow. When a man gels so 
old that his digestive organs won't function, 
his teeth all rot out to make his misery com- 
plete. 


, CRAWPORD, GA. 


We are having nice weather and plenty of 
rain, 

Mr. Jim Ward and family, of Greenville, 8. 
C., were visiting his mother:and brothers, here, 
recently. 

Mr, and..Mrs. Clarence Silvey of Athens, were 
visiting. the former's father, Mr. 8S. G. Silvey, 
a few days ago. 

Mrs. Minnie Silvey was the dinner guest of 
Mrs: Eula Strickland. Sunday. 

We had a fine Sunday school and good ser- 
mon last Sunday. Everybody is invited to come 
and be with us in our chureh services. 

The Ladies have organized a Missionary So- 
crety. 

Mr. J..M. Creekmore and two sons, Ray and 
Bobbie, visited his son who lives in Newberry, 
last week-end. 

ANOTHER GEORGIA CRACKER. 


OPPORTUNITY 
They do me wrong who say I. come no more 
When once [ knock and fail to find you in; 
For every day | stand outside your door, 
And bid you wake and rise to fight and win. 


Wail not for precious chances passed away, 
Weep not for golden ages on the ware; 

Kach night I burn the records.of the day: 
At sunrise every soul is born again. 


Laugh like a boy al splendors that have sped, 
To vanished joys be blind and deaf and 
dumb; 
My judgments seal the dead past with its dead, 
Bul never bind a moment yet to come. 


Though in mire wring not your hands .and 
weep, 
I lend my arm jo all who say “I can!” 
No shame-faced outcast ever sank so deep 
But yet might rise and be again a man. 


Dost thou behold thy lost youth all aghast? 
Dost reel from righteous retribution’s blow? 
Then turn from the bletted archives of the past 
And find the future's pages white as snow. 
Art thou a mourner? Rouse thee from thy 
spell! 
Art thou a sinner’? Sins may be forgiven; 
Each morning gives thee wings to flee from 
Hell; 
Fach night a star to guide thy feet to 
Heaven! 


Walter E. Malone. 
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THOMASVILLE, N. C. 


Amazon Cotton Mills. 


We are sorry to learn that little Charhe 
Nails was seriously hurt Saturday afternoon. 

Mrs. Leverett Reddick recently visited Mrs. 
Reddick. 

Ear! Green spent the week-end with relatives 
in Albemarle. 

Mrs. Bernye, was slightly hurt in a wreck 
nevr Salisbury, Monday. 

Miss Jewel Wilson spent the week-end with 
her. brother. 

Thomasville won in a bal game with Mt. 
Airy, Thursday, 6 to 3. Amazon mil! stopped 
so that all could attend the game. 

Mr. Ed Roby is seriously ill. 


Mr. and Mrs. Ed Epps and family spent the : 


week-end with relatives in Lineolnton. 

Mrs. Bumgardner, who has been sick for 
some time, is-not improving, we are sorry [to 
say. 

A new parsonage has been provided for the 
pastor of the Wesleyan Methodist church. 

Ardell! Davis is visiting friends in High Point. 

A revival meeting is in progress at the South 
Baptist church. 


THE CURE ALL 


When your wife is mad at you 
And you're cross and angry too 
Then just grab-your spouse and 
Take her to the game, 
Then she'll hug you most to death 
Squeeze you till you're out o' breath 
And she'll tell you that she’s proud 
You changed her name. 


When you are feelin’ kinder blue 
And you don’t know what to do 
Just take this tip and light out 
For the game. 
Let the old baseball bug 
Give your tickle cup a hug 
And it'll make the blues all leave you 
As they came. 


When you are feelin’ kinder sad 
As if you'd lost the friends you had 
Oh say just light out for that 
Old baseball park. 
Let the joy trickle in 
As the boys hit to win 
And your friends will all be with you 
For a lark. 


When your appetile is bum 
And you can't digest a crum 
Then it’s time for you to light 

Out for the game. 

You can stand the racket there 
Eat hot dogs-and not despair 
And you'll yell and shout and say 

You're glad you came. 


When you can not sleep at night 
And you feel you wanter fight 
Then you need to get a dose of 
Home-run news. 
Just a little drive or two, 
A two-bagger, that will do 
Then: Pll bet you can go home 
And snooze and snooze. 
H. GRESHAM, 
Ware Shoals, 8. C. 


Thursday, June 21, 1928: 


quivering lips moved in prayer, as she paused just a mo- 
ment in the yard, then bravely walked away. 


When John came home at ten o'clock, just a few mo- 
ments after Marjorie and Jack, he found his household 
very much excited, and almost frantic. 


“Virgie’s gone! Something has happened to her!” 
wailed Mother Ergle, wringing her hands distractedly. 

“We didn’t know your mother was out, explained Jack, 
while Marjorie tried to comfort Mother Ergle,” and we 
walked ott to mail some letters—then decided to go to 
a show.” John, white, and stern, his gray eyes unfath- 
omable, groaned in anguish, as he remembered Virginia's 
plea to “wait till Christmas.” ; > 

Like one dazed he pressed his hands to his head, trying 
to think, walked to his room, flashed on his light and 
turned instinctively to his desk, sure that if Virginia had 
gone, she had left a message for him. He staggered for- 
ward to his desk. 


One of the white roses that she had worn on her heart 
that day,—bruised when John had crushed her in his 
arms, lay upon her letter, and beneath it a small memo- 
randa book, and another letter, the one from Miss An- 
drews. 


Frightened and shivering apprehensively they all fol- 
lowed John, who had not as vet spoken one word, and 
seemed turning~to stone. UHurriedly he read his letter, 
and the stern lines of his face meltedto tenderness, tears 
dimmed his eyes, and great waves of emotion shook his 
frame! | 


“Dearest and Only:— : 

Goodbye! God grant that you understand. Il am 
thinking only of what is best for you; when I turn 
from happiness so great that for a time I was dazed 
and bewildered,—lost to reason and common sense. 

Do not judge me harshly, dear, and I feel sure 
you cannot, knowing that I take this step to insure 
your success in the ministry, which must be our 
first.thought. You can see by the evidence 1 am 
leaving what people would think and say, should we 
marry. John, my love would bea poor, puny, worth- 
less thing, should I allow reproach to fall upon you 
just as you are winning for yourself such a fine 
reputation as a minister of the gospel. 

I can never tell you how J love you and our preci- 
ous littl mother—the only mother I have known 
since I knew the need of a mother, and it is my great 
love and appreciation which gives me strength, now, 
to say farewell! 

Do not worry about me. Iam going away with a 
good woman,—far—far away John, and you must 
never try to find me. I ‘will be well cared for, and 
shall try to be happy in my chosen work. And I shall 
read my Bible daily, and try to become all that I 
should, because of your dear love; and shall pray 
for you day and night. 


(Continued Next Week. 
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